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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA. 


Tue approach of winter is again giving 
the signal for that annual dispersion which 
has become one of the commonplaces of 
English life. The days when the British 
matron of the middle class took her stand 
by the at once proud and sagacious maxim 
of Miss Pross, that if she had been intend- 
ed to cross the Channel Providence would 
not have had her born in an island, are far 
gone by ; and now the chief object of 
many of our countrymen seems to be to 
escape as often and for as long a time as 
possible from their natural surroundings. 
Vain expectation ! Wherever he wanders 
the modern rover finds that every place is 
monotonously and disgustingly like home. 
What exile from his country, says the 
poet, can fly from himself also? what 
British refugee can escape from the ever- 
encircling crowd of his compatriots, from 
the rigidly Britannic atmosphere that radi- 
ates from them—nay, even from the 
boiled mutton and Irish stew which, at 
least, he might have confidently hoped to 
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have left behind him among the fogs of 
his native isle? The Briton is every- 
where, a familiar object in all foreign 
parts, with his shooting-coat and his pipe, 
his golf and his lawn-tennis, his beers and 
his spirits, and the execrable cookery 
which he has imposed upon the hapless 
hotel-keepers of a naturally wiser land. 
It is hopeless to try to escape from him. 
We knew a man once—it is not long since 
his adventurous career came to a quiet end 
in the calm, scholastic atmosphere of one 
of our greatest public schools—who, being 
of an ardent and daring turn of mind, 
went forth to seek his fortune in the most 
distant parts he could find, and ultimately 
entered the service of a native prince in a 
remote corner of India. The Maharajab, 
his master—we think he wasa Maharajah, 
but it doesn’t matter—raised him to great 
honor, and once sent him to meet the 
representative of a neighboring potentate 


“ To treat of high affairs touching that time.” 
10 
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The two envoys were to meet on the fron- 
tier of the two States ina pavilion spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose, and 
skilfully contrived so that each, on enter- 
ing, should meet the other on exactly 
equal terms, Our friend entered with the 
grave and solemn demeanor befitting the 
occasion, and was confronted with a still 
graver and more solemn Oriental, who, 
however, at the sight of him, started, 
rubbed his eyes, and finally held out his 
hand with a shout of recognition, ‘* Why, 
Brown, old boy, how are you ?’’ They 
had been schoolfellows. But this was an 
extreme case. 

Yet, though it may be impossible to get 
free of the British social atmosphere, there 
is still reason to thank Providence that 
one can fly from the English weather. 
We would not say that this is —— 
always an advs antage. Is it not a matter 
of notoriety that one of the most talented 
of our American brethren deliberately 
chose England as a residence on account 
of its superiority in the matter of cli- 
mate? But there are more desirable 
places than the British Isles in the cold or 
tainy winter and the unutterably dismal 
spring. Few regions are specially cheer- 
ful at these times ; but we may say that, 
though an Arcadian climate is not to be 
expected anywhere, though the méstral 
cuts with a keenness unknown to the Brit- 
ish east wind, though we have known the 
streets of Nice deep in snow at the end of 
February, though it rains at Mentone (on 
occasion) with a vigor and _pertinacity 
which would excite admiration in the West 
Highlands—yet it is a fact that from 
January to May at least, and sometimes 
from October to May, the sun does shine 
upon the Riviera with a power which is 
felt as well as seen, and to find which is 
worth travelling the thousand miles or so 
of railway. To be able merely to sit out 
in the sun and enjoy its heat without 
thinking of anything else, is peculiarly 
one of the pleasures of the Riviera in the 
beginning of the year; perhaps an extra 
spice of enjoyment may be added for the 
cynical by a reflection upon the probable 
weather at home. 

The Riviera, in the sense in which the 
term is usually understood nowadays, may 
be regarded as extending from Marseilles 
on the west side to Spezia on the east, 
though some would prolong it ds far as 
Massa or even Pisa, It may be taken, 
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however, for granted that the ordinary 
visitor’s knowledge does not extend west- 
ward beyond Toulon, nor does the coun. 
try in which he is interested go much far- 
ther than San Remo to the east. There 
is a group of health-resorts in the neigh- 
borhood of Genoa, chiefly frequented by 
Germans, but they belong to a ‘rather dif- 
ferent class. In the limited district to 
which we have reduced the frequented 
part of the Riviera—something under a 
hundred and fifty miles of coastland—are 
many widely differing stations, marked by 
various distinct character ristics, and wor- 
shipping various strange gods. For it is 
a peculiarity of this country that almost 
every prominent locality is provided with 
a tutelar deity of its own. Nice is to 
some extent an exception, for Nice is blasé 
with all the greatness that is so familiar to 
it, and nothing less than the arrival of a 
Russian Grand-Duke—or of Mr. Gordon 
Bennett—can produce the least effect 
there ; but respectable Nicois have been 
known to contemplate suicide on hearing 
a report that the Prince of Wales would 
not be present at the battle of flowers. 
This, of course, oceurred in the happy 
past, when the battle of flowers was some- 
thing of an event ; nowadays there are so 
many of them that no one but a society 
journalist has time to notice who is there 
and who is not. Cannes, looking back 
upon the past, reveres the memory of 
Lord Brougham, but its most active inter- 
est in the present is apparently fixed upon 
the movements of Mr. Renshaw. Beau- 
lieu pins its faith upon Lord Salisbury, 
while Valescure is stirred to its inmost 
depths when Mrs. Humphry Ward is ex- 
pected. The neighboring St. Raphael still 
weeps over the lamented decease of M. 
Alphonse Karr. At Mentone it is usual 
to raise one’s hat when pronouncing the 
name of Dr. Bennett; while no self-re- 
specting person can stay a week at Bor- 
dighera unless enjoying the patronage of 
Mr. George Macdonald. <A certain knowl- 
edge to start with of the particular fetich 
of the district he intends to 1eside in will 
always be of use to the visitor ; there are 
also other points of more material interest 
which we will try to lay before any one 
who has as yet so little knowledge of the 
Riviera as to be uncertain which portion 
of it he should choose. 

The most westeily health-resort is 
Hyéres, a small town of considerable an- 
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tiquity, now much enlarged by the usual 
addition of villas and immense hotels, 
rather more than ten miles east of Toulon. 
It is the principal misfortune of Hyéres 
that it lies in a valley cunningly con- 
structed by Nature in the exact line of the 
mistral, the prevalence of which in that 
locality—it usually continues for almost 
exactly three days—makes life a temporary 
burden to those who are wel! enough to 
venture abroad in spite of it. After dry 
weather it is even worse, for the high- 
roads then become very dusty, and the 
clouds of dust which sweep across the val- 
ley are intensely disagreeable to all, and 
somewhat dangerous to those whose lungs 
are delicate. This danger may, however, 
be escaped by going not to the town of 
Hyéres itself, but to the little group of 
hotels and villas, about a mile and a half 
south of Hyéres, which is dignified by 
the name of Costebelle. These lie snugly 
under the protection of a mass of low 
wooded hills, bearing the general name of 
the Montagne des Oiseaux, which stands 
between them and the obnoxious north- 
west wind. The position in especial oc- 
cupied by the three hotels is one of the 
most pleasant on the Riviera, lying well- 
sheltered on the southern slope of a small 
hill, the top of which is crowned by the 
pilgrimage chapel of Notre Dame de 
"Hermitage, and commanding a magnifi- 
cent view, which, however, is perhaps best 
enjoyed from the pilgrims’ path on the 
flat summit. The chapel itself is of no 
special interest, crammed with the usual 
number of queer tokens of the gratitude 
of sick and unfortunate persons who have 
found relief through the intercession of 
Our Lady of the Hermitage, but contains 
one distinct curiosity for English visitors 
in the shape of a captured Union-jack, 
the history of which inquiring travellers 
may possibly find little difficulty in un- 
ravelling. We have never got any satis- 
factory information on the subject, but 
we should think it was probably the en- 
sign of some merchant vessel. There was 
much fighting about these parts long syne, 
and many houses use old cannon-balls shot 
from British guns in the beginning of the 
century to adorn their gate-posts. The 
British visitor who is not pleased with 
such relics can turn his attention to the 
view. The rade or roadstead of Hyéres, 
in which an old French man-of-war, used 
as a training-ship, usually lies, is at his 
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feet, about a mile or so of meadowland, 
mostly redeemed marsh, and a small belt 
of firs and umbrella pines intervening be- 
tween the foot of the hill and the sea- 
shore. The coast runs out in a gentle 
curve to the eastern horn of the bay at the 
rocky promontory of Bregancon— the 
outermost spur of the Maures hills, proba- 
bly capped with the perennial thunder- 
storm which always seems to be going on 
in those regions ; while on the sea side 
the Iles d’Or form a picturesque outer 
barrier, Port-Cros and the Ile du Levant 
undistinguishably lumped together into 
one mass straight in front, Porquerolles 
to the right disappearing behind what 
looks like another island, the curious ham- 
mer-headed peninsula of Giens, bound to 
the mainland by a yet stranger isthmus. 
Two narrow strips of sand, one of which 
is just broad enough for a carriage-road, 
with a great expanse of salt-marsh be- 
tween, some three miles long and about 
half a mile broad, form the connecting 
link with Giens, which is worth a visit 
some day when it isnot very hot and there 
is little wind, If these conditions are 
properly observed, the traveller, not hav- 
ing been entirely exhausted by the burn- 
ing sun that usually beats with fierce vigor 
on that arid sand-road, and escaping with 
a more or less whole skin from the plague 
of flies which infests the marshes, may be 
finally able, after giving his hat to a na- 
tive to hold, and lashing himself to a post 
for security’s sake, to enjoy the lovely 
view of Porquerolles which the village of 
Giens affords. 

The salt marshes themselves form not 
the least curious feature of the landscape, 
with their long rows of little wooden huts, 
which turn out on a closer inspection to 
be mere heaps of salt boarded round and 
roofed in: when the salt is wanted, a 
portion of the roof is removed and as 
much as is necessary dug out with spades. 
That is as much as the winter visitor is 
likely. to see of the practical life of the 
salt-marshes, the actual collecting and 
garnering of the salt taking place in the 
autumn, when the sun beats down on the 
heads of the unhappy workmen from the 
pitiless skies above, and shines back into 
their eyes from the glittering mass below, 
and the watchful superintendent pays each 
man his wages to the last penny night by 
night, for God knows how many will be 
able to return to work in the morning ! 
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Few men’s eyes stand the fearful dazzling 
long, and blindness is generally accepted 
as one of the ills that flesh is heir to, like 
rheumatism or gout. Some lucky people 
are always safe from it, but the majority 
must take their chance. Behind these 
marshes, which swarm with water-fowl 
by the way, lies a large tract of grass-land, 
part of which affords galloping ground for 
a small training-stable, and part we be- 
lieve has been made into a golf-course, 
but of this latter feature we can say noth- 
ing from personal experience. If it is 
worth while to take one’s clubs abroad at 
all, it is safe to conjecture that the Hyéres 
course cannot be much worse than the 
famous one at Pau, 

Inland to the west we have the pleasant 
wooded slopes of the Oiseaux, about 
which a great part of the visitor’s time 
will probably be spent. The one great de- 
light of Costebelle is its absolute openness 
and the almost unlimited scope there is for 
exploration, or mere purposeless rambling, 
if it is preferred, through the pine-woods 
of the Oiseaux, or the flowery meadows 
below : the flowers, it may be said, are 
one of the great glories of the Hyéres 
country, and it is a question which one is 
to admire most—the great fields of culti- 
vated white hyacinth and narcissus which 
line the road to Carqueyranne, or the ex- 
traordinary wealth of wild flowers in the 
wilder corners of the uncultivated coun- 
try. The fame of the cultivated plants is 
not only Jocal—Carqueyranne, which lies 
in one of the warmest and most sheltered 
nooks of the whole coast, being the place, 
par excellence, which supplies Paris with 
early vegetables ; but the visitor will find 
most pleasure in secking out the wild 
flowers for himself, in which pursuit, as 
we have said, he can practically roam 
wherever he listeth. Trespassing is an 
unknown offence in these parts ; and if the 
inexperienced visitor’s wanderings lead 
him to the very door of some secluded 
villa, he will satisfy all the prejudices of 
society by ringing the bell and asking his 
way back again. At least it used to be 
so; but we have some fears—speaking 
with the most dutiful humility—that this 
Arcadian condition of affairs may not last 
long after her Majesty’s visit. The Brit- 
ish snob, especially the moneyed snob— 
who is, next to the cultured snob, perhaps 
the most pestilent variety.of the species—is 
rampant on the Riviera ; and there is no 
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saying what atrocities in the way of buy- 
ing, building, and enclosing may not be 
perpetrated to secure in absolute posses- 
sion one square foot of earth where the 
Royal donkey-trap has passed. 

Passing over a beautiful country, full of 
picturesque and interesting old towns, 
which lies to the east of Hyéres in the 
direction of St. Tropez, and, though now 
little known, will probably, when it is 
thoroughly opened up—as should soon 
be done, now that the new railway is 
completed—include several new _health- 
resorts which will quickly become popn. 
lar,—passing over, in fact, all the country 
of the Maures—we come to the next sta- 
tion known to the British tourist, that of 
St. Raphael. This little town, which is 
probably an offshoot of the very ancient 
city of Fréjus, a mile or two to the west, 
was first brought into notice by M. Al- 
phonse Karr, and is now perhaps chiefly 
popular as a bathing-station in summer, 
when many French visitors of such dig- 
nity as a republic allows honor it with 
their presence. In winter it is not gay. 
The situation is pretty, so is the view, 
commanding the whole line of coast, 
which here turns sharply to the south, as 
far as St. Tropez. There is a plage, which 
is a considerable distinction on this coast, 
where real sea-beaches are uncommon. 
The coast is strewn with splendid red 
porphyry rocks with green veins, in the 
sea and out of it. The town lies on the 
verge of the great Estérel forest. But we 
would hardly recommend our travelling 
friends to stop there. St. Raphael is not 
dull, it is melancholy. Grass grows in 
the streets. We should not mind this in 
the old town ; but among the scanty new 
honses, in squares of which no more than 
one complete side, and perhaps half an- 
other, bas ever been built, or ever will be 
built, it has an inexpressibly depressing 
effect. The first time we were at St. 
Raphael was in what appeared a fairly 
prosperous winter; there were fourteen 
people in the hotel all told—three English, 
the rest French. After a day or two the 
landlord humbly approached the company 
to entreat us, the season being so bal—it 
always is in these cases—to allow him to 
let the common drawing-room as part of 
a suite in order to secure an excessively 
advantageous arrival. We discussed the 
question in full table d’héte, and finally 
agreed to accord our permission. We 
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would use the smoking-room as a draw- 
ing-room instead—the present writer was 
the only smoker in the hotel. The smok- 
ing-room was about eight feet by four in 
dimensions, so that for sanitary reasons it 
was impossible to light a fire, though the 
weather was extremely cold. There was 
also a gap of some four inches between the 
floor and the bottom of the door; we 
stuffed it up fairly effectually with news- 
papers, but these had all to be removed 
every time the door was opened. Yet we 
suffered in silence, that our excellent land- 
lord might gain thereby. It is this kind 
of memory that brings comfort to the so- 
journer in a sinful world. Recently we 
revisited the scenes full of these touching 
memories. The hotel was sadly changed ; 
onr own bedroom had become a flaunting 
billiard-room, and new paint and new 
gilding obliterated many former land- 
marks, but of new gayety there were no 
signs. We were entreated by a melan- 
choly waiter to join the table d’héte, and 
we did so, The table d’héte was an Eng- 
lish lady of middle age, who prolonged 
her residence at St. Raphael chiefly on 
account of the coincidence of her eccle- 
siastical views with those entertained by 
the English chaplain. A few light-heart- 
ed French couples, possibly on their honey- 
moons, indulged in a gayety that seemed 
somewhat forced at side-tables, but the 
general gloom was hardly lightened. 

Still St. Raphael is an exceedingly 
pretty place, and very, very quiet. There 
are delightful excursions to be made into 
the forest ; and Fréjus, which is close by, 
has many interesting Roman remains, es- 
pecially a small but wonderfully perfect 
amphitheatre. Travellers who have not 
stopped in these parts may remember see- 
ing the amphitheatre from the railway, 
from which the old Roman gate, called the 
Porte des Gaulois, is also visible. There 
is also, for those who can stand the men- 
tal strain, a more desirable residence in 
the little out-settlement of Valescure, 
which lies about two miles from St. 
Raphael, snugly concealed in the recesses 
of the forest— 


“‘ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s visit was resented here as 
the intrusion of a frivolous outsider. In 
the one or two hotels, backed by a hand- 
ful of villas, plain living and high thinking 
is said to be the rule. Weare not so sure 


of the plain living, for the higher culture 
denies itself little ; but the thinking is said 
to be of Himalayan loftiness. 

It is a great contrast to descend from 
the sublime regions of Valescure to the 
mundane and frivolous atmosphere of 
Cannes. ‘To the majority of English trav- 
ellers Cannes is the centre of the Riviera, 
and to the more youthful and vigorous it 
probably approaches the ideal of an earth- 
ly paradise. Everything at Cannes is Eng- 
lish, even to the very language. There 
are numbers of people, not only visitors 
but natives, who speak French quite well ; 
but it is always safest to address a person 
of whom one has no previous knowledge 
in English. The same influence possibly 
extends to the cookery, as we can never 
recollect having had a good dinner at 
Cannes ; but the youth who thoroughly 
enjoys the privilege of playing lawn-tennis 
all day and dancing all night, is compara- 
tively indifferent to such gross creature- 
comforts. As regards the place itself, it 
would be an insult to the popular intelli- 
gence to attempt any description of 
Cannes ; but it may be said that, though 
the Golfe de la Napoule, backed by the 
fine Estérel hills, the slopes of which run 
sheer down into the sea, is really beautiful, 
and though the Rade de Cannes, crowded 
as it usually is with pleasure-boats, is live- 
ly and pleasant to behold, there is nothing 
so very striking in its appearance. There 
are plenty of pretty villas with beautiful 
gardens which must be a source of great 
enjoyment to the owners and occupiers ; 
but the extent to which the country is 
built over and enclosed, renders it less 
pleasant for the unattached, and especially 
the pedestrian rover. Nor is it, we be- 
lieve, a specially good station for invalids, 
at least for those with weak lungs; cer- 
tainly that is the published opinion of Dr. 
Hassall of San Remo, perhaps the most 
distinguished medical authority on the 
Riviera, who, however, regards it as 
‘* well suited for children and elderly 
people.’’ The islands, though not spe- 
cially picturesque, are of some consider- 
able interest, especially St. Honorat, once 
the site of a great monastery, which was 
long the special nursery of French prelates. 
Ste. Marguerite, the other island, has lost 
much through the paring down, by the 
objectionable race of modern historical 
critics, of the good old legend of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. Not that we believe in 
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the miserable, pointless story which they 
would impose upon us; we hold fast to 
the far more trustworthy details given by 
Alexandre Dumas, and believe that the 
Man in the Iron Mask—we would go to 
the stake for it that it was iron and not 
black velve-—was the twin-brother of 
Louis XIV. who was brought there in a 
cage by D’Artagnan, that be wrote ac- 
counts of his case upon silver plates and 
threw them out of the window, and that 
Athos and Raoul de Bragelonne picked 
them up. If these critics must be med- 
dling with the legends of Ste. Marguerite, 
how much better they might have been 
employed in attempting to infuse some 
poetry into the, as it stands, prosaic story 
of Marshal Bazaine’s escape, the scene of 
which unheroic episode is also pointed out 
to visitors. 

Undoubtedly, Cannes has its good 
points. The shops of the Rue d’Antibes 
alone would go far to redeem it from the 
charge of appearing uninteresting to the 
visitor who has other amusements in life 
besides dancing and tennis playing. There 
is golf also now, and though we have never 
seen the course, it should be a decent one, 
unless it has been very badly chosen, for 
there is plenty of suitable ground. The 
old-silver and other curiosity shops are 
places where it is easy to spend money 
not wisely but too well. More suitable 
for this purpose, however, are the pot- 
teries of Vallauris, a pleasant little town 
on the low hills above the Golfe Jouan, 
about five or six miles off. It is a very 
nice drive to take: you can go by the 
coast road and return by the Corniche de 
Cannes or vice versd, and you can form a 
resolution beforehand to commit no ex- 
travagances at the potteries ; it will come 
to much the same whether you do or not, 
It is worth nothing that it is possible to 
Junch at Vallauris, not only at the well- 
known Observatoire, which, we believe, is 
not always open, but in the town itself. 
The present writer has done so, and with 
great success; his memory still dwells 
fondly upon the omelette aux pommes de 
terre frites, a dish perhaps not much in 
vogue, but an excellent one. A messen- 
ger should be sent from the pottery on 
arrival, to give warning that the banquet 
is to be prepared, or the exhausted visitor 
may find nothing to eat ; the time occu- 
pied in seeing and buying will cover all 
the preparation required. 
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Besides Vallauris, Cannes has at least 
two places in its immediate neighborhood 
which claim to be regarded as separate 
health-resorts. Grasse, at any rate, would 
claim that title, and with reason. It has 
the great advantage of being the one high 
place about the Riviera : the height is not 
very remarkable —about two thousand feet 
above the sea ; but even that is something 
in this country. There are some beautiful 
drives which can be taken from Grasse, 
and there is a fairly interesting old town : 
Fragonard the painter was born here, and 
there are some of his pictures to be visited 
by those who admire them. The view is 
considered fine, and certainly commands a 
considerable expanse of country ; but it 
would be mor? interesting if there was 
anything particular to see. We have met 
with other views of this kind; one in 
French Flanders we specially remember, 
and another in the kingdom of Hanover, 
where one saw a really remarkable amount 
of the earth’s surface without any single 
detail which could possibly interest the 
spectator, However, at Grasse there is 
the sea in the distance, and perhaps more 
besides ; her Majesty, as we all know, has 
been at Grasse, and saw Corsica from there 
on the very evening of her arrival. Other 
people may be equally fortunate ; we our- 
selves have never seen Corsica from any 
point on the Riviera, and never expect to. 
With all these natural advantages, Grasse 
is usually about as lively as ditch-water 
and as exhilarating as an American ay 
sophical novel, Nor, it may be added, 
it celebrated for the moderation of its 
prices. 

Antibes is as great a contrast to Grasse 
in position as can be imagined, though in 
dulness it might prove a formidable com- 
petitor. We are not speaking of the old 
town of that name, which is charming to 
behold, rejoices in a fort of obsolete pic- 
turesqueness, built by Vauban, and swarms 
with soldiers. The visitor who has any 
regard for his health shuns the town, 
whose sanitary arrangements are hardly 
more up to date than the fort, and goes 
farther out on to the long low peninsula 
known as the Cap d’ Antibes, which is 
occupied by a huge expensive hotel, some 
small cheap ones, and a sprinkling of 
villas, If there was to-be a general redis- 
tribution of property, we should certainly 
choose as our share Mr, Wylie’s beautiful 
villa by the sea, with its matchless view of 
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Cannes and the Estérels ; but having no 
prospect of this consummation, we can 
resign ourselves to fortune, after the man- 
ner of Mr. Labouchere, and depreciate the 
Cap d’Antibes with a free conscience. Its 
advantages are twofold : on a clear day it 
enjoys a fine view of the Alps, and it pos- 
sesses a pine-wood in which the stranger 
can more or less wander without fear of 
losing himself, as it is never possible to 
get far away from the outer edge. Be- 
yond this we know of nothing to recom- 
mend it. 

Between Antibes and Nice are no places 
of resort for the foreigner, at least none 
that he has yet found out. It is curious, 
considering how the Riviera is yearly over- 
run, what scanty knowledge one finds 
among its frequenters of the country round 
about, and the many little gems of natural 
beauty or antiquity that it contains. The 
Hinterland, as it might be called, remains 
practically unexplored by any but the most 
pig-headed of antiquaries or artists. There 
is perhaps no more remarkable instance of 
this fact than is presented by the small 
tract of country lying between the mass of 
low hills stretching broadly from Antibes 
to Grasse and the Var. Most people have 
noticed it passing the little station of 
Vence-Cagnes and the picturesque village 
which rises above it, wondering perhaps 
vaguely whether it was Vence or Cagnes, 
or whether the whole was merely a double 
name after the mavner of Villers-Cot- 
terets ; but few take the trouble to see 
whether there is anything worth visiting 
here. As a point of fact Cagnes, which 
is within easy driving reach of Nice, is 
vne of the most attractive little towns of 
the coast, clean and bright, with comfort- 
able houses and well-ordered gardens that 
speak of prosperity, and yet a pleasant 
old-world air about all, of a town that has 
not materially changed through many vicis- 
situdes of history from the time when the 
peaceful olive and vine growers of the 
country crowded their first rough dwellings 
round the old Grimaldi castle, under the 
protection of the one name which the Sara- 
cen pirates feared. The hill on which it 
is built rises out of a pleasant land of 
orange-groves and green fields, through 
which the little river of Cagnes winds away 
toward the sea, talking perpetually to it- 
self in a subdued but cheerful tone, From 
here it is, perhaps, that the old gray walls 
and brown-tiled roofs group themselves 
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most picturesquely ; but it is worth while 
to climb the steep clean street to the little 
place at the top, where the grim old square 
tower still looks out defiantly over the 
country it has guarded so long. A pleas- 
ant-looking serving-man looks out at the 
door and asks if the visitor would like to 
see the interior ; it is just possible he 
might be allowed to do so asa favor. It 
afterward appears that this favor is grant- 
ed to most people. But the interior is 
well worth seeing, a delightfully cool tri- 
angular court, something in the style of a 
Spanish patio, with a pepper-tree, and a 
profusion of Banksia roses, occupying the 
centre, with open galleries round it on each 
story. There is the drawing-room, too, 
to see, once a hall of some pretensions, 
with a great marble mantel-piece, crowned 
by the arms of the Grimaldi, into the cen- 
tre of which the new owner—who bought 
the castle at a sale for next to nothing, but 
has spent great sums in restoring it—has 
introduced, with more family affection 
than artistic taste, figures in relief of his 
wife and himself. He has also restored 
Carlone’s painting of the fall of Phaethon 
on the ceiling,—‘* un monsieur,” explained 
our guide, improving upon the rude myth- 
ology of the ancients, ‘* qui voulait 4 tout 
prix visiter Jupiter. Vous voyez,’’ he 
added, impressively, ‘* qu’il est puni de 
son audace.’’ 

From Cagnes the road to Vence trends 
away upward toward the line of hills which 
form the boundary of the Hinterland, first 
through a secluded valley bordered by fir- 
trees and rough scrub, and, higher up, 
through a more cultivated district of olive- 
groves and flower-gardens, chiefly roses of 
a finer class than those which grow in such 
profusion nearer the coast. The quaint 
little hill-town of St. Paul du Var starts 
suddenly into view on one side, still solid- 
ly fenced in by its medizval walls, though 
increased now by the inevitable suburb 
which more peaceful times have per- 
mitted to establish itself beyond the fortifi- 
cations, and again a glimpse is caught on 
the other side of the picturesque hamlet 
of La Gaude, the centre of one of the 
choicest vine-growing districts of the 
neighborhood, whose wine is held to rival 
even the famous Bellet, dear to the soul 
of the Nicois toper. When Venice itself 
comes into sight, it has a certain false air 
of magnitude and importance, due proba- 
bly to the way it spreads across the valley, 
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but it is a busy little place beyond any- 
thing one would expect in this nook of the 
mountains, ‘* Vence, c’est une ville de 
commerce,’’ was the indignant reply of an 
inhabitant to some hesitating inquiries as 
to the character of the restaurants to be 
found in so small a place. The main street 
of the town of the present day runs out- 
side the old walls, and bears a strong re- 
semblance to the high street of many 
French provincial towns ; it is full of life 
and motion, especially when there is a fair 
going on in the Place, and will, no doubt, 
be even more so when the new railway is 
completed which is to connect Nice, by 
way of Vence and Grasse, with Digne, 
and so with the Grenoble and Sisteron 
line, thus forming an additional means of 
communication either with Lyons or Mar- 
seilles, which would be less exposed in 
time of war than the present coast railway. 

It is only necessary to go through one 
of the gates in the old wall to get into a 
more peaceful atmosphere. Old Vence is 
much as it has been for ages, the outside 
walls into which the houses are built being 
almost intact, and the interior showing 
few if any signs of modern changes, The 
old palace of the Seigneurs de Vence, 
however, is almost lost among its humbler 
neighbors, only the massive tower which 
formed its stronghold giving it any dis- 
tinctive character from the outside. 
Within is a marble staircase, supported 
by a graceful twisted column, but it Jeads 
in appearance only to the offices of some 
country notaries and minor officials, who 
have honeycombed the halls of forgotten 
greatness with their little dens. A large 
placard over a closed door in the basement 
announces to the public that ‘* M. le Per- 
cepteur est en tournée,’’ araid most proba- 
bly as formidable in its way to the sur- 
rounding peasantry as any marauding ex- 
pedition of the fiercest Lord of Vence in 
the days of old. Such is modern prog- 
ress. The great church, once of cathedral 
rink, retains its character more distinctly, 
though, like most churches in this coun- 
try, it is so much built in with houses 
round it as to make it at first rather diffi- 
cult for the stranger to find. But the in- 
terior is still as stately as it was in the days 
of St. Lambert, when the Bishop of Vence 
stood high among the ecclesiastical’ digni- 
taries of Provence. The church is of con- 
siderable interest ; part of it was once a 
Roman temple, and it contains some bean- 
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tiful relics of antiquity, especially the fine 
old font. Perhaps the most singular fea- 
ture is the disposition of the choir ina 
gallery facing the altar at the opposite end 
of the church, where the organ is usually 
placed. The aspect of this is strange 
enough, even when the stalls are empty, 
but when they are tenanted by ‘‘ qui de 
droit”’? must be more striking still. This 


_latter spectacle, however, we were not for- 


tunate enough to see, though we did assist 
at the celebration of vespers among a large 
congregation, chiefly consisting of old 
women. Perhaps there are no canons now 
to fill up the dark background of the 
carved oak stalls ; there is no bishop cer- 
tainly nowadays, and Vence has only the 
consolation of knowing that its ecclesiasti- 
cal superior is not seated at any of the 
mushroom big towns of the coast, but in 
the still more ancient city of Fréjus. 

A pleasant walk rans along the north 
side of the outer wall, with quaint glimpses 
back, through the many gates, of the old 
houses within, and the great trees which 
rise suddenly from among them here and 
there from the centre of some quiet little 
place or some nook of sequestered garden. 
Over against us, on the other side of the 
valley, begins the great line of cliffs that 
stretches away from here with one break 
to the valley of the Var. The visitor who 
returns by the St. Jeannet road passes all 
along the line, from the Rocher de Vence, 
on which there are some very remarkable 
ruins, among others those of a castle of 
Knights Templars—an order whose com- 
paratively recent foundation in the eleventh 
century causes its relics to be viewed with 
little interest by the people of Vence—by 
the Roche Blanche, an immense mass of 
white limestone which seems almost top- 
pling over into the valley and the Rocher 
Noir, to the Rocher de St. Jeannet, a 
magnificent bluff, the form of which at 
least is familiar to every one who has made 
his way up to the very lowest height in 
the neighborhood of Nice. Even from 
Cimiez it is a prominent object. ‘The 
quaint little village of St. Jeannet lies 
below it, but high above the road. It is 
worth a visit, though differing little from 
many other small towns of the kind. Be- 
tween the St. Jeannet bluff and the Rocher 
Noir runs a deep gorge, through which 
comes, foaming and rushing from its 
mountain source, the little river of Cagnes 
with an almost Alpine impetuosity, 
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strangely unlike the quiet even flow of 
the gentle little stream we observed down 
below. The St. Jeannet road commands 
a fine view, too, of the hills round Nice 
and the back of the chain that runs from 
the Mont Boron to the frontier, each 
several peak crowned with a grim-looking 
fort that gives some unpleasant sugges- 
tion of the scenes which the smiling coun- 
try beneath may witness in the not dis- 
tant future. We had a driver once on 
this road who impressed his opinions— 
which were strong—upon us in respect of 
these forts. It was scandalous to spend 
so much money on things that did no 
good. Sir Wilfrid Lawson could hardly 
have spoken more warmly on the subject. 
He was not in the least patriotic. *‘ If 
the Germans were to attack us,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘ I for one would give myself up 
for Jost at once. I would surrender im- 
mediately.’’ Perhaps he was of those 
who regret the time when Nice was Ital- 


ian, Most Nicois, however, seem to be of 
another mind. ‘* We are all French 


now,”’ said another gentleman of the same 
profession ; ‘‘there is an Italian party 
still, but it is all composed of the rich. 
They want to be Italian so that they may 
keep the poor in slavery, as they always 
do in Italy.’’ Poor Italy! No doubt our 
friend had got his information from some 
republican orator, who probably knew the 
lie he was telling. France has never for- 
gotten or forgiven the way in which Napo- 
leon III ’s scheme of giving semi-freedom 
t» a weak divided Italy, which must re- 
main at its powerful neighbor’s beck and 
eall, was frustrated by Italians who ven- 
tured to think for themselves, 

There is another road to the coast from 
Vence to diversify the return journey, 
which lies over the low hills on the right 
bank of the Var. The beautiful valley 
through which tkat river runs is spread 
out before us as we pass with all its varied 
features, the little gray villages dotted 
along the hills that rise above its banks— 
Gattiéres, perched on a shelving slope 
farther up on the same side, the beauti- 
fully situated Aspremont opposite, nestling 
into a little nook of hill behind the Mont 
Chauve, and many another,—the grand 
white range of the Maritime Alps showing 
itself through many gaps of the lower 
hills, and farther down toward the sea, 
the smiling coteaue of the Bellet wine- 
country. There is yet another of these 
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old-world villages on the road to the coast, 
St. Laurent du Var, on the very bank of 
the river ; and then we come to the new 
Var bridge, the great highroad daily 
traversed by Mr. Gordon Bennett’s coach, 
which runs between Cannes and Nice, 
through perbaps the most uninteresting 
country in the Riviera, and modern civiliza- 
tion generally. But the backwoods are 
not half exhausted even in this little tract 
of country. We have not mentioned, for 
instance, the charming excursion to the 
pretty village of Villeneuve-Loubet, in the 
lovely valley of the Loup, which is within 
easy walking and still easier driving dis- 
tance from the Vence-Cagnes railway sta- 
tion, on the road from the latter place to 
Grasse. Jt should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this expedition should not be 
undertaken before May, or at least the end 
of April, as the landscape is much im- 
proved when the trees are clothed in the 
fresh green of early summer. Many of 
these places differ considerably according 
to the time when they are visited : to take 
another instance, the stranger who goes to 
see the Vallon des Fleurs at Nice at any 
time later than February will be grievously 
disappointed. 

Of Nice itself we can hardly suppose 
any description to be necessary. Every- 
body has been at Nice at one time or 
other, and the ten miles of coast between 
it and Monaco are as well known toa large 
proportion of the English people as Picca- 
dilly is. The society at Nice, however, 
shows by no means such a preponderance 
of English as we find at Cannes, .the 
French and Russian elements being each 
individually stronger, and in combination 
sufficient to eclipse the Britannic contin- 
gent ; but those who yearn for the society 
of their countrymen will always find enough 
of them to swear by, supplemented by a 
plentiful sprinkling of Americans, who 
muster very strong here. The thoughtful 
Government of the United States was for 
some time in the habit of sending yearly a 
man-of-war to lie in Villefranche harbor 
during the season, solely for the purpose 
of giving dances and entertainments of 
various kinds on board to the American 
visitors at Nice and their friends. It is 
to be regretted that her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have never seen their way to emulat- 
ing this act of geniune patriotism, which, 
however, we believe, has now been inter- 
mitted even by the American authorities. 
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Nice is also the western limit of the Ger- 
man traveller on the Riviera, who is sel- 
dom found, at least in a wild state, at any 
less cosmopolitan resort on the French 
side. At Monaco he is seen to great ad- 
vantage, and is commonly found in large 
numbers at Mentone, which touches the 
italian frontier. Farther west it is not 
considered advisable to adventure. Those 
who seek German society can enjoy it to 
the full in every Italian health-resort. 

One of the most important points for 
those who think of staying at Nice to con- 
sider is the quarter in which they should 
take up their abode. We cannot advise 
any one who goes there for any purpose 
but pleasure to select any one of the hotels 
on the Promenade des Anglais, which are 
moreover, like those on the Quai Masséna 
and Quai St. Jean Baptiste, extremely 
dear. The most robust invalids will be 
safer in the Carabacel quarter, which is 
well sheltered and has a warm exposure, 
if they do uot think it better to retreat 
quite into the country to Cimiez or St. 
Barthélemy, or some such sunny corner. 
For villas, Cimiez is usually recommend- 
ed, but we rather think that a better choice 
may be made among those which lie on 
the western slope of the hills ranning from 
the Observatory to the promontory of 
Mont Boron. There has never yet been 
a hotel in this latter region, but we be- 
lieve that one is to be erected in time for 
this season on the Mont Boron, just be- 
hind Sardou’s unfinished theatre, facing 
the new boulevard which runs across the 
slope from the Potteries to the old Ville- 
franche road. The climate of Nice is 
sharper than that of most of the Riviera 
stations, and is enlivened by a wind which 
comes straight down from the Maritime 
Alps, and is supposed to possess some such 
revivifying qualities as are found in the 
boasted atmosphere of Davos Platz or the 
Engadine. Those who would like to en- 
joy this wind should certainly choose the 
Mont Boron to live upon; others who 
prefer a more sheltered locality will do 
better at Cimiez or Carabacel. The walks 
and drives are specially desirable in the 
neighborhood of Nice, which has an un- 
wonted extent of open country behind it. 
The Vallon des Fleurs, the Val Obscur, 
and Falicon, are known to every: casual 
excursionist, but they in no way exhaast 
the capabilities of the district. There is 
the pleasant valley of the Magnan, from 
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which one may ascend to St. Romain and 
the Bellet country. At St. Romain we 
have seen immense red anemones growing 
in profusion, of which the natives invited 
us to pick our fill, though anemones are 
universally recognized as articles of com- 
merce, and the Nicois holds it his duty to 
make all he possibly can out of every vis- 
itor—small blame to him, honest man ! 
considering the nuisance they must be to 
him. But the Bellet people are more 
primitive, and the only drawback among 
them is that so few can speak French in- 
telligibly. Look not, however, too con- 
stantly on the wine of Bellet, either when 
it is red or when it is white. The latter 
generally is most appreciated at first, but 
we think the former proves the better 
when one is accustomed to it. Both are 
rather heady. Then there is the Val de 
darla and the Val de la Mantega, St. 
Philippe and St. Pierre, the Paillon valley 
itself, and the little towns in and around 
it—Drap and Trinité, Peille, Peillon, and 
Lagnet. There is no end to the pleasant 
expeditions in the neighborhood of Nice. 
The town itself is as full of attractions, 
You can ramble about in the Old Town if 
you have an antiquarian turn; knock 
about the port if you are of a nautical dis- 
position, and confer with the boatmen as 
to when the Vamouna is expected or what 
has become of the Lancaster Witch ; you 
can walk or ride on the Promenade des 
Anglais, listen to the band in the Public 
Garden, spend all your money in the shops 
of the Quai St. Jean Baptiste or the Avenue 
de la Gare, make yourself ill on cakes, 
pains de foie gras, etc., at Rumpelmayer’s, 
play at petits chevaux in the Casino, hear 
a good opera well performed at the Opera- 
house, and generally indulge in mild dis- 
sipation. If not mildly inclined, you can 
also, especially in Carnival time, kick up 
your heels to any extent that vou think 
proper. There are plenty of gambling 
clubs at Nice, where you can lese your 
money and get cheated inte the bargain ; 
the latter privilege cannot be enjoyed at 
Monte Carlo. The Carnival is perhaps 
not in its palmy days, but the shows are as 
elaborate and the balls and redouwtes as up- 
roarious as ever. Speaking of the Carni- 
val, it is as well to warn visitors, especially 
ladies, not to venture into the streets on 
the confetti days unless provided with 
masks and other defensive armor, as peo- 
ple in every-day dress, going about their 
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ordinary business, are apt to be roughly 
handled by the mok of maskers. 

Going from Nice eastward we come to 
one of the most lovely pieces of coast in 
Europe: the first glimpse of the bay of 
Villefranche as one comes round the Mont 
Boron is at least the most beautiful on the 
tiviera, with the possible exception of the 
little bay of Porto Fino on the farther side 
of Genoa ; nor do we know of anything to 
surpass it elsewhere, unless it be the 
glorious prospect of the Bosphorus, the 
Golden Horn, and the Sea of Marmora, 
which is enjoyed from the cemetery of 
Scutari, the most perfect spot we have 
ever seen. We have not much fear of 
contradiction about Villefranche, from the 
traveller of unprejudiced mind who comes 
upon it suddenly on a fine morning as he 
turns the corner of the Monaco road—or, 
still better, of the route forestiére higher 
up—and looks down on the deep blue bay 
with its steep rocky sides, the pleasant 
peninsula of the Cap Ferrat—like a sea- 
monster with a broken back, profane peo- 
ple will say—the barrier of rocks behind 
Beaulieu, which look so strangely like a 
cardboard stage background, the great 
bare hills behind, and the air of calm and 
peace which extends over all.  Illusive 
peace, we are bound to admit : however 
smiling the landscape, if we may be per- 
mitted slightly to alter a couplet of the 
immortal Bon Gaultier— 
‘* A holy calm sensation, one, in fact, of per- 

fect peace, 
Suits as well its real condition as the 
thought of Christmas geese,’’ 

It is a most unpeaceful locality. Ville- 
franche simply teems with preparations 
for war; soldiers are forever exercising 
on its Place d’Armes, and the harbor 
usually holds some half-dozen venomous- 
looking torpedo-boats. Occasionally the 
whole Mediterranean squadron lies in the 
bay, which is very deep and can accom- 
modate a considerable fleet. Some peo- 
ple think this adds to the beauty of the 
view ; and we might agree, would the 
French navy occasionally intermit the 
practice of airing their linen in the rig- 
ging. But an ironclad which looks like a 
gigantic towel-horse is really not a pic- 
turesque object. Another element of un- 
rest is supplied by the incessant train of 
carriages which sweep along the road from 
Nice to Monaco all day long, usually 
driven at a headlong pace, which makes 
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them as dangerous to the passers-by on the 
road as the dust they raise is disagreeable 
to everybody. There is not a dog living 
on that road who has four sound legs ; 
fortunately they get used to accidents. 
We knew one little dog who had had three 
legs broken, and yet could enjoy himself 
in his simple way—he was then in a hum- 
ble station of life—and would even walk 
across the road on his hind-legs when he 
saw a friend approaching on the other 
side, By a sudden and unexpected revo- 
lution in his fortunes he is now rich and 
respected ; but that, as Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling would say, is another story. 

In the many villas of quiet and sedate 
aspect, who shall say how many of the 
visitors are exhausting their brains and 
destroying their peace of mind by calcula- 
tions for a system which shall really not 
break down this time at Monte Carlo? 
Even the kindly people of the land are not 
tranquil. Some years ago this peaceful- 
looking country was torn by a desperate 
feud such as had not been known since the 
days of the Saracen raids, which is still 
spoken of with bated breath—the soul- 
thrilling story of the Mayor and the News- 
paper Proprietor. ‘* What,’’ the sympa- 
thetic reader will ask, after the manner of 
the obliging listeners in the ‘* Arabian 
Nights,’’ ‘‘ was the story of the Mayor 
and the Newspaper Proprietor, and what 
was their case?’’ It is a thrilling tale. 
They were both—we believe they are both 
—exceedingly worthy men, but the for- 
mer, whom we will call the Maire of 
Olivet, was the head of the local anti- 
clerical party ; while the latter, to whose 
journal we will give the name of the 
** Petite Gazette,’ was a pious son of the 
Church and stood stoutly by the good old 
Curé, who used to come and relate to us, 
with many chuckles, each new incident of 
the story. Moved by the ardor of re- 
ligious dissension, M. le Maire went down 
to the town council one day and made a 
violent speech against his adversary. It 
was received with enthusiasm by his sup- 
porters ; but, alas! how imprudent it is 
to offend a newspaper proprietor! Next 
morning the ‘‘ Petite Gazette’’ was carry- 
ing to every corner of France the harrow- 
ing intelligence that the Maire of Olivet 
had suddenly developed symptoms of 
acute hydropbobia at a meeting of the 
town council, and had bitten two or three 
of the councillors, who were now as bad 
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as he. The effect was tremendous; M. le 
Maire’s Sunday reception was quite de- 
serted that week, and the more nervous 
visitors began to prepare for a hurried 
departure to some safer quarter. The 
news spread far and wide, and the para- 
graph was copied into many forcign 
papers, including several reasonable Eng- 
lish journals ; we read it ourselves in the 
** St. James's Gazette.”” The Government 
demanded an explanation, and foreign am- 
bassadors were beginning to make in- 
quiries at the Quai d’Orsay, when a fresh 
paragraph in the ‘* Petite Gazette’’ an- 
nounced that two of M. Pasteur’s pupils, 
who had been specially despatched to Oli- 
vet, had heroically devoted themselves to 
endure the bite of an affected person, and 
had now satisfactorily established the fact, 
already suspected, that this peculiar form 
of rabies was only dangerous to municipal 
councillors. The alarm subsided, and it 
is to be feared that the heartless world 
laughed : what the Government thought 
we do not know; but it is a fact that, 
though M. le Maire still rules at Olivet, 
his sphere of influence has been consider- 
ably cut down since that date, 

Between Nice and Mentone the pleasant 
land overflows with places of harborage 
for the foreign visitor. On the bay of 
Villefranche are few villas, unless on the 
eastern side, and of these the few above 
the highroad are smothered in dust all day 
long. One or two below the road are de- 
lightful, their greatest drawback being 
that at Villefranche, which lies close in 
the angle of the Mont Boron and the Mont 
Vinaigrier, the sun sets about an hour 
earlier than it does at Nice. The Cap 
Ferrat promontory, between Villefranche 
and Beaulieu, is covered with villas, many 
of which are to be had at very reasonable 
rates, especially in the beginning of the 
year, if they have not been let earlier. A 
fair proportion of these villas are well 
built, many have nice gardens, and most 
of them are prettily situated, though rare- 
ly facing absolutely south, and command 
beautiful views. The country round is 
perfect, but the nearest market-place is 
some distance away, and there may be 
some trouble in the management of the 
commissariat department. Beaulieu even 
suffers to some extent in this particular, 
as its shops have not progressed in pro- 
portion to the rapid rise of prices conse- 
quent upon the arrival of the herd of Brit- 
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ish snobs who flocked to Beaulieu on hear- 
ing that Lord Salisbury was going to build 
a villa there. It is, however, the most 
comfortable place on the coast for some 
miles, and boasts of three hotels and a 
first-rate restaurant, the well-known Ré- 
serve, where the visitors from Nice and 
Monte Carlo come in crowds to lunch, 
The visitor who has not yet been there is 
hereby admonished to go and do likewise ; 
it is best to lunch early, say about half- 
past twelve, before the rush comes. We 
do not believe there is any invention of 
gastronomical art which is beyond the re- 
sources of the Réserve of Beaulieu, but 
the man of moderate needs can also pro- 
cure simple and refreshing viands which 
will nat seriously exhaust his pocket. A 
bouillabaisse and a poulet Beaulieu can 
ruin no one; and with a bottle of decent 
wine, this will suffice for the experienced 
traveller who is prepared to rough it. It 
used to be the fashion to go and eat bowil- 
labaisse at the little fishing village of St. 
Jean, across the bay, on the Cap Ferrat, 
but the old restaurant there has been quite 
eclipsed by its new neighbor. Beaulieu 
also boasts of an immense number of little 
villas ; and as it lies in a pretty and pleas- 
ant country, a perfect paradise of flowers, 
and is securely sheltered from the mistral 
by the hills behind, it does certainly pre- 
sent one of the most entirely desirable 
places to live in which the Riviera affords. 
Only the wind, which cannot come in 
from the north, works its way round 
somehow by the sea, and Beaulieu is some- 
times exposed to a very unpleasant cold 
wind from the sea, which feels like a sort 
of echo of the mistral. One who had 
lived there many years—indeed the same 
good old Curé of whom we have spoken, 
and who is since dead—told us that he 
found the climate disagree with him very 
much, because it was too exciting ; we be- 
lieve he suffered from some nervous com- 
plaint. 

There are many little resting-places on 
this well-known strip of coast which often 
escape the casual passer-by. za is one, 
—not the queer little village perched upon 
the top of the cliffs, crowned with the 
ruins of the Saracen pirates’ fort, but the 
little cluster of villas which has sprung up 
round the railway station in a beautiful, 
quiet bay—we beg its pardon, it is not 
called the bay but the Sea of Eza—which, 
to those who do not seek gayety, would 
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make a pleasant enough place to stay at. 
Similarly at Roquebrune, between Monte 
Carlo and Mentone, a few villas have 
found root by the side of the sea, but are 
content to call themselves by the name of 
the picturesque old village on the hill 
above. Roquebrune, it should be men- 
tioned, in days long gone by stood on the 
very top of the hill above, from which one 
day it began gradually to slide down into 
the sea, till the village priest prayed to its 
patron saint, who stopped it where it now 
stands about half-way down. This story 
must be true, because there is a picture 
representing the scene in the parish 
church. At La Turbie, west of Monaco, 
there is a great hotel by the sea, which is 
to be opened at last this season, we are 
told ; but the only habitable houses are 
1500 feet higher, near the village, which 
was once a posting-station of ‘some im- 
portance on the great old Corniche road, 
The road by the sea is quite a modern in- 
vention. A friend who had not seen the 
coast for thirty years told us that the only 
way to get at Monaco from Nice in his 
day was either by a small steamer which 
ran between them, or by driving to La 
Turbie and riding down from there on 
mules. In those days there was a small 
town on the Monaco peninsula, but where 
La Condamine and Monte Carlo now stand 
nothing but rocks and rough grass, on 
which a few goats were generally to be 
seen. ‘l'here is not even yet a direct car- 
riage road from Monte Carlo to La Turbie, 
but we are threatened with a funicular rail- 
way. 

The Principality of Monaco is an ex- 
tremely interesting locality, for many rea- 
sons. The frontier is not extensive, but 
it is possible to walk three miles straight 
on without entering the territories of the 
adjacent French Republic—for a person 
who knows the country, that is. The 
population exceeds that of two other 
European nations, the Principality of 
Liechtenstein and the Republic of San 
Marino. The form of government is an 
absolute monarchy, the present sovereign 
being his Highness Albert Prince of 
Monaco, Duke of Valentinois, Mazarin, 
and Mayenne, Prince of Chateau-Porcien, 
Marquis des Baux, of Chilly and of Guis- 
card, Count of Carlades and of Long- 
jumeau, of Ferrette, Belfort, Thann, and 
Rosemont, etc. 
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‘“‘The Turk, that two-and-fifty kingdoms 
hath,”’ 


has hardly a more magnificent array of 
titles, His Highness is at the head of an 
army numbering almost eighty men, ofli- 
cers included, and a corps of gendarmerie 
more than forty strong ; these calculations 
do not include his special guard of honor, 
A Monegasque staff-oflicer is probably the 
most magnificently attired warrior in Eu- 
rope. The rank and file of the army, 
though less splendid, are also worthy of 
admiration ; having but light duties, they 
can give their minds wholly and entirely 
to the cultivation of the mustache, in 
which department they fear no competi- 
tion. The Prince of Monaco treats upon 
equal terms with foreign potentates, and 
sends envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary to Paris and to the Vatican. 
It is comforting to live under the protec- 
tion of such a mouarch, and his dominions 
are certainly among the most beautiful 
that any earthly sovereign can reign over. 
The peninsula of Monaco itself —perhaps 
we should say the capital—is the most 
striking ; but Monte Carlo has quite as 
pretty accessories, if it was not disfigured 
by the Casino, which is probably the most 
hideous building in existence. It is a 
pleasant spot from every point of view ; 
to those who are, unfortunately, careless 
of the beauties of the scenery, it may still 
appeal as being essentially a place of crea- 
ture-comforts. A dinner at the Hotel de 
Paris—a good dinner, that is—is a thing 
to think fondly of in after-days ; and the 
Paris by no means stands alone in this 1e- 
spect. Do not the French give to their 
innkeepers the title of restaurateurs, as to 
those who bring comfort to the unfortu- 
nate ? and are the vicissitudes of fortune 
anywhere more remarkable than at Monte 
Carlo? It is thus that the memory lin- 
gers in our mind of a certain dish of gray 
mullet at the Hotel Monte Carlo, at a time 
when the prospect before us was black in- 
deed, and the payment of a necessary 
hotel bill at Mentone seemed to hang in 
the balance. But why dwell on these har- 
rowing details? Fortune, who had per- 
haps been having a good dinner herself 
somewhere, became again propitious, and 
we crossed the Italian frontier next day 
with a light heart and a more or less heavy 
pocket. 

Perhaps we shall be expected to say 
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something about the Casino. Nobody 
need play who wishes to enjoy all the 
privileges thereof. The exchanging of 
your visiting card at the door for an offi- 
cial (gratuitous) card of admission makes 
you absolutely free of the place, the read- 
ing-rooms, the music-rooms, and all, You 
can hear an excellent concert performed by 
a first-rate orchestra; if you go to the 
theatre at night you must pay for your 
place, but otherwise everything is open to 
you free, and you need never play, or go 
near the play-rooms, unless you like. You 
cannot even hear the sound of the play 
going on unless you deliberately show your 
card once more to the special official who 
stands at the door of the rooms, and enter 
of your own accord. For our own part, 
we consider it more moral to play, espe- 
cially if you consider the gambling-house 
as an abuse which ought to be removed. 
For the players, at least, are doing their 
best to win from the proprietors some of 
the money which enables them to keep it 
up, while those who only enjoy the other 
entertainments, which the success of the 
bank has enabled the latter to provide, ap- 
pear to rejoice with them over the spoils 
of the victims. Not that we believe much 
in those victims ; of course there will al- 
ways be a few lunatics who ought not to 
be at large, and who would, no doubt, 
have made equal fools of themselves in 
some other way if they had not come to 
Monte Carlo, like the young lady who re- 
cently committed suicide after having 
played the game of a hopeless maniac at 
the tables, apparently in a frantic search 
after excitement, for of winning, or even 
of not losing, she can have had no idea. 
This last is the only case of suicide conse- 
quent upon losses at Monte Carlo which 
we have personally known to stand exami- 
nation. In the vivid imaginations of vari- 
ous Societies for the Abolition of State- 
Protected Vice, suicides occur every day, 
often in the rooms themselves, in the 
presence—if the stories were true—of 
dozens of English people of both sexes, 
most of whom, while privately staking a 
five-franc piece or two, would be perfectly 
charmed by the opportunity to write an 
account of such a disaster to an English 
paper, and draw a fitting moral therefrom, 
It is painful to decide that the supposed 
disasters are deliberate fabrications, but 
we fear it is difficult to arrive at any other 
conclusion. A year or two ago a com- 
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munication was sent to the English papers 
announcing that fourteen suicides had 
taken place at Monte Carlo during the Car- 
nival week, The British consul was ab- 
sent at the time on leave—perhaps this 
was known to the authors of the legend— 
and consequently unable to inquire at once 
into the question ; but on his return he 
could soon declare authoritatively that the 
whole story was a perfectly groundless in- 
vention. Some years earlier, in the win- 
ter of 1883-84, there was a grand chance, 
as it seemed, for the enemies of the Casi- 
no. A young American of considerable 
property committed suicide at New York 
almost immediately after his arrival from 
Europe. The cause of his act could hard- 
ly be in doubt, as it was proved that the 
unfortunate man had come straight home 
from Monaco by the most direct route. 
Doubtless he had lost all his money in 
that den of iniquity, and one of those 
strange, pathetic impulses which come over 
men at the last had brought him back to 
die in his native country. It seemed al- 
most a shame to overthrow such a pretty 
story, but, unfortunately, it was proved 
that the gentleman in question had won 
heavily at Monte Carlo, and, like a wise 
man, had secured his winnings and started 
home with them at once. On his way 
home he fell into the hands of some of the 
sharpers who ply their trade on the Atlan- 
tic liners, and was not only stripped of his 
winnings and all his ready money, but also 
had to give I O U’s for large sums, prac- 
tically exhausting his whole capital ; so 
that on his arrival, after making arrange- 
ments for the payment of these liabilities, 
he shot himself in a fit of desperation. It 
is interesting to note that at Monte Carlo 
he could only have played with the actual 
eash he had with him, promissory-notes 
not being permitted—a very valuable safe- 
guard, 

We should hardly advise the ordinary 
traveller, whether he play or not, to estab- 
lish himself at Monte Carlo. It is very 
pretty no doubt, but it is extremely dear, 
the inhabitants holding that people who 
come there do so with the intention of 
spending money; if they didn’t, they 
would go elsewhere. Besides, the regular 
Monte Carlists are not amusing people to 
talk to, though their ways are sometimes 
funny enough, It is tedious to hear of 
nothing from morning to night but the 
reason why your neighbor won or lost the 
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last time he played, especially as the 
wretched man knows all the time that he 
proses that you cannot possibly want to 
hear him, for no man upon earth ever be- 
lieved in his neighbor’s system. We have 
known a few unfortunate people who be- 
lieved in their own, and heaven knows 
what has become of them by this time. 
Mentone is a better plafe to stay at. Peo- 
ple will tell you that Mentone is depress- 
ing because there are so many invalids 
about ; but this drawback we regard as 
mythical. There is a flourishing popula- 
tion of healthy visitors, chiefly German, 
who spend all their days at Monte Carlo— 
for the trains suit very well, and there are 
only five miles to go. 

We have not left ourselves space to say 
more about Mentone than that it is very 
snugly sheltered by the hills, which here 
approach very near to the shore; but 
there are bolt-holes, in the shape of two 
narrow valleys, which lead to a most de- 
lightful country behind. It is usually 
warm, and is one of the safest stations for 
people with weak chests ; probably San 
Kemo and Costebelle alone compete with 
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it in this respect. We should advise vis- 
itors to select a house or hotel on the east 
bay, familiarly known to the inhabitants 
as the baie des Anglais or the baie du Doc- 
teur Bennett. We have no time to cross 
the frontier ; but we may just mention 
that San Remo is warm and sheltered, its 
surroundings are pretty, and its climate 
mild, as is also its atmosphere, natural, 
moral, and social. It is very pleasant for 
a short stay, but perhaps rather enervating 
if one remains there long ; at any rate, it 
is vastly preferabie to the dreary, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable plain in which the 
newer part of Bordighera is situated, The 
old town is delightful, but nobody could 
live there. There is, however, a cheap 
little hotel—we think it is called the Hotel 
Windsor—on the slope of the Capo S. 
Ampeglio, which we have always regarded 
in our mind’s eye as the one place in which 
life in Bordighera would be supportable. 
The Hinterland of Bordighera and San 
temo yields to no other part of the coast 
in interest and beauty.—Dlackwood’s 
Magazine. 


——————000 
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Tne first Opera ever heard in Europe 
was the opera of Daphne. It was per- 
formed in the year 1594, and was consid- 
ered such an oddity by those who heard 
it, that there were not wanting people to 
exclaim loudly against the introduction of 
such a foreign and ‘‘ utterly unnatural 
drama,’’ as they were pleased to call it. 
The absurdity that the performers should 
sing their lines instead of speaking them, 
should fence and fight to the accompani- 
ment of music, and even at the point of 
death should have achorus standing round 
them, bewailing in alto, tenor, and soprano 
their woe, seemed a little too much for the 
gravity of many people; and the first 
opera was the butt of jeers, criticism, and 
ridicule. It was, in fact, a bold experi- 
ment on the part of a few cultivated men 
to revive in modern Europe the drama of 
the Greeks. The Count di Vernio was 
one of the most cultured men of his time, 
in an age of great refinement, when, it 
may be added, even ladies could read and 
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write Latin, and many of them understood 
Greek, He himself, an excellent scholar, 
and a man of princely hospitality, threw 


. open his house to all the learned men and 


great artists of Florence. The Count’s 
Palace was a very gallery of antique art. 
Sculptures belonging to the best days of 
Greek art lined the walls ; rare and costly 
paintings were to be seen in profusion ; 
and side by side with the marbles of 
Praxiteles and Polycletus were to be found 
ancient manuscripts of untold value, ob- 
tained from the refugees of Constantino- 
ple, when that capital was sacked by the 
Turks, treating of the theoretical princi- 
ples of Greek sculpture, painting, and 
music. There were weekly gatherings at 
the Palace of all that was learned and tal- 
ented in Florence. It was the Count’s 
custom to receive his guests in bis hall ; 
and then to take them round his galleries, 
hearing their criticisms of any new work 
he might have added recently to his treas- 
ures ; or, in the case of those who now 
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for the first time looked upon the wonders 
of the Palazzo Vernio, listening with de- 
light to the expressions of wonder and ad- 
miration which burst involuntarily from 
their lips, After the tour of the gallery 
was over, it was the usual practice for 
some one of the company to recite a poeti- 
cal composition, while the others gather- 
ing round listened with attention, but at 
the same time with that attitude of mental 
reservation which a strongly developed 
faculty of criticism is likely to cause, 
After the poem was over, there was in- 
variably a critical discussion of its merits. 

Little by little it had become plain to 
these cultured habitués of the Palace that 
the best experiments and emulation of the 
poetic art of antiquity left something to 
be desired. There was still a deficiency 
felt, but not definitely understood, even 
when the odes of Pindar had been repro- 
duced in Italian syllable for syllabie ; even 
when the poems of Sappho had received a 
complete and plastic transcription in the 
Tuscan dialect. 

At last it was suggested, and suggested 
rightly, that ancient poetry was always ac- 
companied by music. When Sappho 
would deliver one of her poems, she was 
not accustomed to recite her lines as an 
actor or an elocutionist at present, or as 
one of the poets who in Count Vernio’s 
house repeated his latest effusion. She 
took a lyre in her hand, and striking the 
chords, sang her poetical lines in a sweet 
and impassioned voice, the effect of which, 
added to the charm of the poetry, pro- 
duced that wonderful impression on her 
hearers which all antiquity testifies to. In 
the same way Pindar entrusted the de- 
livery of his odes to a chorus of vocalists, 
who danced while they sang. Here, then, 
was the secret of the Greek poetical art at 
once laid bare, and it remained to be seen 
how far the poets and dilettanti at Count 
Vernio’s gatherings could take advantage 
of it. 

In the first place, the poets acknowl- 
edged a great and insuperable difficulty at 
the outset: none of them could sing. 
How, then, would it be to depute choruses 
of vocalists to sing the songs in the man- 
ner of Pindar and hischorus? And from 
this suggestion the way was not very long 
to that other proposal, which seemed but 
the natural sequel to the former—why not 
attempt the revival of that organized form 
of chorus and solo which was known as 
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Greek tragedy, and which would be sure 
to attract public interest by the charming 
union of not only poetry and music but 
ulso of scenic display ? Accordingly, one 
of their number was deputed to prepare a 
dramatic poem written on a given classical 
subject in the style of Sopbocles, and a 
musician was commissioned to set it to 
music, 

The tragedy of the Greeks, which was 
now to undergo the experiment of a revival 
in Europe, had been the growth of cen- 
turies in the classical clime wherein it was 
a native. The theatre was so arranged 
that the actors should stand on a high 
stage, furnished with scenery and all other 
requisites, while a distinct body of per- 
formers, called the chorus, had _ their 
place in what we should call the pit, but 
which the Greeks called the orchestra—a 
large flat circular enclosure, larger than the 
arena of any modern circus, and reaching 
from the verge of the stage to the 
rim of the lowest tier of benches which 
surrounded the enclosure. Here the 
chorus, who supplied both music and 
action to the development of the drama, 
had their traditional place. 

The flimsy contrivances of gauze and can- 
vas which do duty for scenes in a modern 
theatre were very far from satisfying the 
artistic nature of the Greeks. If the ex- 
terior of a house was to be represented, the 
facade would be built up with huge blocks 
of wood, painted to resemble stone. If 
un interior were portrayed, solid walls and 
massive furniture would be seen on the 
stage. For open-air scenes, the scenic 
artists endeavored as far as possible to 
bring in the resources of nature to their 
aid ; and as there was a park at the back 
of most theatres, the eyes of the spectators 
were regaled with real trees, real emerald 
turf, and sometimes real waterfalls plash- 
ing down arock, The theatre itself had 
no roof ; the performances took place in 
broad day, with the sun shining overhead, 
and the blue sky beaming down on the 
spectators, 

The tragedy commenced by the curtain 
rolling down—it sank on rollers into the 
stage, while 
revealing the scene in all its beauty to the 
spectators. Then the sound of instruments 
was heard, and the chorus, four or six 
abreast, marched in military order into the 
orchestra, They played flutes and lyes 
as they walked, the tune generally being 
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a military march, to the sound of which 
they performed various martial evolutions 
in the orchestra, and then grouped them- 
selves round the altar which rose in the 
midst of the large arena. When they took 
their place at the altar, the tune of the 
march ceased, and some sitting, some 
standing, in an attitude of classical repose, 
they commenced the overture to the 
tragedy. 

The overture concluded, the actors 
would appear on the stage, and while the 
chorus assumed a statuesque tranquillity 
round the altar, would declaim their lines 
in a sort of sonorous recitative, accom- 
panied with occasional notes or chords on 
the lyre. This method of singing their 
parts, instead of speaking them, was in a 
manner forced upon the performers by the 
immense size of the theatre. The great 
theatre of Bacchus in which the tragedies 
took place accommodated with ease from 
thirty to forty thousand spectators. No 
elocution, however distinct, could reach 
the ears of the tenants of the farthest 
benches, or even be audible half-way 
through the immense throng. The actors, 
therefore, were compelled to chant their 
parts in order to make their voices carry 
the requisite distance. They were aided 
in this endeavor by a sort of miniature 
speaking-trumpet, which was fixed inside 
the waxen mask which they invariably 
wore, and which multiplied the natural 
tones of their voice to such a degree that 
they could send their monotonous recita- 
tive rolling through the theatre. After 
their dialogue and action had lasted a cer- 
tain time, they left the stage ; and the 
chorus, striking up their flutes and lyres, 
commenced a highly musical and melo- 
dious song, to the accompaniment of which 
they danced in mazy rings through the or- 
chestra. The beauty of their dances was 
universally acknowledged, and arose pre- 
sumably from the exceeding care in the 
preparation of them. Sculptors and paint- 
ers came to assist the chorus-master at the 
rehearsals, and to suggest artistic and strik- 
ing poses for the dancers, The weavings 
and interweavings of the lines of dancers 
were the subject of the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of their trainers ; 
and the whole orchestra was traced with 
intricate patterns in chalk, over which the 
dancers plied their feet according to a pre- 
concerted plan. 

The choral dance over, once more the 

New Serres,—Vot. LVII., No, 2. 
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actors entered the stage, and in such alter- 
nate appearances of actors and chorus the 
structure of the play consisted. 

Such was the highly artistic and finished 
form of musical composition which Count 
Vernio and his friends designed to revive 
in Italy, and it remains for us to see how 
they succeeded in their task. 

A performance on so gigantic a scale as 
the Greek tragedy was plainly out of the 
question, since there was neither the place 
nor the public to make such an innovation 
possible. The only places ever open to 
dramatic performances, or ‘‘ shows,’’ £8 
we should more properly call them, were 
the halls of the nobility. There were no 
theatres except of the roughest kind, where 
the mysteries and moralities were per- 
formed ; and there was no public able to 
appreciate aught of a refined nature except 
the nobles, and they preferred to confine 
all such representations to their own house. 
At banquets and at fétes it was often the 
custom for a rich nobleman to offer to his 
friends a pageant. The awning at one end 
of the banqueting-hall would suddenly be 
lifted up, and would reveal an emblematic 
figure of Victory. A flourish of trumpets 
would announce the entry of another char- 
acter—this would perhaps be a woman 
clothed in pure white, with a crown on 
her head, to represent Virtue. After 
sundry gestures had been gone through by 
these two chief actors, Virtue would em- 
brace Victory. Next, a figure hideous to 
behold, representing Crime, would be in- 
troduced, surrounded by a crowd of imps, 
symbolical of the Vices. Crime would 
endeavor to participate in the fraternity 
established between Virtue and Victory ; 
but after many attempts and many useless 
seductions, he would be forced to retire, 
baflied, from the scene, amid the uproar- 
ious applause of the spectators, and to the 
complete satisfaction of everybody present, 
who saw in such a finale a very natural 
termination of the drama, and were so ac- 
customed to simple entertainments, that 
they never desired anything stronger to 
stimulate their theatrical palates. 

Count Vernio and his friends had such 
a public to cater for, and for such enter- 
tainments they proposed to substitute their 
revived Greek tragedy. How were they 
to proceed ? In the first place, they found 
it impossible to arrange the theatre as the 
Greeks arranged it—that is, with a large 
open space between the stage and the spec- 
11 
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tators, wherein the chorus might perform 
their evolutions. This had reluctantly to 
be given up. Likewise had the elaborate 
scenery on the stage itself to be abandoned 
—the built-up houses, the verdant grass, 
the real trees. Most of the pomp and 
massive pageantry of the Greek drama fell 
away before the possibilities at the com- 
mand of this handful of men, so zealous to 
revive, if not its divine dignity, at least its 
purity and all its beauty. The masks of 
the actors were an adventitious adjunct 
which the Count and his friends never 
thought of employing. With all this 
elimination, what, then, was left for the 
revived Greek tragedy to come and go 
on? There were the actors; the chorus 
—now removed from the orchestra, and 
most reluctantly placed on the stage ; the 
seenery—marvellously robbed of its splen- 
dcr; and last, not least, the divine dramas 
left by the Greek poets, whereon to model 
the structure of the play. 

Now, whenever the actors spoke, or 
rather chanted, in Greek tragedy, the poet 
made use of a certain metre called iambics, 
which is very well represented to us by 
our own iambic measure, such as Shake- 
speare writes in, with the exception that 
the Greek iambics were two syllables 
longer. Its metre was supposed, and cor- 
rectly supposed, by the Greeks to approxi- 
mate very nearly to the flow of oidinary 
prose. This was its especial utility. The 
actor could chant his speeches in a verse 
which did not violate any ideas of dramatic 
probability. The music which went in 
company with this homcly form of verse 
was itself likewise very free and unmelo- 
dious, approaching the cadences of ordi- 
nary speech, rather than that exalted form 
of utterance which we call singing. The 
actor in reciting his iambics neither sang 
nor did he speak, but he chanted in a soit 
of half-musical, half-onatorical tone, being 
accompanied by occasional chords or 
notes of the lyre by the chorus, who, sta- 
tioned beneath the stage, could supply the 
music to the actor’s recitations from the 
same post of vantage which a modern band 
now occupy. Count Vernio and his friends 
were well aware of these various points ; 
but as this peculiar species of musical 
declamation had never been heard in Italy, 
they were at a loss to know precisely what 
it was, or how they could reconcile the 
ears of their countrymen to accept it. 
None of the band of dilettanti was suc- 
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cessful in his experiments to reconstruct 
this defunct style of music, except Giulio 
Caccini, who, appearing at their assembly 
one day with a lyre or a violin—we forget 
which—declaimed with much art many 
passages of poetry, reproducing in an 
inimitable way the cadences of the old 
Greek style, and combining them with the 
spirit of modern music so successfully as 
quite to reconcile them to the modern ear, 
He accompanied himself with the violin 
or the lyre ; butas the lyre of his day was 
by no means a faithful reproduction of the 
ancient Greek instrument, being a treble 
instead of a bass instrument, and as the 
violin was still less an adequate copy, it 
was resolved to accompany this style of 
declamation by the violoncello, called in 
those days the viol da gamba, which gave 
the bass notes so essential to bring the 
method of accompaniment in harmony 
with that of the Greeks. The style of 
musical declamation invented by Caccini 
was called Recitative, and it was resolved 
by the assembled company that through- 
out their tragedy the actors should speak 
in nothing but the recitative of Caccini. 
And so far—that is to-say, in at least half 
the framework of their tragedy—they had 
brought their intended revival into com- 
plete harmony with its Greek model. 

By placing the chorus on the stage they 
had put an end to the possibility of the 
choral dance. The stage was but a few 
long boards, of only three or four feet 
deep, and there was barely room for the 
actors to stand on it. The Greek dramatic 
traditions were likewise infringed upon, 
by the necessity of placing a body of in- 
strumentalists in front of the stage, where 
we have them now, who could be present 
during the whole continuance of the 
tragedy, and could at once accompany the 
chorus in their song and the actors in their 
recitative. This wasan essentially modern 
innovation, but, as we see, rendered en- 
tirely necessary by the peculiar arrange- 
ments of the stage on which Count Vernio 
and bis friends had undertaken to produce 
their tragedy. 

Next was the question, Ilow to anange 
the music of the chorus? And since the 
choral odes were at once the sweetest, the 
most rhythmic, and the most melodious 
pieces of music ever composed by Greek 
pen, the revivalists determined to give 
their composer carte blanche to write the 
chorus in the sweetest music he could com- 
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pose in the modern style—employing mod- 
ern harmony and modern melody. 

Just as they were about to mould the 
result of their labors into a solid and ar- 
tistic form, Count Vernio was summoned 
from Florence to Rome to take office in 
the Pope’s household as Groom of the 
Chamber, The friendly reunions which 
had taken place in his house, and which 
had been of such untold importance on the 
development of modern music, were there- 
fore brought to an untimely termination ; 
and the dilettanti might have been deprived 
of their grand object at the very moment 
of its fulfilment, had it not been for the 
enthusiasm of Jacopo Corsi, a wealthy 
Florentine citizen, who invited them to 
meet henceforth in his sumptuous dwell- 
ing, to continue at their ease their investi- 
gations and experiments in musical art. 
Hither, then, they congregated, and here 
the finishing touches were put to the great 
design of launching a new musical art into 
the world. The poet Rinuccini, who had 
been commissioned to write the words, 
had now brought his labor of love toa 
conclusion with the approval of the entire 
coterie ; and Jacopo Peri, to whom spe- 
cially the composition of the music had 
been entrusted, was likewise far advanced 
with his task. We do not know why 
Caccini, the inventor of recitative, was not 
commissioned to perform the musical part 
of the task ; perhaps he was deficient in 
the melodic genius necessary to write the 
chorus ; perhaps there was a rivalry be- 
tween him and Peri, and the latter had 
succeeded in ousting the original inventor 
of the recitative style—at any rate, we 
hear that Peri had taken up Caccini’s in- 
vention and had soon come to write it al- 
most as well as its master. 

Jacopo Corsi’s house possessed large 
and sumptuous halls, and in one of these 
a platform was fitted up to serve for the 
stage, sufficient room was allowed at the 
wings for the chorus to enter, and doors 
for the entry of the actors were made at 
the back. A band of musicians was sta- 
tioned in the orchestra below the stage, 
their instruments consisting of a spinet, an 
organ, three flutes, one violin, four trom- 
bones, a horn, and four cornets. A grand 
féte was given by Corsi on the occasion of 
the performance ; the élite of Florence 
flocked to his mansion to hear this extraor- 
dinary musical work, about which every- 
body gave different reports, but which 
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each person seemed to believe would be 
unique, novel, and interesting. The hall 
was filled with spectators ; the curtain rose ; 
the singers came on the stage ; the solitary 
violin twittered, the cornets tootooed, the 
spinet tinkled, the organ boomed, and the 
first opera ever heard in Europe was 
brought to a successful performance. 

The piece was indeed successful among 
the chosen and select audience who had 
assembled to hear it. All people of culti- 
vated tastes also were prepared by their 
knowledge of Greek culture to receive and 
sympathize with the efforts of Count Ver- 
nio’s fricnds. But the general public 
were as yet quite uneducated in the style, 
and purely Philistine. The ‘‘ monotonous 
drawl ‘of the recitative,’’ as they called 
it, they could not tolerate. They were 
firmly convinced that the whole opera 
from first to last should have been a 
collection and succession of purely melo- 
dious pieces. Antagonism, pasquinade, 
detraction, did their utmost to discredit 
the peculiar style of revived Greek music ; 
but ‘‘the Greeks,” as they were now 
called, still held their own. In a year or 
two’s time, another opera, of more elabo- 
rate proportions, entitled Hurydice, was 
ready, Peri and Caccini being its joint 
composers. Owing to the unfortunate 
rivalry between these two men, they soon 
disagreed about the merits of their joint 
composition, and each resolved to write a 
Eurydice of his own. It was about this 
time that a great political marriage set all 
Florence alive with festivity and gayety. 
King Henry IV. of France married Mary 
de’ Medici, and the invention of all the 
caterers of amusement in Florence was 
taxed to do honor to the occasion. 
Among other entertainments, the new 
operas of ‘‘ the Greeks’’ were thought of 
as likely to add a zest of novelty to the 
spectacles, and they were duly performed 
before this enlightened Prince and his 
young bride, This opened a way fer 
them into France, as the king. express d 
himself highly delighted with the novelty 
of the music. And the other cities of 
Italy, seeing the good results which at- 
tended the Florentine operas, were not 
long in starting similar performances on 
their own account. In this way the Opera 
began to spread ; and in fifty years it was 
established as the most refined and /avor- 
ite form of music in all the countries of 
Europe.— Chambers’s Journal. 
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BY WALTER CRANE, 


Tue sense of beauty, like the enchanted 
princess in the wood, seems liable, both in 
communities and individuals, to periods of 
hypnotism. These periods of slumber, or 
suspended animation, are not, however, 
free from distorted dreams, having a cer- 
tain tyrannical compulsion which causes 
those under their influence to blindly ac- 
cept arbitrary ideas and cast-iron customs 
as if they were parts of the irrevocable 
order of nature—until the hour of the 
awakening comes and the household gods 
of wood and stone, so ignorantly wor- 
shipped, are cast from their pedestals. 
Such a period of apathetic slumber and of 
awakening in the arts we have been pass- 
ing through in England during this last 
quarter of the century, side by side with 
analogous movements in the political and 
social world. 

As regards domestic architecture, the 
streets of London will give us an index of 
the successive waves of taste on fashion 
which the present century has seen, from 
the quasi-classical, represented in the 
Peloponnesus of Regent’s Park, to the 
eclectic Queen Anne-ism of the esthetic 
village at Turnham Green. These two 
extremes, with all the various modifications 
of the outward aspect of the English home 
—degrees indicating the are of architec- 
tural fashion, as it were—imply a series of 
corresponding transformations of interiors 
with all their modern complexities of fur- 
niture and decorations. 

But the wheat of artistic thought and 
invention is a good deal encumbered with 
chaff—the chaff of commerce and of fash- 
ion ; and it needs some pains to find the 
real vital germs. To trace the genesis of 
our revival we must go -back to the days 
of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and 
although none of them were decorative 
designers in the strict sense—unless we ex- 
cept D. G. Rossetti—yet by their resolute 
and enthusiastic return to the direct sym- 
bolism, frank naturalism, and poetic or 
romantic sentiment of medieval art, with 
the power of modern analysis superadded, 
and the more profound and intellectual 
study of both nature and art which the 
severity of their practice demanded, and 
last, but not least, their intense love of 


detail, turned the attention to other 
branches of design than painting. The 
very marked character of their pictures, 
standing out with almost startling effect 
from among the works of the older Aca- 
demic School, demanded at least a special 
architecture in the frame, and this led to 
the practice of painters designing their 
own frames, those who were concerned for 
unity and decorative effect. Mr. Holman 
Hunt, for instance, has, 1 believe, always 
designed his own frames, as well as some 
of the ornamental accessories of his pic- 
tures—such as the pot for the basil in his 
Isabella. The late D. G. Rossetti, the 
poet-painter, and perhaps the central and 
inspiring luminary of the remarkable 
group, evidently cared greatly for decora- 
tive effect, and bestowed the utmost pains 
upon tributary detail, designing the frames 
to his pictures, the cover and lining for his 
own poems, and various title-pages. Many 
of his pictures, too, are remarkable for their 
beauty and richness of accessory details 
which give a distinct decorative charm to 
his work, closely associated as they are 
with its motive and poetic purpose. 

The researches of Henry Shaw and his 
fine works upon art of the Middle Ages, 
first published in the ‘‘ forties’? by Picker- 
ing, and printed by the Chiswick Press, 
no doubt had their share in directing the 
attention of artists to the beauty and in- 
vention bestowed upon every accessory of 
daily life in medizval times. 

Above all influences from the literary 
side, however, must be placed the work 
of John Ruskin, an enormously vitalizing 
and still-living force, powerful to awaken 
thought, and by its kind!ing enthusiasm to 
stir the dormant sense of beauty in the 
minds that come under the spell of his 
eloquence, which always turns the eyes to 
some new or unregarded or forgotten 
beauty in nature or in art. The secret of 
his power as a writer on art lies no doubt 
in the fact that he approached the whole 
question from the fundamental architec- 
tural side, and saw clearly the close con- 
nection of artistic development with social 
life. The whole drift of his teaching is 
toward sincerity and Gothic freedom in 
the arts, and is a strong protest agains 
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Academic convention and classical cold- 
ness. 

Among architects, men like Pugin and 
William Burgess, enthusiasts in the Gothic 
revival, gave a great deal of care and 
thought to decorative detail and the design 
of furniture and accessories. The latter, 
in the quaint house which he built for him- 
self in Melbury Road, showed a true 
Gothic spirit of inventiveness and whiim- 
sicality applied to things of every-day use, 
as well as the mural decorator’s instinct 
for symbolism, Since their day Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw may almost be said to have car- 
ried all before him, and has quite created 
a type of later Victorian architecture. 
His work, beautiful and inventive as it 
often is, however, has not the character 
and reserve of the work of Mr. Philip 
Webb, and he too is a decorative designer, 
especially of animals, of remarkable orig- 
inality and power. His work in architec- 
ture and other design is generally seen in 
association with that of Mr. William Mor- 
ris in decoration. Our younger men are 
now fighting the battle of the artistic side 
of architecture against the purely utilita- 
rian or commercial pass-examination pro- 
fessional view. 

The impulse toward Greek and Roman 
forms in furniture and decoration, which 
had held sway with designers since the 
French Revolution, wasdead. The elegant 
lines and limbs of quasi-classical couches 
and chairs on which our grandfathers and 
grandmothers reclined, in high coat-collars 
and short waists, had grown gouty and 
clumsy in the hands of Victorian uphol- 
sterers ; the carved scrolls and garlands 
had lost even the attenuated grace they 
once possessed, and a certain feeling for 
naturalism creeping in made matters worse, 
and utterly deranged the ornamental de- 
sign of the period. An illustrated cata- 
logue of the Exhibition of 1851 will suffi- 
ciently indicate the monstrosities in furni- 
ture and decoration which were supposed 
to be artistic. The last stage of decom- 
position had been reached, and a period 
of, perhaps, unexampled hideousness in 
furniture, dress, and decoration set in 
which lasted the life of the Second Em- 
pire, and fitly perished with it. Relics of 
this period, I believe, are still to be dis- 
covered in the cold shade of remote draw- 
ing-rooms and ‘‘ apartments to let,’’ which 
take the form of big looking-glasses: and 
machine-lace curtains, and where the fur- 
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niture is afflicted with curvature of the 
spine, and dreary lumps of bronze and 
ormolu repose on marble slabs at every 
opportunity ; where monstrosities of every 
kind are encouraged under glass shades, 
while every species of design-debauchery 
is indulged in upon carpets, curtains, 
chintzes and wall-papers, and where the 
antimacassar is made to cover a multitude 
of sins, When such ideas of decoration 
prevailed, having thcir origin, or proto- 
types, in the vapid splendors of imperial 
saloons, and had to be reduced to the scale 
of the ordinary citizen’s house and pocket, 
the thing became absurd as well as hideous. 
Besides, the cheap curly legs of the wneasy 
chairs and couches came off, and the 
stuffed seats, with a spacious show of 
padded comfort, were'delusions and snares, 
Long ago the old English house-place, 
with its big chimney-corner, had given 
way to the bourgeois arrangement of din- 
ing and drawing-room—even down to the 
smallest slated hut, with a Doric portico. 
The parlor had become a kind of sanctuary 
veiled in machine-lace, where the bright- 
ness of the curtains was compensated for 
by the massiveness of their poles, and 
where Berlin wool-work and bead mats 
flourished exceedingly. 

Enter to such an interior a plain, unvar- 
nished rush-bottomed chair from Bucking- 
hamshire, sound in wind and limb— 
‘** C’est impossible !’ And yet the rush- 
bottomed chair and the printed cotton of 
frank design and color from an unpretending 
and somewhat inaccessible house in Queen 
Square, may be said to have acted as the 
sling and the stone which have slain the 
false ideals of vulgar smartness in domes- 
tic decoration—at least wherever refine- 
ment and feeling have been exercised at 
all. 

‘* Lost in the contemplation of palaces, 
we have forgotten to look about us for a 
chair,’? wrote Mr. Charles L. Eastlake in 
an article which appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine some time in the ‘‘ sixties,”’ or 
early ‘* seventies.’? The same writer (now 
Keeper of the National Gallery) brought 
out Hints on Household Taste shortly 
afterward, and he, too, was ‘‘ on the side 
of the angels’’ of sense and fitness in these 
things. The ‘ chair,’’ at any rate, was 
now discovered, if only a rush-bottomed 
one. 

The first practical steps toward actually 
producing things combining use and 
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beauty, and thus enabling people so mind- 
ed to deck their homes after the older and 
simpler English manner, was taken by Mr. 
William Morris and his associates, who 
founded the house in Queen Square afore- 
mentioned, Appealing at first only to a 
limited circle of friends, mostly engaged 
in the arts, the new ideas began to get 
abroad, the new designs were eagerly 
seized upon. Morris and Company had 
to extend their operations, and soon no 
home with any claim to decorative charm, 
was felt to be complete without its vine 
and fig-tree—so to speak—from Queen 
Square ; and before long a typical Morris- 
room was given to the British public to 
dine in at South Kensington Museum. 

The great advantage and charm of the 
Morrisian method is that it lends itself to 
either simplicity or to splendor. You 
might be almost plain enough to please 
Thoreau, with a trush-bottomed chair, 
piece of matting, and oaken trestle-table ; 
or you might have gold and lustre (the 
choice ware of William de Morgan) gleam- 
ing from the sideboard, and jewelled light 
in your windows, and walls hung with rich 
arras tapestry. 

OF course, a host of imitators appeared, 
and manufacturers and upholsterers were 
quick to adopt the more superficial char- 
acteristics, watering down the character a 
good deal for the average taste—that is, 
the timid taste of the person who has not 
made up his mind, which may be de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ wonder-what-so-and-so- 
will-think-of-it’’ state—but its effects upon 
the older ideas of house decoration were 
definite. Plain painting displaced grain- 
ing and marbling, frankly but freely con- 
ventionalized patterns routed the imitative 
and nosegay kinds. Leaded and stained 
glass filled the places which were wont to 
be filled with the blank despair of the 
ground kind. The white marble mantel- 
piece turned pale before rich hangings and 
deep-toned wall-papers, and was disman- 
tled and sent to the churchyard. 

These were some of the most marked 
effects of the adoption of the new, ora 
return to older and sounder ideas in do- 
mestic decoration. : 

The quiet influence of the superb collec- 
tions at the South Kensington Museum, 
and the opportunities of study,,open to 
all, of the most beautiful specimens of 
Medizeval, Renaissance, and Oriental de- 
sign and craftsmanship of all kinds must 
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not be forgotten—an influence which can- 
not be rated as of too much importance 
and value, and which has been probably of 
more far-reaching influence in its effect on 
designers and craftsmen than the more 
direct effoits of the Department to reach 
them through its school system. By 
means of this, as is well known, it was 
sought to improve the taste and culture of 
artisans by putting within their reach 
courses of study and exercises in drawing 
and design, the results of which, it was 
hoped, carried back into the practice of 
their various trades and handicrafts, would 
make them better craftsmen because better 
draughtsmen. Now, if we were to ask 
why, on the whole, the system has not 
been so fruitful of result in this direction, 
we should find ourselves plunged at once 
into the deep waters of economic condi- 
tions, of the relations of employer and 
emploved, of hours, of wages, of commer- 
cial competition, trade unions, and, in 
fact, should bring the whole labor ques- 
tion about our ears. 

Of course, the whole scheme of the 
schools of design was based upon the idea 
of improvement downward, and like many 
modern improvements, or reforms, its con- 
trivers sought to make the tree of art flour- 
ish and put forth new leaves, without at- 
tending to the nourishment of the roots or 
touching the soil. But the drawing-board 
and the workshop-bench are, after all, two 
very different things, and it is by no means 
certain that proficiency at one would 
necessarily produce a corresponding im- 
provement at the other, except, indeed, it 
be on the principle that if a man acquires 
one language it will be easier for him to 
learn others. But at this point another 
consideration comes in. You get your 
student seated at his drawing-board, you 
set him to represent at the point of his 
pencil, or chalk, certain objects-—carts, 
for instance—and encourage him to por- 
tray their appearance, with all relief of 
light and shade, dwelling solely on the 
necessity of his attaining a certain degree 
of purely pictorial skill, which in itself is 
really of no practical use to a designer of 
ornament, intended to be worked out in 
some other material, such as a textile, 
wood, or metal. In fact, the develop- 
ment of pictorial skill has a strong tendency 
to lead the student to devote himself en- 
tirely to pictorial work, and hitherto there 
have been plenty of other inducements, 
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such as monetary reward and social posi- 
tion. If he is not ultimately drawn into 
the already overcrowded ranks of the pic- 
ture producers, he is too likely to carry 
back into his own particular craft a certain 
love of pictorial treatment and effect which 
may really be injurious to his sense of fit- 
ness in adapting design and material, 
This indeed is what evidently has hap- 
pened as the result of much so-called art- 
education, and we are only now slowly 
awakening to the conception that art is 
not necessarily painting of pictures, but 
that the most refined artistic feeling may 
be put into every work of man’s hand, 
and that each after its kind gives more de- 
light and becomes more beautiful in pro- 
portion as it follows the laws of its own 
existence, when a design is in perfect 
harmony with its material, and we do not 
feel we want it reproduced. in any other 
way. 

It is next to impossible to get this unity 
of design and material unless the crafts- 
man fashions the thing he designs, or un- 
less the designer thoroughly understands 
the conditions and allows them to deter- 
mine the character of his design, which he 
can hardly do unless he is in close and 
constant touch with the craftsman. Now 
the industrial conditions under which the 
great mass of things are produced, which 
have gradually been developed in the in- 
terests of trade rather than of art, have 
tended to separate the designer and crafts- 
man more and more, and to subdivide 
their functions, Our enterprising manu- 
facturers are quick enough to adopt, or 
adapt, ideas, and some will pay liberally 
for them, but they do not always realize 
that it does not follow because one good 
thing is produced, that therefore it must 
be much better if a cheap imitation of it 
can be produced by the thousand ; but 
then we no longer produce for use but for 
profit, Demand and supply—‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods but these,’’ says 
the trader, in effect, although the demand 
in these days may be as artificial as the 
supply. 

The Nemesis of trade pursues the inven- 
tion of the artist, as the steamers on the 
river, on boat-race day, pursue, almost as 
if they would run down, the slender craft 
of the oarsmen straining every nerve for 
victory. It is a suggestive spectacle. 
Some one’s brain and hand must set to 
work, must give the initiative before the 
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steam-engine can be set going ; but how 
many brains and hands, nay, lives, has it 
devoured since our industrial epoch began ? 

Up to about 1880, artists working in- 
dependently in decoration were few and 
far between, mostly isolated units, and 
their work often absorbed by various 
manufacturing firms, About that time, 
in response to a feeling for more fellow- 
ship and opportunity for interchange cf 
ideas on the various branches of their own 
craft, a few workers in decorative design 
were gathered together under the roof of 
Mr. Lewis F. Day on a certain January 
evening known as Hurricane Tuesday, and 
a smail society was formed for the discus- 
sion of various problems in decorative 
design and kindred topics, meeting in rota- 
tion at the houses or studios of the mem- 
bers. The society had a happy if obscure 
life for several years, and was ultimately 
absorbed into a larger society of designers, 
architects, and craftsmen called ‘‘ The Ait 
Workers’ Guild,’’ which met once a month 
with much the same objects—fellowship 
and the interchange of ideas, and papers 
and demonstrations in various arts and 
crafts. In fact, since artists more or less 
concerned with decoration had increased 
owing to the revived activity and demand 
arising for design of all kinds, the feeling 
grew stronger, among men of very differ- 
ent proclivities, for some common ground 
of meeting. A desire among artists of 
different crafts to know something of the 
technicalities of other crafts made itself 
felt, and the result has been the rapid and 
continual growth of the guild, which now 
includes, besides the principal designers in 
decoration, painters, architects, sculptors, 
wood-carvers, metal-workers, engravers, 
and representatives of various other crafts. * 

We have, of course, our Academy, or, 
as it ought to be called, guild of popular 
picture painters, always with us ; but its 
use of the term “ arts’’ applies almost ex- 
clusively to painting, although sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving are on the 
programme ; and, while absorbing gifted 
artists from time to time, generally after 
they have done their best work, it has 
never, as a body, shown any large concep. 
tion of art; although it does a certain 





* Its present master is Mr. William Morris, 
Its past-masters are Messrs. George Simonds, 
the late J. D. Sedding, the present writer, 
John Brett, and W. B. Richmond, 
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amount of educational work, chiefly 
through its valuable exhibitions of old 
masters, and its lectures in the schools, its 
influence in the main has been to encour- 
age an enormons over-production of pic- 
tures every year, and to foster in the popu- 
lar mind the impression that there was no 
art in England before Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and none of any consequence since 
—outside the easel picture. Nevertheless, 
the work of such fine decorative artists as 
Messrs. Albert Moore, Alfred Gilbert, 
Harry Bates, and E. Onslow Ford, is seen 
there occasionally, and once even it was 
said a picture by Mr. E. Burne-Jones ap- 
peared there. 

While mentioning names we must not 
forget (although I have hitherto dwelt 
rather on the Gothic side of the English 
revival) such distinguished designers as 
the late Alfred Stevens and his able fol- 
lowers, Godfrey Sykes and Moody. These 
artists drew their inspiration largely from 
the work of the Italian Renaissance, and 
it is a testimony to their remarkable pow- 
ers, especially of the first-named, that they 
should have achieved such distinction on 
the lines of so matured a style, and one 
which, as it appears to me, had already 
reached full development in the country 
of its birth, unlike Gothic design, which 
might almost be said to have been arrested 
in its growth by the advent of the Renais- 
sance. 

Another influence upon modern decora- 
tive art cannot be left out of account, and 
that is the Japanese influence : the extraor- 
dinary decorative daring and intimate 
naturalism ; the frank or delicate colora- 
tion ; the freshness, as of newly-gathered 
flowers, of many of the inventions and 
combinations of Japanese art ; the won- 
derful vivacity and truth of the designs of 
such a master as Hokusai for instance. 
These, and the whole disclosure of the his- 
tory of their art from the early, highly- 
wrought religious and symbolic designs, 
up to the vigorous freedom and naturalism 
of the later time, together with their ex- 
traordinary precision of technique, in- 
evitably took the artistic world by storm. 
Its immediate effects, much as we may be 
indebted to such a source, cannot be set 
down altogether to the good so far as we 
can trace them in contemporary European 
art ; and, perhaps, on the whole, there is 
no more definitely marked streak of influ- 
ence than this of the Japanese. In French 
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art it is more palpable still. In fact, it 
may almost be said to have taken entire 
possession of French art, or a large part of 
it; or, rather, it is Japanese translated 
into French with that ease and chic for 
which our lively neighbors are remarkable, 
Mr. Whistler, by the way, who may be 
numbered with the decorators, shows un- 
mistakably in his work the results of a 
close study of Japanese art. His methods 
of composition, his arrangements of tones 
of color, show how he has absorbed it, 
and applied it to different methods and 
subjects. In fact, his work shows most 
of the qnalities of much Japanese art, ex- 
cept precision of drawing. In modern 
decoration, its most obvious and superfi- 
cial qualities have generally been seized 
upon, and its general effect has been to 
loosen the restraining and architectonic 
sense of balance and fitness and a definite 
ordered plan of construction, which are 
essential in the finest types of design. On 
the whole, the effects of the discovery of 
Japanese art on the modern artistic mind 
may be likened to a sudden and unexpect- 
ed access of fortune to an impoverished 
man. It is certain to disorganize if not 
demoralize him. The sudden contact with 
a fresh and vigorous art, alive with potent 
tradition, yet intimate with the subtle 
forms and changes of nature, and in the 
full possession and mastery of its own 
technique—the sudden contact of such an 
art with the highly artificial and eclectic 
art of a complex and effete civilization 
must be more or less of the nature of a 
shock. Shocks are said to be good for 
sound constitutions, but their effect on the 
unsound are as Jikely as not to be fatal. 
The opening of the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1877, owing to the enterprise of Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, was the means of bringing 
the decorative school in English painting 
to the front, and did much toward direct- 
ing public attention in that direction. 
What was known as ‘‘ wstheticism”’ has, 
of course, been freely satirized both by 
press and stage, which latter, however, 
was not slow to avail itself of some of its 
results in the increased variety and pic- 
turesqueness of its interior scenes, and the 
charm of delicate harmonies of color in 
draperies and costume. The movement 
was seized upon by the commercial instinct 
which always hastens to make hay while 
the sun shines, and the «esthetic sun shone 
very gayly for a time, inthe society sense. 
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It was somewhat amusing to see the traves- 
ties of ideas which had been current in 
artistic circles for long before, now pro- 
claimed as the new gospel of esthetic sal- 
vation ; but in spite of all the clamor, 
fashionable extravagance, and _ ridicule 
which obscured the real meaning of the 
movement, so far as it was a sincere search 
after more beauty in daily life, its influ- 
ence is just as strong as ever, and is likely 
to increase with the growth and spread of 
greater refinement, and the desire for more 
harmonious social conditions. 

Organizations continued to increase and 
multiply, having for their object, in one 
way or another, the “‘ encouragement” of 
the arts and crafts of design, and whether 
for good or for evil, it cannot be denied 
that their number and activity are remark- 
able signs of the times—of an awakening 
interest in decorative art and a general im- 
pulse toward ornamental expression. It is 
true, in some instances this impulse runs 
rather wild, and to some of its ruder re- 
sults we might even apply the words of 
the poet Cowper describing the gambols 
of the kine at high noon : 
** Though wild their strange vagaries, and un- 

couth 
Their efforts, yet resolv’d with one consent, 


To give act and utt’rance as they may 
To ecstasy, too big to be suppress’d.”’ 


It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
different associations having for their ob- 
ject the teaching, or the spread of a knowl- 
edge and love of decorative art and handi- 
craft, outside the big trade organizations 
and decorating firms, but mention may be 
made of ‘* The Century Guild,” identified 
chiefly with the publication of its ‘‘ Hobby 
Horse,’’ with its careful attention to the 
printer’s art, under the fine taste in type and 
book ornaments of Mr. Herbert P. Horne ; 
the Home Arts and Industries Association, 
which has started classes in various handi- 
crafts all over the kingdom, and holds an 
annual exhibition at the Albert Hall; the 
Royal School of Art Needlework ; the 
Guild and School of Handicraft, under the 
direction of Mr. Ashbee ; the City Guilds 
of London Institute, a substantial building 
in Exhibition Road ; also the home of the 
School of Wood Carving, under Miss 
Eleanor Rowe. 

All these societies, and many more, in- 
voke the name of art, and desire to unite 
good design and workmanship, and also 
to find a market for it. Their great diffi- 
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culty is how to produce good designing 
ability out of nothing, as it were. All the 
crafts which they specially address them- 
selves to teach and cultivate are after all 
entirely dependent for their interest and 
value upon vigor of design and vital ex- 
pression, and this cannot suddenly be 
forced into existence by artificial heat. It 
is a power of slow development and is 
nourished from all sorts of sources, and is 
as many-sided as life itself, being in fact 
only another form of life. You can lead 
a horse to the water, but you cannot make 
him drink, You can provide any number 
of words, but you cannot make people 
think, and the possession of rhyming dic- 
tionaries will never make a poet, neither 
will the possession of tools and a method 
make artists. This is, of course, obvious 
enough. At the same time it may fairly 
be urged on the other side that no one can 
learn to swim without entering the water, 
and it is only by repeated experiments and 
years of patient labor that we arrive at 
good results, 

In the summer of 1886 the smouldering 
discontent which always exists among art- 
ists in regard to the Royal Academy, 
threatened to burst into something like a 
flame. A letter appeared in the leading 
dailies proposing the establishment of a 
really national Exhibition of the Arts, 
which should include not only painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, but also the 
arts of design generally. This letter was 
signed by George Clausen, W. Holman 
Hunt, and the present writer. The strong- 
hold of the movement at first was among 
the group of painters distinguished as the 
Anglo-French school, whose headquarters 
were at Chelsea, and who were the founders 
of the New English Art Club, The idea 
of such a comprehensive exhibition was an 
exciting one, and large and enthusiastic 
meetings were held of artists. It was, 
however, discovered before long that the 
mass of the painters attracted by the move- 
ment intended no more than to press a 
measure of reform on the Royal Academy, 
to induce them to take, in fact, a leaf out 
of the book of the French Salon as regards 
the mode of election of the hanging com- 
mittees of each year. The decorative de- 
signers, however, perceiving their vision 
of a really representative exhibition of 
contemporary work in the arts fading 
away, and the whole force of the move- 
ment being wasted in the forlorn hope of 
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forcing reforms upon the Academy, left 
the agitators in a body, and proceeded to 
take counsel together as to the best means 
of furthering their aims, and the immedi- 
ate result was the founding of the Arts 
aud Crafts Exhibition Society, which, after 
many difficulties, opened its first exhibi- 
tion at the New Gallery in the autumn of 
1888. 

The members of the suciety, who were 
also most of them members of the Ait 
Workers’ Guild aforementioned, were well 
aware of the difficulties they would have 
to face in the endeavor to realize their 
aims and carry out their principles. Their 
main object, however, was to demon- 
strate, by means of a representative pub- 
lic exhibition, the actual state of decota- 
tive art in all its kinds as far as possible. 
They desired to assert the claims of the 
decorative designer and craftsman to the 
position of artist, and give every one re- 
sponsible in any way for the artistic char- 
acter of a work full individual credit, by 
giving his name in the catalogue, whether 
the work was exhibited by a firm or not. 
They also desired to bring the worker and 
the public together. In spite of all draw- 
backs the richness and artistic interest of 
the exhibition was generally acknowledged, 
und the novelty of the idea attracted the 
public. 

An exhibition of designs and cartocns 
for decoration had been held by the 
directors of the Grosvenor Gallery in 1881, 
but it was limited to this class of work, so 
that this Arts and Crafts Exhibition may 
be said to have been really the first which 
attempted anything like a representative 
and comprehensive display of, ‘not only 
designs for work, but the actual work it- 
self, for its artistic and decorative quality 
alone. It comprised designs and cartoons, 
modelled work, wood carving, furniture, 
tapestry and embroidery, and printed cot- 
tuns ; pottery, tiles, and glass; metal- 
work, jewelry, printed books, binding, 
calligraphy, and illumination ; and un- 
doubtedly included some of the best con- 
temporary work which had been produced 
in England up to that time, The exhibi- 
tion was repeated at the same place the 
following year at the same time, and also 
the year after, so that the society has now 
held three exhibitions, and promises an- 
other in 1893. 

It is obvious that exhibitions of this 


kind involve many more difficulties of or- - 
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ganization and management than ordinary 
picture shows, The very fact of having 
to deal with such a variety of work as was 
submitted, and the conditions under which 
work in decoration is generally done (mak- 
ing it difficult for the artist to retain pos- 
session of bis work for exhibition pur- 
poses), made the formation of such an ex- 
hibition at all no easy matter. Then there 
were two open and palpable dangers to 
be encountered, The danger of being 
swamped by a great influx of amateur 
work, as it is generally understood, on the 
one hand, and the danger of merely com- 
mercial work getting the upper hand on 
the other. To keep 
“* Along the narrow strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown’”’ 


was a delicate matter, and it was easy to 
wander off into the regions on cither hand. 
For, in spite of the immense activity and 
industry, the independent artists in design 
and handicraft were but few; and, al- 
though many inventive brains and skilled 
hands might be disguised as ‘‘ and 
Company,’’ they had to be discovered ; 
the bushel had to be taken away and the 
light put upon the candlestick of publicity, 
and this appeared to be a trial to some. 

It might be thought to be of small im- 
portance, this matter of assigning artistic 
authorship or credit for any part of the 
work where it was due; and it may be 
quite true that when men have reached the 
point when artistic tradition and social 
condition both favor a fraternal co-opera- 
tion in production, they can afford to sink 
the individual claim to distinction in the 
collective pride of saying—‘‘ This is our 
work.’’ But we have not reached that 
stage yet, and it seems only common fair- 
ness if individual and aitistic responsibility 
is attached to a work the credit should go 
with them and be assigned in the proper 
quarter. In these days of commercial 
competition and sculptor’s ‘‘ ghost,’’ it is 
perhaps hardly surprising that the asser- 
tion of such a principle might produce a 
little consternation, and also, in cases of a 
great multiplicity of cooks, it might easily 
be understood to be embarrassing, to dis- 
tribute properly the individual responsi- 
bility for spoiling the broth, and, there- 
fore, not wonderful that it should, in some 
instances, have been shirked altogether. 

As another indication of the way the 
wind was blowing, an Asscciation was 
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formed this same year (1888) for the Ad- 
vancement of Art in association with In- 
dustry—a somewhat large order. Almost 
everything and everybody had had their 
congresses, and why not art? So an Art 
Congress was arranged to take place at 
Liverpool in December of that year. It 
was properly divided into sections for the 
separate discussion of painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, and decorative or applied 
art, as the phrase goes, 1t may be men- 
tioned here that the Society of Arts had 
before this formed a special committee to 
arrange for lectures and discussions on 
‘*the applied arts,’’ and had also offered 
prizes to art workmen for excellence in 
various departments of handicraft, and had 
held a small exhibition of such works in 
their rooms in the Adelphi, Well, the 
Congress at Liverpool duly met, and every 
one having a particular axe to gtind 
brought it to the common grindstone of 
public discussion. It was a fairly repre- 
sentative pailiament. The Royal Acade- 
mician sat down with the Socialist ; the 
scientific color theorist fed with the prac- 
tical decorator; the industrial villager 
faced the manufacturer ; the art critic and 
the painter mingled their tears ; and all 
were led to the pasture by a gentle fine art 
professor. Some home truths were spoken, 
and there were many interesting papers 
and discussions, but whether we were 
really nearer solving the problem how to 
bring about the marriage of art and indus- 
try is doubtful, though the association had 
another campaign at Edinburgh the fel- 
lowing year, and one since at Birmingham, 
Association and discussion among people 
of common interests is, of course, good, 
but art is a subject by its very nature difli- 
cult to deal with in words, although per- 
haps more is said about it in these days 
than almost any other subject. 


“A hair perbaps divides the false and true.” 


We have no word-:symbols for defining 
those delicate shades of difference so im- 
portant to the artist, and to be perpetually 
qualifying is fatiguing. It is useful to 
consider art in its relation to life ; to con- 
sider how it is affected by economic con- 
ditions ; to study its history and influence 
and the lives of its workers. One can 
even proceed a certain distance with gen- 
eral principles, but finally we must get 
down to the solid ground of practice to 
solve its real problems, 


All these movements may be but flutter- 
ing leaves in the wind, but at least they 
serve to show its direction. The colois 
of spring sometimes resemble those of au- 
tumn ; but the former are distinguished 
by a certain daintiness and delicacy, a soft 
bloom of silver and russet comes over the 
woods before the cloud-like green drapes 
them for the coming summer. When we 
see delicate and harmonious dyes and pat- 
terns in the fabrics of the windows of com- 
merce ; when we see dainty gowns in the 
street, expressing the fair forms of their 
wearers with the grace of flowers ; when 
we see a cettain sense of relation and har- 
mony of tint in the most ordinary arrange- 
nents of paint and paper in our interiors ; 
when our chairs and couches not unfre- 
quently show lines of good breeding ; 
when we find books on the table which 
have been considered by their priaters and 
designers as works of art as well as of 
literature, and thus give a double pleasure, 
since they satisfy more than one of .the 
senses—wcll we begin to think that some- 
thing has happened to us ; some new spirit 
has breathed upon the land, that such re- 
finements should be pessible to the mod- 
erate citizen, remembering that such things 
but a few years ago could not be had for 
love or money. We might still be happy 
were it not for the whirlwind of trade and 
the whirligig of fashion, which occasion- 
ally scem to coquette with art, as a child 
plays with a toy, but soon turns away to 
continue their mad chase after a supposi- 
titious ‘‘ novelty.’’ Happily they leave 
some quiet corneis unswept, as they have 
always done, or we could never have 
known what the homes of our ancestors 
were like. But how many still does Eng- 
land hold of those delightful places full of 
the pathos of passed time, where each 
dumb thing of wood, or iron, or copper, 
each fragment of faded tapestry seems to 
have the speech of romance, 


** full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing” ? 


When the utilitarian would destroy such 
relics for the sake of ‘‘ modern improve- 
ments,’”? we do not realize what priceless 
things we lose. We can only realize it 
when we live for a time in country or city 
without antiquity of any sort. Here in 
England there are still many places where 
we might have the suggestion that we 
moderns were like children, playing with 
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new toys in front of a rich tapestried 
background, full of great deeds and ro- 
mances. In America the idea could not 
occur, and the absence of such suggestion 
is no doubt much felt by the more cul- 
tured and thoughtful, especially after visit- 
ing Europe. It may partly account, too, 
for the more fantastic character in the 
architecture of some of their recent coun- 
try dwellings, which are full of ncoks and 
corners and odd gables and stairways, as 
if their designer wished to make up by his 
invention for the absence of old-time sen- 
timent. 

Some of us appear to be trying to turn 
England into another America, forever 
scheming railways where they are not 
wanted, cutting down trees and clearing 
away old dwelling-places, and insulting 
even the green fields with advertisements. 
(This last is a recent innovation which 
ought to be promptly stopped, if we care 
for the scenery of our country.) Any- 
thing that interferes with extra percentages 
is as dust in the balance to such. 

In the destruction of beauty of any 
kind, however, is involved the destruction 
of the faculty of its perception and appre- 
ciation, The artistic capacity and sense 
of beauty must be fed by the contempla- 
tion of beauty, or both will in time perish. 
We cannot really satisfy one of the senses 
unless we satisfy them all. It is often 
said, ‘* You must sacrifice this or that to 
comfort and convenience ;’’ but it is quite 
possible to have every so-called comfort 
and convenience, and yet to be anything 
but happy or comfortable. Unless the 
utilitarian succeeds in eliminating the sense 
of beauty and art altogether, the natural 
man will still revolt against the tyranny of 
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mechanical and artificial conditions. Such 
revolts make epochs, and when the human 
mind is deeply stirred, it is sure, sooner 
or later, to find expression in some revival 
or new form of art. 

A great intellectual revolution has taken 
place in the last half century : a great so- 
cial revolution is preparing, or even now 
progressing. Whether art will again be 
able to sum up and express adequately in 
monumental form the new life and its as- 
pirations, as it expressed the heart of an- 
cient life in Greece and medizval Europe, 
must depend upon its power of appeal, and 
this again must depend upon the sensitive- 
ness to form and color on the part of the 
people. In England the domestic senti- 
ment is so strong that enthusiasm for large 
public works is rare, and opportunities for 
sculptor or painter to express anything like 
the generic thought of their time, or to 
touch the pride or hopes of the nation 
rarer still. It istrue, we have our frescoes 
of English history at the Houses of Par- 
liament, but they cannot be said, with the 
exception of the work of Mr. G. F. Watts, 
to have been conceived in an epic spirit. 

The art that is capable of illustrating 
this spirit is what is called decorative art : 
but the art which can cover large mural 
spaces with a people’s history and legend 
in noble and typical forms ; the art which 
ean lift our souls with large thoughts, or 
enchant them with a sense of mystery and 
romance, can also be a familiar friend at 
our firesides, and touch each common 
thing of every-day use with beauty, weav- 
ing its golden threads into the joys and 
sorrows of common life, and making happy 
both young and old.— Fortnightly Review, 
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HAPPINESS IN HELL, 


BY ST. GEORGE MIVART. 


‘* Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 

* * * * 7 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate,”’ 
‘* Leave every hope behind, O ye who enter 
here !’’ 
Dante’s terrible words truly express 
what was the almost universal belief of 
Christians for many centuries, The men- 


tal agony of despair, in addition to ex- 
treme physical torture, was recognized as 
the inevitable lot of the multitude of lost 
souls. It was also of the essence of this 
belief that the agony should be eternal, 
and known to be eternal by the wretched 
inmates—the ‘‘ perduta gente’—of that 
** citta dolente,’’ that city of despair. 
But the modern mind has come to feel 
an abhorrence for beliefs which were 
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viewed with complacency or accepted 
without difficulty for so many ages. And 
not only the sentiment of our day, but 
what we take to be its more highly evolved 
moral perceptions, are shocked beyond ex- 
pression at the doctrine that countless mul- 
titudes of mankind will burn forever in 
hell fire, out of which there is no possible 
redemption. Our experience shows that 
not a few persons have abandoned Chris- 
tianity on account of this dogma, which 
also constitutes the very greatest difficulty 
for many who desire to obtain a rational 
religious belief and to accept the Church’s 
teaching, 

Is, then, the doctrine against which so 
strong a repugnance is felt, really one es- 
sential to Christianity ; and, if so, can it 
be a belief reconcilable with mght reason, 
the highest morality and the greatest 
benevolence ? 

The following pages contain suggestions 
offered in reply to this important question 
about which we have found so widespread 
an interest to exist, They have been writ- 
ten under a deep sense of responsibility, 
with an earnest desire to study the ques- 
tion honestly and impartially ; not in the 
spirit of an advocate, still less in that of a 
lover of paradox. They are addressed to 
Theists—to those who believe in the ex- 
istence of a God infinitely wise, powerful 
and good. It would obviously be absurd 
to argue concerning the nature and mean- 
ing of any doctrine, considered to bea re- 
vealed doctrine, with men for whom there 
is no God to reveal it. Secondly, we as- 
sume that our readers agree with us in 
accepting the doctrine of the soul’s im- 
mortality and moral responsibility ; our 
actions carrying with them consequences 
which extend into our future life. 

As we have done hefore (when consid- 
ering the compatibility of Evolution and 
modern Biblical criticism with Christian- 
ity), so here also, we take the teaching of 
the Catholic Church as our standard, We 
do this not only because it is our inestima- 
ble privilege and unspeakable happiness to 
belong to it, but also because no other test 
could be so useful to Christians of all de- 
nominations. For if it should turn out 
that the oldest, the most authoritative and 
dogmatic Christian body should not have 
committed itself to any dogma about hell 
inevitably conflicting with reason and con- 
science, the members of more recent and 
less dogmatic bodies may (possibly with 


one or two exceptions) be relieved from 
uneasiness as to their own obligations in 
such respect. 

We repeat that our sense of responsi- 
bility is extreme, as is our desire in no 
way to trifle with so solemn a question. 
For the minds which are disturbed and 
distressed by difficulties about hell include 
many among the best of mankind. It is 
the very nobility of their character, the 
tenderness of their sympathetic feelings and 
the keenness of their perceptions concern- 
ing justice and benevolence, which make 
these difficulties seem to them so insur- 
mountable. They would rejoice to find 
their distress needless ; and to afford that 
satisfaction to such persons would be to us 
an exceedingly great consolation, We 
feel, therefore, the more bound not to 
blink any difficulty and to do our best to 
be scrupulously impartial and candid. 

In setting out to consider what is Catho- 
lic teaching on this terrible question, we 
are fortunate in being able to refer to two 
recent publications in English. The first 
of them is a book by the late Henry Nut- 
combe Oxenham * (devoted to setting out 
what the Catholic doctrine on this subject 
really is), which has not only met with no 
censure, but has been very generally ap- 
proved of. The second publication + is an 
anonymous article written by a very dis- 
tinguished theologian, and published in a 
periodical the name of which isa sufficient 
guarantee for the thorough orthodoxy of 
the writer. 

It is most certain that the Catholic 
Church is definitely committed to the doe- 
trine that souls condemned to hell remain 
there for all eternity and that all of them 
suffer the loss of the Beatific Vision of 
God (the pena damni), while a portion of 
them further suffer what is technically de- 
nominated the pena sensus—the equiva- 
lent of ‘* hell fire.’’ Universalism, or the 
final restitution of all men, is (as Mr. 
Oxenham has conclusively shown) utterly 
irreconcilable with Catholic doctrine. It 
is interesting to find that the Eastern 
Church (such a remarkable ‘‘ survival” of 
earlier conditions) teaches the same doc- 
trine. In ‘‘ The Orthodox Confession 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern 





* Catholic Eschatology and Universalism (Lon- 
don, W. H. Allen & Co., 1878). 
‘“‘ Everlasting Punishment,” an article in 
the Dublin Review, vol. v. (third series), 1881, 
p. 117. 
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Church,’’ we find to the question ‘‘ What 
is to be thought of those who die at enmity 
with God?’ the following reply *: 
‘* Some will be chastised with heavier, 
some with lighter punishments, but all 
forever, according to the Scripture.’ 
Again, in the full Catechism of that 
Church, question 383 is: ‘‘ But what will 
be the lot of unbelievers and transgres- 
sors ?’? and the answer is: ‘‘ They will 
be given over to everlasting death—that 
is, to everlasting fire, to everlasting tor- 
ment, with the devils.’’ 

To show that the teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church is at least in harmony with that 
of Scripture, we need only refer to Mat- 
thew xxv. 41, 46, Mark iii. 29 and ix. 47 
and 48, and Revelation xiv. 11, and xxi. 
8. That the damned also do not acquire 
better dispositions is implied in Rey. xvi. 
10, 11, where we read: ‘* And _ they 
gnawed their tongues for pain, and blas- 
phemed the God of heaven because of 
their pain and their wounds, and repented 
not of their deeds.”’ 

This was but the further continuation 
of antecedent Jewish teaching. Edersheim 
at least tells us + that ‘‘ Notorious breakers 
of the law, and especially apostates from 
the Jewish faith and heretics, have no 
hope whatever, here or hereafter.’’ This 
is not wonderful when we recollect how in 
Isaiah (xxxiii. 14) we read of ‘‘ everlasting 
burnings,’”’ in Jeremiah (xxiii. 40) of 
‘‘everlasting reproach,” and in Daniel 
(xii. 2) of ‘‘ everlasting contempt.’’ 

The various Protestant sects generally 
followed, as concerns hell, the teaching of 
the Church ; and Lutherans and Calvinists, 
Anglicans and Puritans, were in this per- 
fectly agreed, and it is notorious that, 
until recently, the almost universal teach- 
ing of the Protestant clergy was that for 
the righteous there was everlasting happi- 
ness, and everlasting condemnation for the 
reprobate, 

That between those who are eternally 
excluded from heaven there are differences 
of condition—it may be enormous differ- 
ences—is freely admitted both by Greeks 
and Latins ; but it isno less true that such 
Gifferences are declared to be nothing in 
comparison with the difference which exists 
between those admitted to the Beatific 
Vision and the most favored of all those 





* Quoted by Oxenham, op. cit. p. 204. 
+ See his Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p. 180. 
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who are excluded from it. Purgatory has 
nothing to do with the question here dis- 
cussed, since it is but a passing, temporary 
state. The Church sets before men but 
two kinds of eternal existence—an eternal 
existence in possession of the Beatific 
Vision (that is, heaven), and an existence 
in eternal exclusion from it—which is hell. 

This has ever been Catholic teaching. 
In our parish churches it was customary to 
have a painting of the Last Judgment over 
the chancel arch. In the middle was a 
representation of Christ enthroned, as a 
judge ; on his right hand were the just 
ascending to bliss, while on his left demons 
drove lost souls into the widely gaping 
jaws of hell. The same subject was often 
portrayed on the richly sculptured fonts of 
Gothic cathedrals—as may be very well 
seen at Amiens. 

The often grotesque realism and the 
monstrosities of such representations are 
apt now to raise a smile, but it was far 
otherwise with those who first conte:n- 
plated them, to whom they were a part of 
that ‘* Bible for the people” which on all 
sides, in their places of worship, simul- 
taneously appealed to their senses, their 
imagination, and their reason. 

The lessons inculeated by such imagery 
were in full accord with what was taught 
from the pulpit and by the writings of di- 
vines of those and of antecedent ages. 
They taught plainly that there were eter- 
nally in hell unspeakable torments ( pana 
sensus) in addition to the state of loss— 
the pena damni. This was the unanimous 
teaching of Saints and Fathers—especially 
homilists—such as St. Gregory the Great, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure, and so many more that it 
would be useless to attempt to enumerate 
them here. There can be no question but 
that the Catholic Church is irrevocably 
committed to the doctrine that not only 
are the damned damned for all eternity, 
but that their condition is least inadequate- 
ly represented by images of the most ex- 
treme and varied torture. This teaching 
has been familiarly brought home to the 
people in the most startling and appalling 
manner by preachers and popular writers, 
age after age. Although the Church never 
hesitates to condemn what it deems erro- 
neous teaching, it bas never (so far as we 
know) condemned even that repulsive and 
widely known book entitled Hell Opened 
to Christians, This work was published 
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in 1715, and was reprinted in 1844 with a 
number ef revolting pictures, likely to 
strike the imagination most forcibly. A 
similar work, by Father Giovanni Battista 
Manni, had been previously published in 
1692. Itreached its eleventh edition and 
never, we believe, incurred any condemna- 
tion. 

We have then to consider the compati- 
bility with right reason, not only of the 
doctrine of an eternal hell, but also whether 
teaching such as that just described is also 
compatible therewith. 

It would be both disingenuous and use- 
less to try and blink this latter question. 
We must frankly accept, as bound up with 
dogmatic Christianity, not only the ques- 
tion of eternal penalties but also the real 
meaning of such representations of the na- 
ture of those penalties as have been uni- 
versally diffused with the approval of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

There is, however, another side to 
Catholic teaching about hell, and the views 
it favors may, at first sight, seem to con- 
flict with those we have already brought 
forward, while they are not a whit less 
authoritative. . 

But before proceeding to consider them, 
it will be well to put certain elementary 
facts of Catholic theology before our read- 
ers. We cannot expect all of them to 
have any knowledge of such teaching, 
while without it the question we are con- 
cerned about cannot be understood. 

Nevertheless, the object of this paper is 
neither to inquire into the truth of Catho- 
lic doctrine, nor to establish its truth, but 
to examine whether the dogma of hell’s 
eternity and the teaching by which the 
dread of hell has been enforced, are com- 
patible with right reason. Obviously, 
however, our readers cannot form a trust- 
worthy judgment about either dogma or 
teaching unless they understand the funda- 
mental principles which are presupposed 
by both. 

Underlying the whole conception of 
man’s existence here and hereafter there 
is, according to Catholic theology, a most 
profound and fundamental distinction— 
the distinction between (a) the natural, 
and (b) the supernatural, These terms 
are not used in the sense in which we 
meet with them every day—if in that there 
is any really definite sense at all ! 

By what is ‘‘ natural’’ Catholic theo- 
Jogians mean, all the creatures that God 
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has created, with all the powers and capaci- 
ties of such creatures, such, e.g., as we do, 
or can, have some knowledge of through 
our ordinary faculties. 

By what is ‘‘ supernatural’’ is meant an 
entirely different order of creation, con- 
sisting of special and intellectual relations 
between God and creatures, on whom He 
has, by his direct and immediate act, be- 
stowed qualities and powers of an abso- 
lutely different kind to those inherent in 
or arising from their nature. This is 
known as the order of ‘‘ grace,’’ which is 
conferred on certain intellectual beings 
with a view to their future intuitive vision 
of God, which is the very essence of the 
supernatural order. This distinction, as 
we shall see, carries with it profound con- 
sequences, 

Man in a state of nature is man as we 
see him apart from Christianity. But 
even Christians, in this life, can neither 
imagine nor fully understand anything but 
a natural existence. Thus even their own 
‘* supernatural state,”’ though truly theirs, 
they can neither imagine nor fully under- 
stand. The same applies to a supernatu- 
ral existence hereafter. They may indeed 
aspire after something altogether beyond 
their powers of conception, but they can 
only do so by the help of imaginations 
which are of the earth, earthy, although 
they may be composed of what is highest 
in the range of their experience. 

It is impossible for any man really to 
desire that which he can in no way im- 
agine and which is entirely foreign to his 
nature. He can no more escape from his 
own nature and its limitations than he can 
separate himself permanently from his own 
shadow. 

To really desire and enjoy what is thus 
naturally altogether beyond him, he must 
have infused into him a corresponding 
higher faculty. Now the Church allows 
its theologians to teach that man was creat- 
ed in a state of ‘‘ nature,’’ * but was 
thereafter raised to the higher, or super- 
natural, order of ‘‘ grace,’’ whereby he 
was enabled to desire and ultimately to 
enjoy that direct and immediate union 
with God which is termed the Beatific 
Vision, But the greater the gifts the 
greater the responsibilities, and man was 
mercifully permitted quickly to fall—the 
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* It will be enough here merely to refer to 
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Church speaks of it as felix culpa *—from 
that supernatural platform to a merely 
natural state once more, to be possibly 
again individually admitted to the higher 
state, through the Incarnation and the sac- 
rament of baptism. 

Baptism may be of three kinds: (1) 
that of water; (2) that of blood—i.e., 
martyrdom ; and (3) that of desire. The 
Church teaches that when any unbaptized 
man has attained a very high degree of 
natural virtue, with corresponding aspira- 
tions after what is divine, God raises him 
to the supernatural state ; and this is the 
‘* baptism of desire.’”’ Between such 
supernatural condition, or ‘‘ state of 
grace,’’ and the state of mere nature, 
there can be no possible comparison. 
The difference between them is immeasur- 


able, and there are no words which can. 


adequately express it, since they are states 
which do not differ in degree but by the 
most absolute difference of kind. 

Only for those who have in one of the 
three just mentioned ways been reborn 
into the higher state, is heaven a pos-i- 
bility. And even for them it is but a pos- 
sibility, since they may easily fail to reach 
it, on account of unrepented mortal sin. 
If they have so forfeited it, they will not 
only be excluded from it but will be in a 
very different case from those who have 
remained in a state of mere nature. The 
latter only fail to attain what they could 
never understand, aspire to or enjoy ; but 
the lost who have been baptized, lose that 
which otherwise would have constituted 
their supremest possible bliss. 

Thus, though, according to the Chris- 
tian Church, there are for mankind but 
two final eternal states, the difference be- 
tween which is for us inconceivable and 
utterly inexpressible, yet a vast difference 
exists in hell between those who have for- 
feited heaven and those who never rose 
above a state of nature. ‘The blessed in 
heaven and those excluded from it form, 
as it were, two genera, the latter being 
composed of two species: (1) those who 
have not and (2) those who have forfeited 
a supernatural beatitude. 

Thus it may be said that practically 
there are three permanent states, although 
—-since the differences between the lowest 


* In that beautiful composition which begins 
with the word ‘‘ Exultet,” and which is sung 
at the blessing of the Paschal Candle on Holy 
Saturday. 
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of those in heaven, and the highest of 
those excluded from it is inexpressibly 
greater than that between any of those not 
in Heaven—a bifold division is the more 
logical. 

We may now turn to the other side of 
Catholic teaching, before referred to, 
Among the excluded who have never for- 
feited grace are, of course, unbaptized 
infants, who are represented as enjoying 
an eternity of natural happiness and union 
with God, beyond anything we can im- 
agine or conceive of, In the words of St. 
Thomas * ; ‘‘ Deo junguntur per partici- 
pationem naturalium bonorum, et ita etiam 
de Ipso gaudere poterunt naturali cognitione 
et dilectione,’’ 

This principle may, on the authority of 
Balmez and other Catholic authorities,+ 
be extended to the case of adults, espe- 
cially in heathen nations, who die with 
their moral and intellectual faculties so 
imperfectly developed as to be, in this 
matier, like children. That such a belief 
was not uncommon in earlier times is 
shown us by Dante, who depicts Virgil 
and other Pagan worthies in a state of 
natural happiness, 

As to either category of those in hell 
(that is, excluded from heaven) it is uni- 
versally admitted that there are vast dif- 
ferences of condition, and it is even 
maintained that they may be uncon- 
scious of what their state really is. No 
suffering from such knowledge can possi- 
bly exist in the case of children or of 
child like adults, and even with respect to 
Christians who have fallen from grace and 
are positively damned, no supreme teach- 
ing of the Church—not even the Holy 
Office—has condemned the opinion that 
at least some of them tay also be uncon- 
scious of their state. 

One important matter in which theo- 
logians concur is that there is no suffering 
which has not been earned by the deliber- 
ate commission of grave sin, known to be 
such, and voluntarily persisted in without: 
repentance. As St. Bernard says: ‘‘ Ni- 
hil ardet in inferno nisi propria voluntas.”’ 

The writer in the Dublin Review before 
referred to says { as to this : 


* It may not be easy to tell whether this or 
that act is really a mortal sin. ... The difii- 





* IT, Sent, dist. 33, q. 2, a. 2 ad 5, 
t See Dublin Review, 1881, vol. v. p. 123. 
t Op. cit. p. 133. ; 
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culty is to know whether the personal circum- 
stances of knowledge, advertence, and consent 
are such as to impart to the acts of aversion 
from God sufficient completeness to plunge the 
soul into the darkness of spiritual death, 


He also observes * : 


The millions in Christian lands who are in- 
vincibly ignorant of all but the very first ideas 
of faith and morality prove that there is a very 
large number indeed whose punishment—or 
whose banishment, rather—will surely be very 
light, For if there is one thing certain it is 
this—that no one will ever be punished with 
the positive punishments of the life to come, 
who has not with full knowledge, complete 
consciousness and full consent turned his back 
upon Almighty God, 


As to the nature of the pana sensus, 
even as undergone by the worst of sinners, 
Popes and Councils have said very little. 
What is meant by the expression ‘‘ hell 
fire’’ has never been defined, and St. Au- 
gustine distinctly declares our ignorance 
about it, saying ¢ : ‘‘ Qut tgnis cujusmode 
est, hominum scire arbitror neminem, nisi 
forte cui Spiritus divinus ostendit.’’ No 
such definition is to be found either in the 
Florentine or the Tridentine decrees, 

But one very interesting fact is the 
tenability of a belief that a process of evo- 
lution takes place in hell and that the ex 
istence of the damned is one of progress 
and gradual amelioration—though never, 
of course, to the extent of raising the lost 
to supernatural beatitude, for the tenants 
of hell are its tenants eternally. 

Many of the Fathers held that a mitiga- 
tion was vouchsafed to the damned from 
time to time. St. Augustine distinctly 
allows { this opinion ; St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, St. John Chrysostom, and various 
others down to Petrus Lombardus, Petrus 
Pictaviensis, etc., also favored it, and the 
learned Petavius boldly affirms § that this 
opinion, which has been entertained by 
Fathers of the Church, is not to be lightly 
treated, Sucha belief is further strength- 
ened by the fact that a hymn embodying 
it was sung at Paschal time, for centuries, 
in many churches, It runs as follows : 


Sunt et spiritibus sepe nocentibus 
Poenarum celebres sub Styge feria 
Illa nocte sacra qua rediit Deus 
Stagnis ad superos ex Acheronticis . . 





* Op. cit. p. 123. 
t De Civitate Dei, lib. xx. cap, 16. 
In his Enchiridion, cap. 110, 112. 
Lib, iii, De Angelis, cap. 7. 
New Srriss—Vor. LVII., No 2. 
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Marcent suppliciis Tartara mitibus, 
Exsultetque sui carceris otio 

Umbrarum poputus liber ab ignibus, 
Nec fervent solito flumina sulphure. 


This shows that the belief was entertained 
that the souls in hell received benefit at 
Easter ; and the doctrine of gradual miti- 
gation is further supported by the fact 
that in a number of old Missals * there are 
Masses containing a prayer ‘‘ Ut tolerabilia 
damnatorum tormenta fiant.”’ 

That this charitable view was at one 
time more or less popular, is shown by a 
legend about St. Brendan. It represents 
the apparition to the saint of some of the 
damned, who came to thank him for the 
benefits they had received, through his 
prayers, at some great church festival. 

There is yet another lesson taught by 
Catholic theologians which requires notice 
here. This is the doctrine that for every 
being, including, of course, all the damned, 
existence is better than annihilation. St. 
Augustine distinctly affirms} that the 
damned prefer their existence as damned 
souls to non-existence. To some of our 
readers the words spoken by Christ about 
Judas will at once occur as an objection 
against the tenability of such a view. 
They are susceptible, however, of another 
interpretation—namely, as referring to the 
gravity of Judas’s sin, and not to its future 
chastisement. Indeed, many divines affirm 
that we have no right to conclude from 
those words that Judas is among the lost. 

Finally, as to the nature of damnation, 
there are two affirmations we think it well 
to quote. One is by our anonymous theo- 
logian, who represents it as a necessary 
result of universal law. He says { : 

Hellisalaw. Just as it is a law that pent- 
up water, when its weight and force have 
reached a certain point, breaks its barriers 
and sweeps down upon the region below it, so 
it is a law that sin, or unrighteousness, or wil- 
ful aversion from God, ifjit reach the boun- 
dary, death, unreformed, will go on forever so, 
and will bring eternal separation from God, 
and separation in a spiritual nature means 
misery, 

Thus punishment is but the necessary 
effect of the laws which God has institut- 
ed. He crushes evil with the absolute 
calm wherewith an avalanche grinds rocks 





* These Missals are noticed by F. Lami, 
whose work is in the British Museum Library, 

+See De Civ. Dei, xi. 26, 27; and De Lib, 
Arbit. iii. 6, 7, 8, ete. 

t Dublin Review, 1881, vol. v. p. 130. 
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to dust, and the evil-doer constructs his 
own Gehenna. 

In a similar vein Mr, Oxenham asks * 

What, then, is meant by the dogina of eter- 
nal damnation? It means, in one word, leav- 
ing the sinner to himself, ‘‘ Ephraim is 
joined to idols ; let him alone.” It is no arbi- 
trary infliction of a vengeful Deity ! 


The spirit of the earlier and of the 
later passages quoted by us certainly seems 
at first sight very different, not that even 
the latter teaching will be satisfactory to 
all those objectors for »hom this article 
has been written. It remains to be seen 
whether, by a junction of the more stern 
teaching with that which appears to be 
milder, a satisfactory solution can be ar- 
rived at ; but before addressing ourselves 
to that task, we would crave attention to 
what appear to us to be principles and dic- 
tates of common sense which have a ditect 
bearing on the question. 

In the first place, it is not surprising 
that men of former ages found little diffi- 
culty in accepting the ordinary views about 
hell then current. Men living amid the 
constant wars, cruel disorders of all kinds, 
extremely severe punishments, and ever- 
recurring pestilences, were familiar with 
sights which to us would be revolting in 
the last degree. 

It is only in the present age, and mainly 
in our own land, that there has been de- 
veloped not only a great regard for human 
life, but also for the sufferings of the brute 
creation. It seems to us indeed that such 
feelings have been carried too far, and 
‘tend to produce positive injustice. There 


are enthusiasts who feel so tenderly as to 


what may be unpleasant to animals or to 
‘vicious criminals, that they are blinded to 
the injuries their wishes would, if carried 
out, inflict upon multitudes of other ani- 
mals and upon honest men and women. 
We must therefore be on our guard as to 
the effect of such exaggerated sentimental- 
ity upon religious belief, and not shut our 
eyes to the sterner lessons, as to retribu- 
ition, which the facts of life make abun- 
dantly evident to the unprejudiced ob- 
server of the world and its ways. It is, as 
Mr. @xenham has said,t ‘‘ the tendency 
of a civilized age to put aside and ignore 
the severer aspects of religion, whether 
natural or revealed.”’ 

Nevertheless, we are far from denying 
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that the modern sentiment, save in its ex- 
aggerations, does rightly appeal to our 
sympathies, and its reprobation of all need- 
less torture is surely justified by a clear 
ethical intuition. Such torture no good 
being could inflict, though he might de- 
liberately inflict some suffering in order to 
bring about a much greater good. But 
for this, no surgical operation would be 
ever justifiable. 

To think that God could punish men, 
however slightly, still less could damn 
them for all eternity, for anything which 
they had not full power to avoid, or for 
any act the nature or consequences of 
which they did not fully understand, is a 
doctrine so monstrous and revolting that 
stark Atheism is plainly a preferable be- 
lief, 

Therefore God, as just, owes to each 
man (who is to be held responsible) suffi- 
cient information as to his duty in every 
trial he encounters. Conscience in most 
cases does point the way ; when it does 
not, blame cannot be incurred. Second- 
ly, He owes to each man sufficient aid to 
enable him to fulfil what he sees to be his 
duty ; and, thirdly, He owes to every one 
a just recompense in exact accordance with 
his merit or demerit—each voluntary 
thought, word, and deed being taken into 
account, 

A large proportion of many men’s 
actions, however, cannot be freely con- 
trolled by them, on account of ancestral 
influences, early associations, or intellectual 
and volitional feebleness. As the theo- 
logian before quoted observes : * 


The God of all justice must, and will, make 
every allowance for antecedent passion, for 
blindness, for ignorance, for inadvertence. 


But any recompense, in order that it may 
be a real—that is, an acceptable—recom- 
pense, inust be one in harmony with the 
nature of the recipient; otherwise it 
might rather be an injury than a benefit 
—as would be the bestowal on an ignorant 
paralyzed pauper, of the tastes and desires 
of the wealthy and refined. 

Now any being to whom has been given 
that wonderful power ‘* will,’’ with all the 
consequent responsibilities of a state of 
probation, must be able to fail as well as 
to succeed—the very term ‘‘ probation”’ 
implies a risk of failure. 





* Cath, Eschat. p. 71. + Op. cit. p. 169. 


* Dublin Review, 1881, vol. v. ps 123. 
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What are we to deem probable as to the 
consequences of such failure? Reason 
unaided can tell us very little about the 
soul after death. Certainly we have no 
evidence that it will then be able to undo 
what it has done during life, but rather 
the contrary. The doctrine of the per- 
sistence of force does not favor such a 
view, and there is nothing which contra- 
dicts the Church’s assertion that the state 
in which the soul finds itself at the close 
of life’s trial cannot be reversed. If so, 
the man who dies in a state of aversion 
from the highest light and the supreme 
good, must remain in such a state with all 
its inevitable consequences, 

Some will say that those consequences 
need not be eternal. But if the cause 
should be unchangeable, how can the con- 
sequences change ! 

Moreover, we are contemplating what 
relates to Eternity, when Time shall have 
ceased to be. It is possible that could we 
understand what Eternity really is, the no- 
tion of the reversal of the soul’s condition 
might be seen to involve an absurdity. 
Moreover, such a change does not appear 
to us reconcilable with justice, For any 
temporal retribution, however prolonged, 
would if succeeded by eternal happiness, 
place all men practically on one level. 
For centuries upon centuries vanish into 
nothingness when compared with Eter- 
nity. Science, at least, lends no support 
to the belief that a change can take place 
in the consequences of any action once 
performed, - It is not inexorable severity 
and the continuance of chastisement, but 
mercy and forgiveness, which the aspects 
of nature and their scientific study render 
difficult of belief. 

We know only too well that pain and 
agony exist here. What ground can we 
have for denying the possibility of their 
existence hereafter? Any unnecessary or 
useless suffering cannot, of course, coexist 
with a good God ; but who can pretend 
to know God’s ultimate end in creation ? 
That his purposes cannot contradict our 
clear ethical perceptions is certain ; but 
there may be useful and benevolent ends 
subserved by suffering which we cannot 
fathom, and there may be Divine pur- 
poses which, withont contradicting, tran- 
scend even goodness, and which our facul- 
ties are quite unable to conceive of. 

Mr. Oxenham has well remarked : * 


_* Op, cit, p. 160. 
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The fact is that many who, in Butler's 
words ‘‘ make very free in their speculations 
with Divine goodness,’’ by goodness mean 
good nature. On the other hand, the con- 
science of many a good man assures him that 
God is, as Cardinal Newman has affirmed,* 
“One who ordains that the offender should 
suffer for his offence, not simply for the good 
of the offender, but as an end good in itself, 
and as a principle of government. 


It is a fashion of the day to declaim 
against what is called ‘‘ vindictive’’ pun- 
ishment ; and yet leading Agnostics do 
not hesitate to proclaim their conviction 
that men are punished in this world, with 
exactness, for every evil deed, word and 
thought, and often to the loss of life. 
But how can such capital punishments be 
reformatory and not vindictive, if, as such 
men believe, there is no continued exist- 
ence beyond the grave ? 

The possibility of very serious penalties 
is admitted by some of the best known op- 
ponents of the ordinary orthodox doctrine. 
Thus even Archdeacon Farrar + affirms 
that there will probably be some souls 
who, by remaining unrepentant, will en- 
dure an endless hell. 

But a rational system of ethics assures 
us that the greatest violation of goodness 
must be a revolt against goodness itself— 
that is, an indifference if not an hostility to 
God. It would hardly seem credible, 
were it not a notorious fact, that there 
should be men with great natural gifts, 
yet further developed by education, who 
because they cannot make God visible by 
the aid of their farthing candle of physi- 
cal science, presume to affirm that He is 
‘* unknowable ;”’ although they see how 
many men not inferior to them in natural 
intellect and acquired knowledge, lead de- 
voted, self-crucifying lives, inspired by the 
certainty of their belief in God. 

Surely did such men—well named 
Agnostics, since they voluntarily ignore 
what is alone worth knowing—possess 
even a rudiment of humility or aspiration 
after goodness, they would act very differ- 
ently. They would be earnest in confer- 
ence with men of religion, in the hope 
that they might gain enlightenment, and 
persevering in carrying out such practices 
as might be recommended them for that 
purpose. Knowing that the greatest of 
all sins, according to Christian teaching, is 
the sin of pride, they would, at least pro- 





* Grammar of Assent,"p, 386. 
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visionally, abstain from shutting out light 
by its commission ; while no one of them 
possessing a particle of charity would be 
guilty of writing what might destroy the 
source of both happiness and virtue in 
multitudes of their fellow-creatures, when 
all that they can say is that they know 
nothing, while they cannot deny that this 
may be simply due to their own unworthi- 
ness. Surely if there is a sin which, on 
merely Theistic principles, merits the se- 
verest pains of hell, it is the authorship of 
an irreligious book. As to this, even 
when the sin has been repented of, Cardi- 
nal Newman has said : * 


I ask, does death, which is supposed to 
terminate the punishment of the penitent, 
terminate the consequences of his sin upon 
others? Are not these consequences con- 
tinued long after his death, even to the end 
of time? And do they not thus seem to be a 
sort of intimation or. symbol to survivors, 
that, in spite of his penitence, God’s wrath is 
hot against him? A man publishes an irre- 
ligious or immoral book ; afterward he re- 
pents and dies. What does Reason, arguing 
from the visible course of things, suggest con- 
cerning the efficacy of that repentance? The 
sin of the penitent lives ; it continues to dis- 
seminate evil ; it corrupts multitudes. They 
die many of them without repenting ; many 
more receive permanent, though not fatal, 
injury to their souls from the perusal. Sure- 
ly no evidence is here, in the course of Divine 
governance, of the efficacy of repentance. 
Shall he be now dwelling in Abraham’s bosom, 
who hears on the other side of the gulf the 
voices of those who curse his memory as being 
the victims of his guilt ? 


It is a manifest necessity of justice that 
more should be required from those on 
whom the greatest gifts, the best oppor- 
tunities, have been bestowed. If, then, 
God has granted to us a revelation, the 
greatest responsibility and risk are for 
those who are fully aware of it. But jus- 
tice certainly does not demand that this 
revelation should be made clear to all 
men, Justice is amply satisfied if to each 
is made known that which is requisite to 
ensure him the attainment of all his desires 
and the greatest happiness of which his 
nature is capable—namely, the complete 
fulfilment of his natural end. He is no 
sufferer if more is granted to others— 
especially if it be granted as the price of 
very heavy responsibilities. It is a plain 
fact that God does give different gifts, 





* Sermons before the University of Oxford, 1843, 
p. 101, 
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and the same gifts in divergent amounts, 
to different men, and there is nothing con- 
tradictory to reason in the doctrine that 
besides the great differences we can see, 
there may be others very much greater, 
which we cannot see, The existence of 
such profound but hidden differences is 
one of the doctrines proclaimed by the 
Christian revelation, and to the considera- 
tion of this and other Christian doctrines 
we must return after having briefly noted 
some of the necessary conditions which 
must attend every possible revelation. 

In the first place, it is certain that we 
can make no true comparison between God 
and creatures, and nothing can be asserted 
of Him in the same sense in which it can 
be asserted of anything else. It does not 
by any means follow from this that God is 
** unknowable.’’ Reason shows to us 
plainly that He exists, what are some of 
His attributes, and makes it indisputable 
that the power of worshipping Him must 
be the highest privilege of a rational na- 
ture. All that can be asserted of any crea- 
ture in the way of positive perfection can 
also be analogically asserted of Him in the 
highest degree and without attendant 
limitations. Our conceptions of his per- 
fection and attributes are true in the sense 
that they are infinitely truer than would 
be their negation. Nevertheless they are 
utterly inadequate, and God remains abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. It is easy to say 
that He is Omnipresent, Omniscient and 
Omnipotent, but it is difficult to realize 
that no action has ever taken place with- 
out his active concurrence, so that every- 
thing which exists or energizes must pos- 
sess a certain goodness and a certain 
beauty, apart, of course, from bad voli- 
tions, 

The Ineffable and Incomprehensible Su- 
preme Being has chosen to declare Him- 
self more or less clearly in his works, 
especially in our mental nature and our 
ethical perceptions—in physical science, 
in history and in our knowledge of the 
events of our own lives. The world is 
full of Divine manifestations to those 
whose indifference or hostile will does not 
bar the way to their due apprehension. 

This truth is applicable to the various 
religions which the world has known. 
Christianity is the last of a long series of 
Divine manifestations, though the differ- 
ence between it and every other system is 
so enormous—so different not only in de- 
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gree but in kind—that the term revelation 
may be well reserved for it alone. 

Christian writers, from the very early 
days of the Church to our own times, 
have written in this sense, Among the 
former wa3 St. Clement of Alexandria, and 
among the latter has been Cardinal New- 
man, whose memorable words * as to God’s 
action amid religious errors our readers 
will doubtless recollect : 

His writing is upon the wall, whether of the 
Indian fane or the porticoes of Greece, . . 
He is with the heathen dramatist in his de- 
nunciation of injustice and tyranny, and his 
auguries of Divine vengeance upon crime, 
Even on the unseemly legends of a popular 
mythology He casts his shadow, and it is dim- 
ly discerned in the ode or the epic, as in 
troubled water or in fantastic dreams. All 
that is good, all that is true, all that is beauti- 
ful, all that is beneficent, be it great or small, 
be it perfect or fragmentary, natural as well 
as supernatural, moral as well as material, 
comes from Him, 


But God being what He is—since only 
God can know what the word ‘‘ God’’ 
means—He cannot, Omnipotent though 
He be, make Himself truly comprehensi- 
ble by any possible revelation. 

Not only His own Being, but our actual 
relations to Him, the full nature of his 
claims, the happiness He can bestow, and 
the awfulness of estrangement from Him, 
can only be revealed to us with practical 
efficacy sufficient for our needs. 

But hence it results that the difference 
between his special revelation and any 
other religion cannot find adequate expres- 
sion in human language. 

Therefore, although in a certain sense 
the Paganism of Greece and Rome was 
‘*true’’ as well as “‘ righteous,’’ and Zeus 
and Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, were 
expressions of the Divine ; though Pagan 
rites and ceremonies were in their measure 
good, and the worship of the heathen an 
acceptable service; yet simply to have 
said so would have been fatally mislead- 
ing. 

On account of the poverty of human 
language, and the limits of the imagina- 
tion, it was practically nearer the truth, 
as serving less inadequately to express the 
transcendent claims of Christianity, to 
count the heathen gods as demons, and 
the Pagan rites as the service of devils. 
Such a statement, though imperfect and 





*In his Discourses on University Education, 
1852, p. 96. 


inexactly representing the whole of objec- 
tive truth, nevertheless conveyed to the 
minds of the men of those times the near- 
est and most accurate conception of truth 
which circumstances then rendered possi- 
ble. Only by such a force of contrast, 
could the superiority of Christianity come 
to be faintly (though even then, most in- 
adequately) apprehended. 

This is one example of how things abso- 
lutely beyond our comprehension can be 
best brought to have some practical bearing 
upon ordinary human understanding and 
will. 

It is also an example of the great fact 
that ‘‘ objective religion’’ in its fulness can- 
not be made known to us, but can, never- 
theless, be hinted at by the help of imper- 
fect analogies such as are congruous with 
our notions and faculties—as we have be- 
fore urged in this Review.* Thata knowl- 
edge of religious truth practically sufficient 
as a guide to human action must be con- 
veyed by such symbolic teaching was long 
ago pointed out by Cardinal Newman.+ 
Comparing such teaching to the use of dif- 
ferent languages, he says : 

Multitudes of ideas expressed in the one do 
not even enter into the other, and can only be 
conveyed by some economy or accommoda- 
tion, by circumlocutions, phrases, limiting 
words, figures, or some bold and happy expe- 
dient. ... Fables, again, were economies 
and accommodations, being truths and princi- 
ples cast into that form in which they will be 
most vividly recognized. Again, mythical 
representations, at least in their better form, 
may be considered facts or narratives, untrue, 
but like the truth, intended to bring out the 
action of some principle, point of character, 
and the like, 

But there is one noteworthy character 
which must attach to any revelation in- 
tended to teach and guide men once for 
all, for all future time, as Christianity pro- 
fesses itself to be. Although men always 
remain men, yet the knowledge of one age 
is not that of another, and each has its 
own peculiarities of thought and temper. 
As it has hitherto been, so it will probably 
continue to be. Therefore not only must 
some statements of historical facts be more 
credible at one time than at another, but 
some declarations of doctrine must be 
more sympathetically welcomed, or found 
more repugnant to the prevailing temper, in 





* Nineleenth Century, December, 1887, p. 861. 
+ Sermons before the University of Oaford, p. 
344, 
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one century than in another ; therefore any 
revelation intended to last for future ages* 
must be made known in terms and by the 
aid of symbols some of which will consti- 
tute difficulties to its reception at one time 
and others at another time. It will be 
amply sufficient if in each age it can be, 
though only with more or less difficulty, 
reconciled with that age’s knowledge and 
dominant sentiment. It cannot be expect- 
ed that a new version of God’s revelation 
should be freshly communicated to us 
every half century. 

There is also another very important 
fact which should never be, as it too often 
is, forgotten. This is that the Christian 
Church makes no claim to inspiration, t+ 
but only tosuch guidance as shall ultimate- 
ly, and often at the last moment, save it 
from falling into fatal error in authorita- 
tively deciding questions of faith and 
morals. Such mete ‘‘ assistance’’ in no 
way dispenses Popes and Councils from 
making use of every available means for 
arriving at the truth. It is quite clear 
that, on Catholic principles, they may fail 
to rise adequately to an oczasion which 
presents itself, and though so far assisted 
as to avoid fatal error, may occasion more 
or less detriment in the domains of pbysi- 
cal science, politics and xsthetics, and so, 
for a time, somewhat impair the temporal 
progress of mankind, while none the less 
faithfully promoting its eternal welfare. t 

Let us now further address ourselves 
directly to the consideration of what Chris- 
tian authoritative teaching affirms and per- 
mits us to believe with respect to hell. We 
have already seen how benevolent its teach- 
ing is with respect to those who die in a 
state of mere nature without deliberately 





* When we were at Rome during the Vati- 
can Council, we were much interested to find 
that our belief that we were still in the early 
ages of the Church was also the conviction of 
that remarkable American, Father Hecker, 
Christianity has, we think, many thousands 
of years before it, and many hundreds of Pon- 
tiffs will succeed Leo the Thirteenth. As we 
said in our little book, Contemporary Evolution 
(1876), ‘‘ Of time there is no stint. The next 
glacial epoch is sufficiently remote !’ 

As we pointed out five years ago. 
Nineteenth Century, July, 1887, p. 51. 

t It was for the purpose of insisting on 
these important distinctions (too apt to be 
ignored by the pious and the impious alike), 
that our articles on Modern Catholics and Sci- 
entific Freedom, and on The Catholic Church and 
Biblical Criticism were written, 
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committing grave sins the gravity of which 
they fully recognize. 

Let us imagine a man in perfect health 
of mind and body, intelligent, amiable and 
wealthy, enjoying the universal esteem of 
all who know him, the devoted affection 
of his family, the peace of a good con- 
science, and the happiness of a natural 
love of and union with God. Let us fur- 
ther suppose that all his wishes are grati- 
fied, and that he has a full and certain 
knowledge that this great felicity will exist 
unimpaired and be unceasingly enjoyed by 
him for all eternity. Yet such a being 
will be in hell, Such at least (according 
to Catholic teaching *) will be the lot of 
the immense multitude of mankind who, 
from before the formation of the earliest 
flint implement to the present day, have 
died unbaptized and free from deliberate 
mortal sin, understood to be such. They 
are subjects indeed of the pana damni,+ 
but that is no cause of regret to them. 
Not having had the *‘ light of glory’’ (c.e., 
been raised to the order of grace) they 
have no aptitude or faculty for the super- 
natural, without which its possession (were 
it possible) would rather be torture than 
happiness. Perfectly happy according to 
their nature, they could no mote desire 
the supernatural state than fishes can de- 
sire to become birds, or oysters sigh be- 
cause they are not butterflies. 

A singular consequence follows from the 
above consideration. Since the inexpressi- 
bly higher condition, according to the 
Church, carries with it fearful risks and 
responsibilities, there is, on Church princi- 
ples, small reason to regret the late advent 
and limited diffusion of Christianity or 
the falling away from the Church of masses 
of Christians. In consequence thereof, 
the diminution of risk and responsibility 
to multitudes of mankind—unfavorably 
placed to fulfil higher claims—is so great, 
that God alone can know whether the ap- 
parent loss is not a real gain. 





* We distinctly recollect hearing this taught 
by a distinguished religious in the Church of 
SS. John and Elizabeth, in Great Ormond 
Street. 

t+ Absurd as it may seem, we think much 
objection has been felt to Catholic doctrine 
because the word ‘‘ poeena’’ looks and sounds 
like ‘‘pain.’’ It has, indeed, often been 
wrongly so translated, but the pana damni, or 
state of Joss, is no more necessarily a ‘‘ pain’’ 
than the ‘‘ state’’ of County-Councildom is the 
‘* pain’’ of County-Councildom, 
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As to the non-baptized who lead aban- 
doned lives knowingly and willingly, their 
lot must be light indeed, compared with 
those who having been called to the higher 
state have voluntarily outraged its privi- 
leges. And thus we come, at last, to the 
one great difficulty, the real cruz of the 
whole matter : what are we to say to the 
state of baptized Christians who lead bad 
lives and depart from the world in their 
sins—what are we to say of them from the 
Catholic point of view ? 

Now, in the first place, we must never 
forget the mitigating circumstances as re- 
gards heredity and environment, to which 
we have before referred. Maultitudes of 
sins which are ‘‘ mortal’’ according to the 
letter of the Christian code are, owing to 
such circumstances, but ‘‘ venial’”’ in fact ; 
so that their perpetrators, if condemned 
by ‘‘ law,’’ must be absolved by ‘‘ equity.” 
Secondly, we must also remember what 
has been already said about the need of 
advertence and deliberate volition, in 
order that any sinful act should be a mor- 
tal one. 

But those who knowingly and with 
malice sin mortally and so persist till 
death, obstinately turning a deaf ear to all 
good influences, are, the Church tells us, 
really condemned to hell, there to suffer, 
not only the state of loss, but the pana 
sensus also. 

Nevertheless, their state is declared to 
be most unequal,* and to vary with their 
demerits, Also the existence of the very 
worst is felt by him to be preferable to his 
non-existence. He does not, like so many 
poor wretches on earth, even desire the 
cessation of his being. May we not there- 
fore believe that his suffering is not so 
great as theirs? It seems also that, in 
spite of Dante, hope may still be his if a 
process of evolution does, as some theo- 
logians teach, take place in hell. 

But we cannot think that right reason 
demands the belief that no one in hell 
suffers severely, even compared with life 
on earth, For, although we may judge 
no man, and although reason tells us how 
almost impossible it is for us fairly to 
judge even ourselves, yet men do seem, 
now and again, to give evidence of ex- 
treme malice and of a positive hatred of 
God ; so that it would ill become us to 


* Eg. by Father Hurter, 8. J., De Deo Con- 
summatore, No. 803. 
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represent hell as being in no case an object 
of just fear, pay of prudent, reasonable 
terror. The poignancy of persistent re- 
gret for a misspent past and for actions to 
recall which life would be willingly sur- 
rendered, are states of mind by no means 
unknown in our present existence. It may 
well be that the clearer mental vision of a 
future day as to what might have been, 
may give rise to a wretchedness which it 
is beyond our power to imagine. 

But for the multitude of even the posi- 
tively damned, besides the possible uncon- 
sciousness of their state and the also pos- 
sible consolations of a hoped-for ameliora- 
tion, we are not, so far as we know, 
forbidden to think that as they have by 
their actions, constructed their own hell, 
they may therein find a certain kind of 
harmony with their own mental condition. 
It may be they seek and meet with the so- 
ciety of souls like minded with themselves, 
and, as it were, together hug their chains, 
esteeming as preferable those lower men- 
tal activities and desires which had been 
their choice and solace upon earth. We 
read in the New Testament * the words : 

He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; 
and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still. 
But to have the will persistently averted 
from what is best, must entail suffering ; 
nor.can it be denied that (according to the 
teaching of the Church) some positive 
suffering will never cease for those who 
have voluntarily and deliberately cast away 
from them their supreme beatitude. 

The reader will naturally ask how, if 
such views as some of those which have 
been here brought forward be tenable 
views, can those teachers be pardoned who 
have represented hell in the uniformly ter- 
rible and revolting way they have repre- 
sented it ? 

The answer to this reposes upon the 
joint consideration of God’s perfection 
and man’s intellectual imitation. 

As to the former, it is simply beyond, 
infinitely beyond, all our powers of con- 
ception,.and the same must therefore be 
said of the supernatural happiness it is in 
His power to bestow—the happiness of a 
nature endowed by ‘‘ the light of glory,”’ 
with a capacity for the Beatific Vision. 
This is what ‘‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. ”’ 





* Revelation xxii, 11, 
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Such being the case, the limitation of 
our nature necessitates what Cardinal New- 
man has called ‘‘ economies’? in making 
known facts concerning the life hereafter. 
We are reduced to symbols so inadequate 
that words cannot adequately express their 
inadequacy. The result is that in order to 
convey to the mind as practically service- 
able an image as may be of what such 
bliss and glory are, the only possible 
eourse has been to endeavor to depict 
them by contrast. In order to bring home 
to men what their loss will be should they, 
by vice and malice forfeit so inconceivable 
a beatitude, it has been necessary to repre- 
sent that loss by means of such symbols as 
may, least inadequately and most effective- 
ly, strike the imaginations of the greatest 
multitude of mankind. 

If a painter has to depict, as best he 
may, a brightness which no pigment can 
approach, he is reduced to attempt it by 
deepening shadows as much as his palette 
will permit—regretting all the time that 
he has no sables nearly black enough to 
convey, by contrast, a due appreciation of 
that unrepresentable brightness. 

Just as we saw that the contrast between 
Christianity and Paganism was only most 
imperfectly and inadequately represented 
by its earliest advocates when they spoke 
of the heathen gods as demons, so the 
bliss of heaven was only most imperfectly 
and inadequately represented by those who 
described hell as a place of all the horrors 
their imagination could possibly depict. 

So to have represented it has not caused 
the least practical error or misled any one 
by one jot or tittle. 

Thus, on the assumption that heaven is 
what the Church declares it to be, the au- 
thor of Hell Opened to Christians only 
speaks the words of truth ond soberness 
when he says : 

Do not suppose I have seein any- 
thing ; I have failed, indeed, in the opposite 
way. 

The horrors of that book multiplied a 
thousand-fold could not give the faintest 
conception of the real difference which 
exists between the attainment of heaven 
and its loss, even though the lost ones had 
an eternal existence of the most extreme 
natural beatitude, far exceeding all we can 
possibly imagine on earth. 

The loss of heaven is an infinite loss, 
and therefore no symbols can represent it 
adequately. 
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Thus the preachers and writers of the 
Church, her sculptors and her painters, 
have barely done their duty in seeking to 
portray the contrast between such loss and 
gain by the most practically serviceable 
symbols which were at their disposal, 
The teaching of theologians (very unlike 
that of Rousseau) deals not with imaginary 
human beings, but with living men and 
women with all their vivid passions and 
keen temptations, seeking to make them 
apprehend, least inadequately and most 
forcibly, what it is impossible adequately 
to express. 

The limitation of our faculties, even as 
regards the natural world, often compels 
us to make use of different means with re- 
spect to one and the same sense, and it is 
frequently impossible to gain an accurate 
perception of one object without thereby 
simultaneously obtaining a quite inaccurate 
perception of another object. 

We shall vainly seek with a field-glass 
to observe Jupiter’s satellites or the rings 
of Saturn ; and if when observing with a 
high power we so adjust a microscope as 
to bring a deeper stratum of some object 
into focus, we are, by that very act, pre- 
sented with an inaccurate image of the 
higher stratum we may have correctly seen 
before. 

Thus, while the most startling symbols 
are applicable for depicting the difference 
between the final loss of grace (hell) and 
life in heaven, they altogether fail if they 
are taken to depict existence in hell as 
compared with life on earth. It is, in- 
deed, absolutely certain that in the latter 
case they are and must be altogether false ; 
for the difference between what is divine 
and aught else is an infinite difference, and 
infinitely greater than any other contrast 
and distinction whatsoever it may be. 
Therefore, what is most proper approxi- 
mately to represent the former, cannot 
properly represent the latter also. 

Thus it seems that the objections of our 
own day against the Catholic doctrine of 
hell altogether fall to the ground. 

When it is said that the belief in eter- 
nal tortures really comparable with the 
pains of our present life and enormously 
exceeding them is ‘‘a hortible doctrine, 
worse than atheism,’ the reply that such 
symbols are not comparable with life on 
earth appears to us to be a completely sat- 
isfactory one. 

If our estimate of the value and signifi- 
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cance of the most authoritative and dog- 
matic Christian teaching be correct (and 
we have sought the most skilled advice), 
then, while it permits of the most practi- 
cally effective appeals being truthfully ad- 
dressed to the multitude, it none the less 
proclaims nothing which is not reconcilable 
with the most benevolent ethical concep- 
tions. 

Its teaching, as we understand it, may 
be briefly summed up as follows : God has 
with infinite benevolence, but with in- 
scrutable purposes, created human beings 
the overwhelming majority of whom, 
being incapable of grave sin, attain to an 
eternity of unimaginable natural happiness 
—the utmost of which their nature is capa- 
ble and which includes a natural knowl- 
edge and love of God. Another multitude 
undergo a certain probation on earth and 
attain to a future state exactly propor- 
tioned to their merits or demerits which 
may equal or fall short of the natural hap- 
piness of those incapable of sin. 

God has further endowed a certain 
number of mankind with faculties where- 
by they are rendered capable of a super- 
natural union with Him—a bliss which, in 
life, they can neither imagine {nor really 
desire, though they may aspire to it as to 
a good beyond their power to picture. 

This privilege carries with it a dread 
risk of failure, resulting in the loss of such 
supernatural happiness, But this failure 
may be of all degrees, with corresponding 
divergencies of conditions. Yet for the 
very worst, in spite of the positive and 
unceasing suffering before referred to, ex- 
istence is acceptable and is by them pre- 
ferred to non-existence ; while we are per- 
mitted to believe in an eternal upward 
progress, though never attaining to the 
supernatural state which would be most 
unwelcome and repugnant to such souls. 
They are left to themselves in those vari- 
ous inferior conditions which they have 
made theirs by their own choice and 
which they have led themselves to persist 
in and prefer, Thus the hell even of the 
positively damned, who have forfeited 
grace bestowed, may yet be regarded as a 
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place which God has from all eternity pre- 
pared for those who will not accept the 
higher goods offered by Him for their ac- 
ceptance. 

Nevertheless, if we consider how impos- 
sible it is for us to understand, on the one 
hand, our own real responsibility (our full 
relations with our environment), and, on 
the other, our knowledge of our own indi- 
vidual demerits, there is plenty of reason 
for anxiety and apprehension concerning 
those two final states, one of which must, 
the Church teaches, be the lot of every 
one of us. Yet when the variety of con- 
ditions of reprobation and their nature, as 
here put forward, are pondered over, it 
appears to us that the eternal duration of 
such a hell may well result from the crea- 
tive action of God’s Benevolence and Jus- 
tice combined. In the words: of Dante : 
‘** Fecemi la divina Potestate, la somma 
Sapienza e il primo Amore.’’ Nothing, in 
fact, has been defined by the Church on the 
subject of hell which does not accord with 
right reason, the highest morality, and the 
greatest benevolence. 

According to it no one in the next life 
suffers the deprivation of any happiness 
which he can imagine or desire, or which 
is congruous with his nature and faculties, 
save by his conscious and deliberate choice. 
According to it, also, God has refused to 
no man who fully obeys the voice of con- 
science, heathen though he be, the full 
beatitude of the light of glory and the 
Beatific Vision.* 

Hell in its widest sense—namely, as in- 
cluding all those blameless souls who do 
not enjoy that Vision—must be considered 
as, for them, an abode of happiness tran- 
scending all our most vivid anticipations, so 
that man’s natural capacity for happiness is 
there gratificd to the very utmost ; nor is 
it even possible for the Catholic theologian 
of the most severe and rigid school to deny 
that, thus considered, there is, and there 
will for all eternity be, a real and true 
happiness in hell.— Nineteenth Century, 





* Since that would lead to his obtaining the 
baptism of desire, as before explained (ante, p. 
904), 
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UP A CREEK IN DEMERARA. 


Ir is ten o’clock in the morning, and 
for two hours past the open river has been 
like a furnace. The glare is almost blind- 
ing as the sun pours down on the mirror- 
like surface of the water. Our negro 
boatmen have been paddling since day- 
break, and now begin to nod ; even the 
steersman, who should be wide awake, 
lets the head of the dateau fall off every 
few minutes as his head droops. The 
sides of our craft are almost burning to the 
touch, and the black skins of the paddlers 
glisten in the intense light, while we white 
men are almost stifled under our umbrellas. 
One of the negroes begins whistling for a 
wind, and causes a laugh at the absurdity 
of expecting anything so grateful, Earlier 
in the morning there was a breeze, and 
the fringe of vegetation along the bank of 
the river threw a little shade, under which 
we paddled comfortably ; but now the 
breeze has gone, and the shadow of the 
trees become too narrow to be available. 
Every one is looking for the mouth of the 
creek, and urging the paddlers to go a lit- 
tle faster so that we may get a shelter. 

With the promise of a schnap the negroes 
bend forward with a will, singing and keep- 
ing time with their paddles, until the bateaw 
skims along and produces a slight move- 
ment in the air, which is very grateful in 
comparison with the utter stagnancy of a 
minute or two before. Presently we are 
steered into a little bay from which flows 
a streain of coffee-colored water, and are 
informed that this is the mouth of the 
creek. Immediately in front and on either 
side towering masses of foliage shut out the 
view, and at first it looks as if there is no 
opening. Bushes come down to the water 
and hanging creepers festoon these with 
resv bignonias, yellow allamandas, dipla- 
denias, and the thousand handsome flowers 
which decorate the edge of the forest. 

Proceeding onward we find the apparent 
bay opening into the first bend of the 
creek, and in a few minutes we are under 
the trees. At once there is a most agree- 
able difference in the temperature. It is 
still hot and steamy, but our eyes are no 
longer dazzled by the glare. Above, the 
canopy of foliage meets, branches from 
either side uniting to form an arcade, 
through which only diffused light can 
penetrate. On one side is a large hog- 


plum tree loaded with fruit, some of which 
is floating down the stream and affords re- 
freshment to the party. 

Past the first bend we come to another, 
where a gap in the forest wall allows the 
sunlight to penetrate. Here in the water 
is a large clump of crinums—the lilies of 
Guiana—their dark-green foliage and white 
flowers contrasting with the almost biack 
waters of the creek. Near these is a bed 
of giant arums, their tapering stems twenty 
feet high, while palms and marantas fill up 
the background. Hardly can we appre- 
ciate one vista before we come upon an- 
other. Now the creek turns to the right 
and anon to the left, making long loops 
here and short ones there. the stream com- 
ing down so swiftly that in some places we 
can hardly get round the curves. Every 
turning brings us into another fairyland. 
Here is a giant mora, on the branches of 
which a flock of parrots are screaming, 
their green and crimson plumage flashing 
now and again as a ray of light penetrates 
the forest canopy. Below this, clumps of 
the giaceful manicole, an eta, or a troolie 
palm, with bamboos, heliconias and 1ave- 
nalias, help to make a picture transcendent 
in beauty, Every group differs from the 
others, and there are so many species that 
the variety is most pleasing. In one place 
the banks are lined with tree-ferns, then 
comes a bed of dahalibana palms ; here 
the vegetation is crowded, and a little far- 
ther we catch a glimpse into the dim re- 
cesses of the forest. Now we come upon 
a trailing mass of creepers like curtains 
half closing the scene, and a little farther 
pass under an arabesque gateway of bush 
ropes. 

Everywhere the trees shade us overhead 
and the creek water is deliciously cool. 
The vast trunks rise up on either side and 
unite above, so that our craft winds 
through an immense arcade. Beyond the 
banks of the wide river, where the vegeta- 
tion slopes up from the water, the trees 
are almost on the same level. In the for- 
est itself they vary in size from the great. 
giant six feet through, to the slender stick 
of as many inches, but all are united in 
apparent confusion above our heads. 
Sometimes a palm may be seen from the 
river to rise above its surroundings, and 
before coming into the creek an immense 
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silk-cotton tree was conspicuous above all 
others. Wishing to get near to this we 
told one of our men who knew the locality 
to let us land as near as we could. After 
taking a score of turnings he informed us 
we could reach it from here with a great 
deal of trouble. Taking our cutlasses 
therefore we went ashore, walking in an 
oozy rich soil of clay and rotting leaves, 
only prevented from sinking at every step 
by the interlacing roots. Near the bank 
of the creek prickly palms, ereepers, and 
a thousand tall marantas obstruct our way, 
but after chopping a lane through these 
the forest becomes clear of all save a few 
bush ropes. Winding in and out among 
the buttresses we arrive at last under the 
veritable king of the forest. Towering 
above us to a height of a hundred feet is a 
trunk at least twenty feet through, with 
buttresses sloping down in every direction 
and forming angular chambers. Our whole 
party of a dozen stand in one of these and 
are unable to look over into the next divi- 
sion. Above our heads the dome of 
branches and foliage covers an area of 
over three hundred feet in diameter, each 
great limb larger than the finest timber 
trees in Europe. This magnificent tree is 
a little world in itself. From the ground 
rise hundreds of bush ropes like the rig- 
ging of a ship, and far above we see their 
scrambling branches among the more stiff 
limbs of their host. Among these, seated 
securely on every branch, are a hundred 
species of epiphytes, including wild pines, 
orchids, ferns, peperomias, and arums. 
Some are upright and stiff, others hanging 
downward, and a few creeping round and 
round the branch. The leaves and flow- 
ers of both tree and bush rope are indis- 
tinguishable from below, and even the 
army of epiphytes can only be identified 
by aid of a glass. 

Returning to our bateaw we proceed on- 
ward, scene after scene exhibiting some- 
thing more wonderful and interesting. 
Here is a tree leaning across and loaded 
with interesting plants. A gongora with 
its pendulous spike of crimson locust-like 
flowers, yellow brassias, delicate waxy 
stanhopeas, and a score of other orchids, 
embellish its trunk amid delicate creeping 
ferns and mosses. Jird’s-nest-like arums 


with great leaves are very conspicuous, 
while that curious cactus, Rhypsalis Cas- 
sytha, hangs down like clusters of mistle- 
toe. 


Now we come to a number of long 
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cords dangling from above, and looking 
far upward see that they are the aeria! 
roots of a gigantic arum perched eighty 
feet above us. As they touch the water 
they branch into masses of fibrous roots 
which convey water to that magnificent 
rosette of leaves so far overhead. The 
ivy-like maregravia is conspicuous on some 
of the trunks, its branches bearing the ring 
of curious pitchers which make it so inter- 
esting to a botanist. Its cousin, the no- 
rantea, has scrambled to the top of a great 
tree, and makes a grand show with its long 
spike of orange-scarlet pitchers, Here are 
the large flowers of the cowhage vine 
hanging from threads, and near them some 
of the pods with their curious ribs and 
bristles, containing those round seeds com- 
monly called horse-eyes. Then comes a 
wallaba with pods also depending from 
long cord-like stems, resembling miniature 
swords strung up to the trees. A flash of 
yellow through the tree-tops shows where 
the etabally is flowering, and here close at 
hand is a tree with every branch and twig 
decorated with rosy stamens standing out. 
like bristles, 

In this wonderful fairyland the eye 
never tires. We can hardly speak to each 
other for fear of losing something of the 
feeling of awe which steals overus, Pres- 
ently the negroes commence one of their 
boat songs, which seems to harmonize with 
the surroundings. We are alone with na- 
ture and even rude music is not discordant. 
All is silent in the forest, save at long in- 
tervals when a howling monkey utters its 
weird series of notes. It is now mid-day, 
when almost every bird and beast is sleep- 
ing. A dreamy feeling comes over us, 
and we should like to lie down in ham- 
mocks between the trees and give way to 
it. Hardly a living creature is seen, only 
a splendid blue morpho butterfly now and 
again dancing across, As its wings catch 
a ray of light they shine with a brilliancy 
which can only be appreciated under such 
circumstances, 

We are awakened from our reverie by 
an obstruction. Here is a confused mass 
of branches and foliage stretching from 
one bank to another immediately in front. 
A tree has lately fallen, bringing with it 
everything that stood in the way, and now 
proves a formidable obstacle to further 
progress. We decide to get through some 
way or other, and after consulting the 
boatmen commence to attack the wreckage 
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in front. The trunk is too large to cut 
through, but as it stands a foot above the 
water we expect to push our bateau under. 
One branch after another goes floating 
down the stream and the bow is soon up 
to the trunk. One of the party after an- 
other then scrambles over, the bateaw slips 
through, and we all embark on the other 
side, 

On again through ever-changing scenes 
of beauty, grandeur, and magnificence. 
Now the creek turns one way and then an- 
other, the windings more than doubling 
our journey. Sometimes we have to 
crouch down in passing under a fallen 
tree, and are continually bending this way 
and that to avoid hook-leaved palms, acrial 
roots, and hanging creepers. Here is the 
pretty white-felt-like nest of a humming- 
bird, and further on more nests of other 
birds made of twigs and dried grass. The 
pendulous homes of marabuntas (species 
of wasps) are also common, and occasion- 
ally we see the large webs of sociable cater- 
pillars. Where the climbing plants hang 


-in great festoons, myriads of bats hang 


themselves up for the day and flutter out 
as we pass. 

Suddenly we enter a tunnel of foliage 
where the light is so obstructed that it ap- 
pears to be almost nightfall. Not a leaf 
can be seen here, but only a confused mass 
of branches and twigs. On a branch just 
above our heads coils a large snake, and at 
first the boatmen hesitate to paddle under, 
but as it seems sluggish we decide not to 
interfere and go on. A light now appears 
at the end of our tunnel, and in a few 
minutes we are in a blaze of sunlight with 
not a tree on either side. Here the creek 
broadens to a lagoon, and is almost cov- 
ered with water lilies and cabombas, with 
here and there a tangled mass of utricu- 
larias throwing up spikes of yellow or vio- 
Jet flowers. Looking round we find that 
the creek is meandering through a naturai 
amphitheatre, bordered by a bank of for- 
est and fringed by an advanced guard of 
eta palms. The plain within these sur- 
roundings is level and covered with green 
herbage, appearing like a meadow in the 
distance. Unlike a meadow, however, it 
is nothing more than a swamp, covered 
with razor-grass (Scleria), six or eight feet 
high and withouta break. If it were pos- 
sible to step ashore we should find the 
ground oozy and covered with water, but 
no one cares to attempt a landing. We 
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are quite satisfied with drawing a specimen 
of the leaves through the fingers, and will 
not risk stumbling among them to cut our 
hands and faces. 

Past the savanna, through another tun- 
nel, and we are again in the forest. Here 
the ground is low and almost always flood- 
ed, pools of dark-brown water lying every- 
where between the moras and wallabas, 
Only on the huge buttresses of these trees 
can a footing be obtained in the wallaba 
swamp. Rarely does even a water plant 
succeed in establishing itself in these dark 
recesses, but everywhere the pools are clear 
and the roots and ‘buttresses free from 
climbers of all kinds. Even along the 
creek nothing but masses of fibrous roots 
line the banks, broken here and there by 
channels which branch off and lose them- 
selves in a network of little creeks and 
pools, 

The trees are getting thinner and the 
gloom less until we again come into a 
savanna. Here a bank of foliage comes 
down on one side, while the other is an 
open grassy swamp ‘stretching far away 
toward the coast. The line of bushes and 
forest trees to our left is a perfect wall, 
without a break, rising immediately from 
the water and decorated with a thousand 
flowers. The savanna is not so impene- 
trable as the one passed before, but is 
choked with light grasses, a shrub or two 
and a few flowering plants, while here and 
there a stately eta palm stands alone. 
Now the line of bushes gets broken and 
the creek opens out into a lake; then a 
few isolated trees mark off the course of 
the stream, which here has little current 
and is almost choked: with vegetation, It 
is sometimes difficult to find the channel, 
and the bateau may be paddled far out of 
its course before grounding. At night it 
is almost impossible to find the way, cases 
being known of parties lost for hours, pad- 
dling this side and that, and only regain- 
ing the creek after sunrise. The trees 
here have a starved appearance quite differ- 
ent from the luxuriance of the forest. 
They manage to live, but do not thrive. 
Low, and with gnarled trunk and limbs, 
the tree of the swamp is obviously in the 
midst of uncongenial surroundings. In- 
stead of developing a canopy of um- 
brageous foliage, its leaves are few and 
apparently intended to let the sun through 
and prevent moisture stagnating under 
them. Many of the trunks are almost 
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covered with orchids, these being the only 
epiphytes able to endure the excessive 
moisture of such places, 

After paddling for an hour in the burn- 
ing sun we again enter between two lines 
of bushes and trees. Here a sand-reef 
crosses the creek, and a striking difference 
in the vegetation is perceptible. The 
ridge is covered with trees, but they are 
tall and thin, and the forest is easily pene- 
trable. Beyond this, on one side of the 
creek, is a fringe of trees, growing evenly 
as if planted by man. From the creek it 
is open, and landing, we aim to get through 
to the savanna behind. On the inner 
side, however, a jungle of small shrubs, 
grasses, and lycopodiums stop the way, 
which at first appears almost insurmount- 
able. However, the burliest of the party 
turns his back to the wall of vegetation, 
pushing through with only a few scratches, 
and the others soon follow in his track. 

Here is one of the prettiest scenes in 
Demerara—an English park in the tropics. 
Before us is an expanse of meadow, deco- 
rated with flowers and bordered by a wavy 
line of forest. The soil is almost pure 
pipeclay, and consequently nothing but 
the smallest sedges and more delicate flow- 
ering plants can find subsistence. The 
sturdy razor-grass and coarse grasses and 
sedges are wanting, so the more delicate 
plants find their opportunity. Unfortu- 
nately,‘as on all the savannas, the ground is 
not level, but made up, as it were, of 
clods, isolated from each other, with nar- 
row channels between. In the rainy sea- 
son every little hummock is surrounded 
by water, making the savanna very slip- 
pery and difficult walking. To the eye, 
however, the expanse seems perfectly level, 
and the winding banks of vegetation, the 
line of trees alongside the creek, and the 
beautiful flowers all round us, remind us 
of Raleigh’s description of a similar place 
on the Orinoco : 

‘* On both sides of this river we passed 
the most beautifull countrie that ever mine 
eies beheld ; and whereas all that we had 
seen before was nothing but woods, 
prickles, bushes, and thornes, heere we 
beheld plaines of twenty miles in length, 
the grass short and greene, and in divers 
parts groves of trees by themselves, as if 
they had been by all the art and labour in 
the world so made of purpose.’’ * 





* Discoverie of Guiana, 
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Embarking again we proceed onward 
through thin bush for a mile or two until 
the creek has dwindled almost to a brook. 
In some places it is so shallow that the 
paddles have to be used as poles, while 
every now and again we graze the bottom. 
Now we arrive at another open savanna, 
the creek becomes too shallow for our 
craft, and we stick in the mud. Nothing 
remains but for the boatmen to get out 
and push us along, which they soon do, 
plunging in above their knees, holding the 
sides of the bateau, and stumbling in the 
mud and water as they best can. We 
slide along easy enough, as the men take 
short steps to prevent sinking too far, and 
are soon at our destination. 

Before us is a landing with several 
wood-skins moored to upright poles, show- 
ing that habitations and men are not far 
off, while a path leading up the sand-hill 
in front indicates the way to the Indian 
village. Our boatmen are tired after their 
long spell of paddling, while all the party 
are prepared for a good meal, not having 
eaten anything save a few biscuits during the 
journey. We therefore hasten up the clean 
path, down which a small stream of water 
is flowing, and soon catch sight of the 
three sheds, or benabs, which form the 
village. Only a shelter from the rain is 
required, and this is easily obtained in the 
forest. A few poles driven into the 
ground, other sticks for rafters, and a 
roof of palm thatch, all fastened by small 
bush ropes, can be erected in a few hours. 
No walls are required, and therefore neither 
windows nor doors, and the benab, with 
all its belongings, is open. In the olden 
time, when the Arawacks were in con- 
tinual fear of their mortal enemies the 
Caribs, stockades were erected round at 
least one large benab, but now there is 
not the slightest sign of a defence. 

The only occupant of our creek village 
is an old woman, who sits quietly weav- 
ing a hammock, and hardly appears to 
notice us as we crowd round and ask her 
to sell us cassava bread, barbecued game, 
or pepper-pot. She cannot understand a 
word of English, but at last gets up and 
walks along a path leading into the forest, 
We guess that she is going to call some of 
her friends, and follow her until we arrive 
at a clearing, where a dozen women and 
boys are weeding the provision ground. 
Our wants are made known to a boy who 
understands enough for the purpose, and 
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we are soon back under the benabs with 
cakes of cassava bread and hunches of 
labba meat in our hands, 

The furnishings of the Indian’s house 
are very few. Slung to the rafters are a 
dozen hammocks—the beds, couches, 
chairs, and, in fact, only real articles of 
furniture. Here are the kitchen utensils : 
goglets for water, and the universal pep- 
per-pot made of clay and blackened in the 
fire ; a flat disk of iron for baking cassava 
cakes, and the snake-like metapee to 
squeeze out the poisonous juice from the 
pulp before baking ; and the barbecue of 
sticks above the fire, where almost every 
kind of meat and fish is placed when 
brought home, to prevent their spoiling. 
Finally a bow and arrows, and the cutlasses 
or machetes just laid down by the weeders, 
close the list of the Indian’s belongings, 
except what he wears, which is of little 
consequence, The adult men of this vil- 
lage are hunting and have carried their 
guns with them, but the women and chil- 
dren have no fear, although they appear 
very shy, and show their antipathy to the 
negro boatmen in many ways. 

This feeling of dislike to the negro 
seems almost instinctive to the Indian. 
In Demerara, where the great rivers are 
lined with negro huts, he lives in the most 
inaccessible parts of the creeks, where 
only a light wood-skin or bark canoe can 
be paddled. He appears to retire simply 
from dislike to the noisy and boisterous 
manners of the negro, who makes himself 
too free with the Indian’s property, and 
sometimes interferes with his women. 
The aborigines of Guiana are very liberal 
to a stranger, sometimes giving away all 
they have, and the negroes take advan- 
tage of this and soon become overbearing. 

While lounging in our hammocks, 
which are slung under one of the benabs, 
the men returned from hunting, one carry- 
ing an ant-bear, another a labba, and a 
third a few fish. They are very friendly 
in their own quiet way, and one of the 
party wishing to take a walk in the forest 
manages, after a great deal of trouble, to 
make them understand he wants a guide. 
Taking his gun, the naked aborigine stalks 
along at a good swinging pace, putting 
the white man on his mettle, and is soon 
in the dense forest. Here fast walking is 
difficult on account of the unevenness of 
the tree roots and ooziness of the mud be- 
tween them, but the Indian keeps on at 
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an even pace, leaving his follower some 
distance behind. Now and again the 
guide is lost to sight, and as his footsteps 
are quite noiseless it is impossible to know 
where he has gone. A call brings him 
back, but as he cannot understand that he 
must go slower, a few minutes later the 
white man is again left alone. 

On one such occasion the report of a 
gun showed that the guide was looking 
after his own business, and presently he 
returned with adead parrot. Nowa small 
creek is reached, across which lies a palm- 
stem of only a few inches in diameter, on 
which the Indian steps lightly, and passes 
to the other side. He is going on when 
a call from his companion brings him 
back. The white man cannot think of 
attempting such a feat with wet boots and 
a slippery log, and tries to explain that he 
wants to return; but the Indian simply 
takes him in his arms and crosses over as 
easily as if he were another Blondin, 
After a great deal of trouble the guide at 
last understands that his companion is 
tired and can go no farther, so they re- 
turn, the Indian quite cool and the white 
man flushed and perspiring at every pore. 

Those who have only seen Indians in 
town can hardly conceive how perfectly at 
home they are in the forest. In streets 
and among crowds they are out of their 
clement, and appear dull and heavy. As 
they file along the pavement, perhaps 
headed by one who wears a tall hat and a 
blue shirt, a stranger might almost fancy 
them near akin to the half-idiots seen here 
and there in most English towns. But see 
them in the forest or on the river, and the 
case is reversed, Here the white man is 
the fool, but he is \never ridiculed by the 
polite denizen of the forest. Black and 
white laugh at the savage when he parades 
the streets, but he is always ready to help 
them in the more difficult walking through 
the forest. 

Our friend following his Indian guide 
felt very insignificant and foolish. Here 
was aman that he had hitherto thought of 
as a child, actually making him know his 
own inferiority. It was not a very pleas- 
ant experience, but it made him sympa- 
thize with the next party he met in town, 
instead of laughing at them. As the resi- 
dent in a city knows its streets, so the 
Indian knows the forest. Every undula- 
tion of the ground, every watercourse, and 
almost every tree for miles is familiar to 
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him. Unlike the white man in a strange 
town, he finds no friendly policeman to 
show the way, but has to seek it out for 
himself. As a natural consequence, his 
faculties are well developed in this special 
direction. Doubtless his observations 
would be particularly interesting to the 
naturalist, but even when he understands 
English his knowledge can hardly be com- 
municated. All uncivilized races are. more 
or less incapable of unveiling their thoughts 
and deeper feelings. Language fails them, 
and nothing is so unsatisfactory as an at- 
tempt to dive into their motives. Civil- 
ized men can generally give reasons for 
their actions, but, like children, the sav- 
age is rarely able to do this. 

In the village everything is quiet. 
There is no bustle, por does it appear that 
the Indians gossip much among them- 
selves. Even the boys are grave, taking 
life seriously like their elders, Their 
games consist mostly of imitations of 
shooting and hunting, and practising with 
the bow. From childhood they learn to 
manage a little canoe, and are often seen 
quite alone far down the creek. They 
can swim and paddle almost as soon as 
walk, and look like bronze statuettes in 
their little rickety wood-skins. 

It being now time to leave if we wished 
to get out of the creek before nightfall, we 
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bid farewell to our Indian friends, and are 
soon floating down the stream. Very lit- 
tle paddling is necessary, but the greatest 
attention is paid to the steering, As we 
get beyond the savannas the stream runs 
like a rapid, and, the tide being low, 
hundreds of snags, or tacoobas, are seen 
lying in the bed of thecreek. Projecting 
from either side, across the current, and 
at all angles on the muddy bottom, they 
are very dangerous. Not that any one 
has ever been drowned in such a place— 
the water is too shallow for that; but it 
is a very serious thing to have your bateau 
stove in and be left in the bush without’a 
craft. To reach a clearing on foot would 
be a very serious undertaking, even though 
it might be only a mile or two distant. 
The forest is bad enough, but the neigh- 
borhood of a clearing can only be appre- 
ciated by one who has seen it, and had to 
cut his way threugh the jungle. 

However, we get through with a few 
bumps, and after a final rush at the mouth 
of the creek, arrive safely in the Deme- 
rara river, and soon Jeave the creek far 
behind, But in our homes and offices the 
memory of the forest often flashes across 
our minds, and when trouble and difficulty 
stare us in the face, the quiet life of the 
Indian seems very attractive.—Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Since Abel tovk to breeding sheep, and 
Cain turned his attention to tilling the 
ground, there have always been certain 
recognized professions. In primitive ages 
the Patriarchs, who seem to have had 
ample elbow-room though they had a good 
deal of trouble in sinking wells, were natu- 
rally associated with pasturage. With 
flocks and herds multiplying exceedingly, 
they had all the simple luxuries. they could 
desire, living on their own milk and meat, 
and wearing dresses of their own home- 
spun, But there were always scapegrace 
scions of the patriarchal households, such as 
Ishmael and Esau, who disliked the dull 
simplicity of that quiet domestic life, and 
sought excitement in field-sports or pred- 
atory warfare. *As for Nimrod, who is 
immortalized in Mesopotamian myth as 
well as in the sacred history, he was the 
lineal progenitor of the slayers of ele- 


phants, tigers, and lions down to Harris 
and .Gordon Cumming and Baker, who 
have found delight in the dangerous sports 
of the wilderness and the semi-tropical 
jungles. Coming down to the middle 
ages, there was excitement enough in the 
regular and recognized occupations. Even 
the feudal serfs who were fettered to the 
soil had no assurance of being laid to rest 
in the parochial graveyards. They must 
follow -their lords to the field, and their 
lords were perpetuaily fighting. Physic 
was at a discount, being still in its in- 
fancy ; and the law had only its irregular 
practitioners, though, as Dr. Jessop has 
shown, there must have been very toler- 
able pickings in the way of drawing out 
leases and title-deeds. In the middle ages 
younger sons, when they did not hang on 
to the head of the house, went in for the 
Church or the army. Among the lower 
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orders, when the peasant gave his master 
the slip, or an artisan was weary of ill- 
remunerated drudgery, he became an out- 
law or broken man—a begging friar or a 
mercenary soldier. M. Jusserand has very 
forcibly illustrated the state of the English 
roads in those times, when they swarmed 
with sturdy rogues and mendicants ; when 
each thicket might shelter a gang of 
thieves, and the commons in the neighbor- 
hood of towns were exceptionally unsafe 
after nightfall. Wherever the carcasses 
were likely to be lying about, thither the 
vultures, or rather the hawks and the car- 
rion-crows, gathered themselves together. 
As the great trade-roads converged toward 
the metropolis, the well-wooded home 
counties were notoriously dangerous ; and 
Windsor Forest in especial had a more in- 
famous repute than the heaths of Hounslow 
or Bagshot some centuries afterward. 
Those who, according to their rank, con- 
nections, and means, preferred a lazy or a 
luxurious existence, found comparatively 
peaceful quarters in the convents, although 
these, and especially in the north or on 
the Welsh marches, were not infrequently 
burned over the heads of the tenants. 
Nor even in the convents was there any 
lack of cheerful society, as they were hos- 
telries offering entertainment to all comers. 
Beyond the cloister walls there was excite- 
ment enough in all conscience : pillage or 
the prospect of more honorable booty was 
within the reach of every adventurer who 
cared to risk the gibbet or the wheel, or 
more creditable deathon the battle-field ; 
each travelling merchant went in peril of 
his life ; nor was there any possibility of 
striking out a new career unless one turned 
his attention to the black arts in the fash- 
ion of a Friar Bacon. 

The state of England represented the 
condition of Europe, though circumstances 
might alter cases. The inhabitants of the 
fertile German plains, of sunny Italy, and 
Southern France with its rich vineyards 
and olive-gardens, being relatively well 
off, were content to stay at home. Yet 
they could not escape the scourge of the 
civil broils between princes and rival feuda- 
tories ; and the fairest districts were the 
most infested by bands of ruthless mer- 
cenaries, When the cultivator was burned 
out of his home and bereaved of his chil- 
dren, he enrolled himself in a troop of 
écorcheurs or tondeurs, commanded by 
some ruthless leader of noble birth, who 
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had probably ruined himself at the Court 
or in the Parisian tripots. Then, after a 
short and more or less merry career, his 
days were cut short by the sword or the 
halter. Provence, which was the land of 
love and song, originated the trade of the 
wandering troubadour. Like Oliver Gold- 
smith, an accomplished flute-player. in 
later days, he roved about from town to 
town, from castle to hamlet, paying his 
way with strains from the harp he carried 
slung at his shoulder. The troubadour, 
with the herald or the pursuivant, could 
go unharmed everywhere. He had the 
maximum of excitement with the minimum 
of risk : he had free lodging and feasting, 
and he was ever welcomed in the camps 
of the Free Companies or in the bivouacs 
of the brigands. When he did come to 
grief, it was generally his own fault ; for 
it was his vanity to figure as the hero of 
his own love-ditties, and he was apt to pay 
his addresses to the ladies who were neg- 
lected by their warlike lords. Then the 
injured husband or the jealous lover might 
take deadly revenge, as when one strolling 
minstrel was made away with, that his 
heart might be served among the entrées 
sent up to his lady’s bower. In those 
days the trade of the travelling packmen 
or peddlers needed far more courage and 
presence of mind than that of the min- 
strels. It must be supposed that, like the 
persecuted Jews, they made handsome 
profits, but they faced serious perils. 
Nor can we conceive a business that put a 
more constant mental strain on the man 
whose soul was in his purse or in the packs 
secured to his sumpter-beast. The mys- 
tery is that he should have cleared any 
profits at all. In the towns there might 
be recognized taxes or octroi duties. But 
whether he followed the highroads or 
threaded the mountain-passes, whether he 
took shipping and floated along some broad 
waterway, his road Jay ever under the 
fortresses of the predatory barons, who 
were watching for prey from their eyries 
like so many falcons or vultures. They 
could levy tolls as they pleased, and help 
themselves to any wares that took their 
fancy. The only explanation is that the 
princes who were their suzerains did some- 
thing for their own sakes for the protec- 
tion of commerce ; and that on the rob- 
ber-haunted Rhine and elsewhere, the 
leagues of the Hanse Towns and of the 
free imperial cities did even more to keep 
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these petty potentates in check, Yet the 
immediate temptation must often have 
been irresistible ; and a complainant’s re- 
monstrances could always be stifled in the 
dungeons beneath the castle’s foundations, 

In England, after the conclusion of the 
bloody civil wars, things had settled down 
into comparative tranquillity under the 
strong rule of the Tudors. The regular 
trade with France and the Low Countries, 
though occasionally interrupted, was peace- 
fully conducted. At home, where the 
laws were sternly enforced, there were few 
openings for voluntary enterprise. Then 
came a change and a reaction in the reign 
of Elizabeth. A new spirit of exploration 
and colonization was abroad, and England 
had hitherto been left out in the cold, A 
Papal bull, tracing imaginary boundary- 
lines, had divided the wealth of the New 
World between Spaniards and Portuguese. 
Spain and Portugal were being enriched 
by the silver from the mines of Peru and 
Mexico ; ; by the diamonds and precious 
stones from Brazil and Golconda ; by the 
silks of the Indies and the spices from the 
Southern Archipelago. Yet the English 
were essentially a nation of seamen, and it 
was only circumstances and the inveteracy 
of commercial routine which had limited 
their voyages to the Channels. But new 
circumstances suddenly conspired to in- 
augurate the golden age of adventure. 
The country and the Court were reason- 
ably envious of the growing wealth and 
prosperity of the great Continental Pow- 
ers. The Spaniards in especial were the 
objects of national jealousy and pious de- 
testation. The Pope had sanctioned the 
removal of the heretic queen, and the 
bigoted Philip found ready emissaries in 
the subtle Jesuit priests, who stirred up 
sedition among the semi-barbarous Irish, 
who lurked with the rats and bats in the 
hiding-places of old Catholic halls, and 
who everywhere preached the sacred duty 
of assassination, That, by the way, has 
been proved to demonstration in the vol- 
ume recently published by a distinguished 
member of their own order—for the 
Jesuits have been always divided in two 
factions. It became the policy of Eliza- 
beth and her sagacious Ministers to carry 
the war into the enemy’s camps, and enter 
for the prizes of maritime exploration, 
Nor was there any difficulty in finding 
ready instruments in two very different 
classes, who, nevertheless, had much be- 
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sides courage in common. The Cout 
swarmed with poor or penniless young 
courtiers seeking their fortunes, who strove 
to bask in the smiles of the Virgin queen. 
The fair Elizabeth was coquettish and 
peuurious, Money was hard to come by, 
and the courtiers’ outgoings were enor- 
mous, when they indulged in many changes 
of richly fancied raiment, and were as par- 
tial to jewelry as any petite maitresse, 
Raleigh, who was the best type of that 
class, was lavish in his personal expenses 
even in his maturer years ; and on his last 
unfortunate voyages the state-cabins of 
the commodore were marvels of decorative 
upholstery. It was Devon that took the 
lead in those days; and there were his 
half-brothers the Gilberts, the Grenvilles, 
the Stukeleys, and many another. These 
men may be said to have been courtiers 
before all, but they were courtiers of a 
peculiar and original stamp. They were 
as different as possible, for example, from 
the mignons of Henry III. of France, 
whose courage only showed itself in san- 
guinary duelling, and who never went 
campaigning in Flanders or Spain unless 
they could take their luxuries along with 
them. The Englishmen, although as 
frivolous in their fashion and as effeminate 
in their attire when at Greenwich or the 
Tower, were animated to fanaticism by 
the spirit of loyal chivalry. They were 
ready for long exile at a sign from the 
queen, and to sail to the other side of the 
world. They were willing to exchange 
their lives of voluptuous indolence for the 
cramped quarters, the rough living, and 
the dreary routine which was then the lot 
of the sea-adventurer. Moreover, they 
were practically-minded Britons, eager to 
make that they might spend, and easily 
dazzled by the romantic day-dreams they 
were ready to accept as facts, They knew 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru ; they 
believed in an El Dorado as yet undiscov- 
ered ; they even located lands of fabulous 
wealth among the fogs of the future New- 
foundland, and the ice-diifts that set down 
the dieary Labrador coast. No gull of 
our own time ever speculated more madly 
on the faith of magnificent and shadowy 
prospectuses. Those lands existed for 
them beyond a doubt, though doubtless 
there might be difficulty and danger in ex- 
ploring them. In any case there were 
safe and certain means of hedging, where 


English pluck would pull them through. 
13 
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They might lay hands on the gold and 
silver the Spaniards had gathered, and 
make prize of the priceless treasure-ships 
which sailed periodically for the ports of 
Cadiz or Ferrol. It is true that those great 
galleons were so many floating castles, 
mounting formidable artillery tier over 
tier, and manned not only by a swarm of 
seamen, but by squadrons of musketeers. 
It is true that the English vessels were 
small and floated low in the water, but 
those well-born adventurers had infinite 
faith in the bull-dog qualities of the Brit- 
ish mariner ; nor had they ever much difii- 
culty in mustering crews who were to have 
amore liberal share of the blows than of 
the prize money. 

That brings us to the second class of 
adventurers—the class which did the more 
useful and patriotic service. They were 
rough sea-dogs, for the most part respect- 
ably born and well trained in the science 
of navigation as it was then understood. 
They were plain of speech and blunt in 
manner—the younger Hawkins was an ex- 
ception ; but whether they were fighting 
with their fellow-man or the elements, 
they never knew when they were beaten. 


They seldom lost their heads in extremity 


of peril, and showed wonderful fertility of 
resource in dangers as terrible as they were 
unfamiliar. Naturally, those men were no 
more absolutely disinterested than their 
neighbors ; and they would sometimes 
neglect duty for gain when Fortune sent a 
tempting chance of booty. Hawkins the 
elder, Morgan, and even Francis Drake, 
were bitterly reproached for that, though 
their shortcomings were condoned in favor 
of their achievements. But, as a rule, 
they made their immortal reputations by 
explorations which brought them little but 
sufferings and loss, and in which they were 
only stimulated by prospects of a remote 
reward. Like the Devon knights and gen- 
tlemen, they found backers among specu- 
lative merchants who furnished the ships 
and stores and guaranteed the wages. But 
whenever they realized a little money for 
themselves, they were always willing to 
“* plunge’’ into it, and to stake it on some 
new speculation a trifle more hazardous 
than the last. As for their lives, their 
lives were thrown in, as being of no ccn- 
cern to anybody but the careless owners. 
Worthy Master John Davis is one of the 
first and best specimens of those daring, 
disinterested, and patriotic Elizabethan 
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navigators, Thanks, perhaps, to the Straits 
which bear his name, his memory is chiefly 
associated with Polar exploration. But 
when he took service with the Dutch, 
as when he sailed in the ships of English 
merchants, he suffered and ventured more 
in the tropics, where he left the hard sav- 
ings of « toilsome life. It is difficult now 
fully to realize the dangers and the un- 
familiar responsibilities of the early Arctic 
adventurers. Their undertakings were 
based upon mistaken data; they made 
acquaintance with strange and portentous 
phenomena. They had neither geographi- 
cal knowledge nor reasonably good charts 
to guide them. The rade maps which had 
been evolved very much by ingenious 
speculation were fanciful in the extreme. 
They possessed the mariner’s compass and 
the astrolabe, but neither the sextant nor 
the chronometer, It is sufficient to con- 
trast the haphazard expeditions of a Davis 
or a Hudson with the elaborate equipment 
of the perfectly constructed vessels which 
were commanded by Sir George Nares, 
Much depended on the choice of officers, 
who, though they might be ‘‘ stout sea- 
men,’’ were seldom men of position or 
education, and too often inclined to cabal. 
The crews were made up, for the most 
part, of reckless daredevils, but they were 
ignorant, impulsive, and_ short-sighted. 
Their courage seldom failed when it was a 
question of fighting. But they were ab- 
jectly superstitious and easily scared in 
unprecedented circumstances. They shud- 
dered with fear as much as cold under the 
lee of a toppling iceberg ; and the sight 
of a “* corposant’’ on a yard-arm flashing 
in the gloom between electrical skies and 
phosphorescent seas, sent the most aban- 
doned blasphemers to their knees, These 
ships seldom carried a surgeon, and yet 
the victualling, if the cruise was unduly 
prolonged, was sure to cut out work for 
the faculty. They laid in good store of 
salt meats and salt fish, but there was 
neither lime-juice nor antiscorbutics of any 
kind. One thing they had in their favor. 
They drew their drink, so long as these 
lasted, from barrels of sound English ale, 
which was more wholesome than the fiery 
new rum of the period, and more nourishing 
than the diluted spirit which ata later date 
got the name of grog, from the sobriquet 
of a gallant admiral who went in for modi- 
fied temperance on the unbealthy West 
Indian station. 
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Then if we look at the size of the ves- 
sels! Some of them styled pinnaces were 
simply cock-boats. Broad in the beam, 
they were buoyant as corks, yet little could 
be said for their handiness and less for 
their sailing qualities. The Squirrel, which 
went down with the pious and valiant Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in the Atlantic, was 
only of fifteen tons ; and though she went 
to the bottom in a tremendous storm, she 
had tempted Providence successfully on 
the outward voyage. Davis’s first expedi- 
tion consisted of the Sunshine and the 
Moonshine, which were respectively of fifty 
and thirty-five tons. The crew of the 
Sunshine, all told, were twenty-four men 
and an active boy ; and four of the men, 
strange to say, were set down as musi- 
cians. His object was nothing less than 
to strike out a north-west trade-route to 
Cathay ; and yet in this lumbering little 
craft of his—as if he deemed that time 
was of no consequence—he did not sail 
from Dartmouth till the 7th of June. 
Nothing can be more conclusive as to the 
prevailing ignorance of the elementary 
conditions of Arctic exploration, They 
were delayed in the Channel for many 
days, first by contrary winds, and after- 
ward by dense fos, The first piece of 
luck was when they met a shoal of por- 
poises in the Atlantic: some of these 
queer fishes were harpooned, and pro- 
nounced as good as mutton. Farther to 
the north, marine monsters were common. 
Had they been out on a whaling cruise, 
they might have filled their oil tanks and 
made their fortunes, without going so far 
as the latitude of Iceland. For at that 
time the whales were almost as free from 
suspicion of evil as the brute associates of 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, although 
already the venturesome Basque fishermen 
were beginning to persecute them, In 
three weeks, thanks to favoring breezes, 
the explorers might have sighted Green- 
land had the weather been clear, But 
everything was enveloped in dripping 
mists, out of which came the sound of ‘‘ a 
mighty roaring.’’ The mist lifted, and 
then it was seen that the ship of fifty tons 
with her smaller consort were on the skirts 
of a drifting and crashing pack of ice, 
backed up by the snow-covered mountains 
of Greenland. Even Davis’s stout heart 
sunk, though it was precisely what he 
might have expected. He christened that 
grim continent ‘“‘ the Land of Desola- 
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tion,’’ and he quaintly declares that ‘‘ the 
irksome noise of the ice and the loathsome 
view of the shore bred strange conceits 
among us.’’ Nevertheless, with his in- 
domitable pluck he pushed on, making 
friends with the natives, and there the 
musicians proved extremely useful. They 
piped to the dancing of the delighted bar- 
barians, who bartered their seal-flesh and 
bear’s meat for trifles that seemed inesti- 
mable treasures, 

But our purpose is not to trace the story 
of Arctic discovery, but merely to indicate 
the risks and troubles of the adventurers. 
On this eccasion Davis had groped his 
way as far as the entrance of Cumberland 
Gulf, and as he believed it was probably 
the passage to the Indies, he came home 
tolerably contented. There is nothing ex- 
ceptionally noteworthy in his second and 
third voyages, except that pinnaces of ten 
and of twenty tons were considered suit- 
able for navigating the ice-pack and thread- 
ing the floating icebergs. On the third 
voyage he made the discovery of Davis 
Straits, though he might well have doubt- 
ed whether the frost- bound passage, 
whithersoever it might lead, would be 
practicable for contemporary commerce. 
From the low deck of the little Sunshine 
he looked out on currents which are called 
on the new map ‘‘ the furious overfall.’’ 
‘** We fell into a mighty race, where an 
island of ice was carried by the current as 
fast as our barks could sail. We saw the 
sea falling down into the gulf with a 
mighty overfall, and running with divers 
circular motions like whirlepools, in such 
sort as forcible streams passe thorow the 
arches of bridges.”’ If Davis made little 
by his northern voyages, at all events he 
gained an immortal name among practical 
geographers. He may be said to have re- 
discovered the regions which had been set- 
tled by the Norse Vikings and visited by 
Portuguese. He rectified the map of his 
English precursor, Frobisher, with two 
vaguely defined Meta Incognita, so named 
by the erudite Virgin queen. And he 
showed conclusively that Frobisher had 
gone on a wild-goose chase when he went 
questing for gold-mines in the ice-fields of 
Greenland. He was followed by Hendrick 
Hudson and by Baffin, who made in the 
little bark Discovery of thirty-five tons the 
most successful voyage of the century. 
Baffin piloted the vessel, which, with its 
seventeen hands, reached the north waters 
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of Baffin’s Bay, which was for centuries 
to prove so lucrative to the Scottish and 
North English whaling fleets. 

The Arctic voyagers sank more money 
than they made in their daring attempts 
at short cuts to fortune. The merchant 
adventurers, who had supplied the capital, 
were disgusted with speculations which 
did not pay. The buccaneers did a far 
more profitable business. During the days 
in which they were the terror of the seas, 
they may be divided into three classes. 
They really began as privateers, though 
they seldom troubled themselves with 
papers or commissions from the Crown : 
then they formed settlements in the West 
Indies, and devoted themselves in the in- 
tervals of their cruises to sun-drying the 
boucan which gave them their name. 
Finally, when their excesses had become 
scandals to humanity, the reckless sur- 
vivors degenerated into pirates, and when 
not sent to the bottom by broadsides from 
cruisers, they often brought up at Execu- 
tion Dock. The first of these were patriots 
and philanthropists, though men of busi- 
ness before all, and they carried out their 
sanguinary trade in most methodical fash- 
ion. Its beginnings were in this wise. 
Since the wars in the Netherlands and the 
destruction of the Armada, notwithstand- 
ing the humiliating advances of the Scot- 
tish Solomon, there had been perpetual 
animosity between England and Spain. 
The Dutch, of course, detested the de- 
scendants of their old Papal tyrants ; and 
Catholic France was naturally jealous of 
the colonial prosperity of her southern 
neighbor. Even when the European 
Powers were at peace with Spain, they 
would always connive at anything that 
might injure her. When, with the lavish 
expenditure of their profligate courts, the 
French kings and their treasuries were in 
perpetual difficulties ; when English court- 
lers were pawning old plate in the civil 
wars, or content to be the pensioners of 
the impecunious French monarchs,-—the 
treasuries of the Castiles were full to over- 
flowing. The precious metals of that New 
World which Columbus had given them 
were being smelted into ingots, or coined 
into moidores and doubloons. Each 
month, at certain seasons, saw the ar- 
rival of treasure-fleets at Vigo or Cadiz. 
The higher orders of the clergy, trading 
on superstition and bigotry, revelled in 
luxury at home, or were well content to 
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expatiiate themselves to the rich colonial 
benefices. They clothed themselves in 
vestments heavy with brocaded gold, and 
served the sacraments in chalices sparkling 
with gems to the light of the golden can- 
delabia on altars of solid silver. The 
homeward-bound ships were loaded with 
superb plate and jewelry, fashioned by 
cunning native workmen across the seas, 
The great galleons were ballasted with 
chests of gold and silver ; the holds of the 
ships from the East and the Spice Islands 
were stored with silks and brocades and 
spices, All these cargoes of untold wealth 
were carried past the Channel and the 
blustering Bay of Biscay, where the fish- 
ermen were risking their lives for herring, 
or painfully dredging the shores for oys. 
ters. It was like tempting a half-starved 
dog by dangling chicken and sweetbread 
before his nostrils. No one could then 
despise the Spanish soldiery ; but the 
Dutch, the English, and even the French, 
had a profound contempt for the Spanish 
seamanship. Had it not been so, and had 
not the contempt been in great measure 
justified, they would never have dared, 
and dared successfully, to attack the tow- 
ering galleons. 

We said that the first of the buccaneers 
were patriots and philanthropists, As 
patriots, they looked on the Spaniard as a 
common enemy ; and as philanthropists, 
they regarded him as the foe of mankind. 
Terrible tales were told of the merciless 
tyranny to which the unfortunate aborig- 
ines had been subjected ; yet terrible as 
they sounded, they could scarcely be exag- 
gerated, Cupidity and cruelty had over- 
reached themselves : even the self-interest 
that might have shown consideration for 
useful slaves could not save the wretched 
natives from extermination. They had 
been driven to suicide by the untold hor- 
rors of the mines, and when they sought 
refuge in the forests, had been hunted 
down by bloodhounds. The torments of 
the Inquisition had converted them in 
troops to a religion they had every reason 
for detesting. So the cruises for gold be- 
came so many pious crusades against mon- 
sters who were beyond the pale of human- 
ity. Indeed in the worst and wildest of 
the buccaneers there was a strangely per- 
verted inspiration of ferocious chivalry. 
That dashing Gascon, Louis de Montbrun, 
was stirred by the same fits of uncontrol- 
lable passion as the godly and gallant Sir 
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Richard Grenville, when he thought of the 
cruelties of the Spaniards to their unforta- 
nate Indian subjects. As Grenville would 
grind his wineglass between his clenched 
teeth, so De Montbrun would mutilate 
himself, in his passionate frenzy, like a 
priest of Baal or an Indian fakir. When 
men were so moved in Devon or the 
Gironde, it may be imagined how they 
felt when they actually came to blows. 
Montbrun, like many others, swore sol- 
emnly to give no quarter, and when these 
philanthropists did make prize of aa 
enemy, each man and woman was invaria- 
bly doomed. To do them justice, we do 
not hear that they imitated the Spaniards 
in cold-blooded tortures. 

The redeeming features in the buc- 
caneers’ career were their dauntless cour- 
age and their stanch comradeship. Asa 
rule, the Spanish-American merchantmen 
were formidable floating castles. They 
might carry one hundred and fifty of a 
crew, with a company or two of disci- 
plined soldiers. They mounted many guns 
of heavy metal. The ‘* musketeers’’ were 
freely furnished with those bell-mouthed 
trabucos which belched out builets by the 
quaiter-bashel, and were excessively dis- 
agreeable at close quarters ; and they were 
clothed in cuirasses or buff, which would 
turn a ball. The poop and the forecastle 
were solid forts, and the former was fur- 
nished with semicircular galleries, from 
which the defenders could fire with com- 
manding precision, There were boarding 
nettings to be triced to the rigging ; and 
even at the waist, where the sides were 
the lowest, boarding must have been like 
scrambling up the side of a house. If we 
turn, on the other hand, to the light bue- 
eaneering craft, it would seem there was 
no sort of equality. They were generally 
schooners or brigantines of small burden, 
with tall but tapering spars, carrying a 
tremendous weight of canvas. Their guns 
were necessarily few, though one or two 
were formidable. The men at the most 
could not be numerous, although packed 
away above and below like herrings in a 
barrel. Where they excelled was in sea- 
manship and dexterous mancuvring. In 
certain light winds they had it all their 
own way. If their luck was good, the 
enemy’s gunners would fire wide of the 
small and shifting mark, Their very 
audacity often saved them disaster, for at 
the closest quarters it was impossible to 
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depress the guns so as to do them serious 
damage. When they did board, there 
was no need to give the watchword—death 
or victory. They were fighting not only 
with ropes round their necks, but with 
thumbscrews and hot gridirons in the more 
remote prospective. That accounts for 
the animation they threw into the attack, 
but we confess we are still mystified by 
the triumphs that crowned their audacity. 
For even the buccaneers never denied the 
Spanish pluck, and the Spaniards were 
likewise fighting for existence. 

Gradually these tempting sea- borne 
prizes became more rare, or at least more 
difficult of attainment. The great treas- 
ure-ships took to sailing in company, and 
could not be assailed with impunity bv 
anything short of an armed sqnadron. 
Still they were bound over to caution, for 
they knew that the buccaneers were al- 
ways on the watch. These gentry, after 
the devastation of St. Domingo, had taken 
to making more or less permanent settle- 
ments. The Tortugas were their great 
headquarters. But as all these islands 
were claimed by Spain, it was doubly a 
point of honor fcr the Spaniards to exter- 
minate the intruders. The shores were 
frequently visited by Guardas Costa which 
made sudden descents, and finally dropped 
in on a settlement under cover of the 
night. The buccaneers were roused from 
their peaceful slumbers to fall fighting, or 
break back as refugees into the bush. 
When left to themselves, their habits were 
tolerably harmless, though they were de- 
vuted to dice and drink, and they lived in 
rude plenty. They hunted down the 
herds of wild cattle and hogs, and smoked 
the flesh of the slaughtered beasts over 
their fires into the boucan which they used 
themselves and sold to the Port Royal 
traders. Besides pork and beef, they had 
all manner of game, and a special delicacy 
was the pig-like manatee, an aquatic ani- 
mal that pastured on the subaqueous weeds, 
and has long since disappeared, save on 
the tributaries of the Upper Amazon, For 
vegetables, there were the mountain-cab- 
bage and the plantain. They tapped the 
palms for the sparkling palm-wine, and 
turned the turtles that swarmed on the 
beach. These buccaneers paid special at- 
tention tocostume, Over their shirts they 
wore rough, square-cut Norfolk jackets, 
or dressed in the hides of the cattle they 
had slaughtered. But, as professional 
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butchers, they made it a point of etiquette 
never to wash their clothes or to cleanse 
them from blood-stains, They never cut 
their hair—like Nazarites, they had taken 
a vow against razors ; and they dispensed 
with the use of brush and comb, as if 
pledged, like Brahmins, to the preserva- 
tion of vermin. When the life of the 
landlubber began to pall, or when the 
Spaniards had made the shore too hot for 
them, they would betake themselves to the 
sea again, and they could always find en- 
gagements on the wharves of Jamaica. In 
their light vessels they would return the 
visits of the Guardas Costa, and repay in- 
jury with interest. Nothing could have 
been more audacious than the way in which 
they infested the roads of such stiongly 
garrisoned seaports as Carthagena and 
Panama, cutting out the ships lying at 
anchor, and even carrying out their burg- 
latious enterprises on the stores, the 
eburches, and the custom- houses. 

It was a merry and an exciting life 
while it lasted, and very large sums of 
Spanish money must have passed through 
the hands of many of these men. But 
we need scarcely say they were not given 
to saving, and even the chiefs seldom 
opened banking accounts. It was only 
now and again that a prudent speculator 
like Morgan, having retired on ample 
means, died rich and highly respected. 
Yet-we cannot have much reverence for 
Morgan’s memory. The heroic captain 
who sacked Panama, turned traitor and 
played booty on his comrades and follow- 
ers, -before judicious bribery and the cor- 
ruption of the Court procured him letters 
of indemnity and the deputy-governorship 
of Jamaica, Jamaica was the ideal ely- 
sium of the buecaneers ; but, for the most 
part, they only went thither to get rid of 
their prize-money. Port Royal may have 
been the privateers’ paradise, but it must 
have been a pandemonium for all decent- 
living folks, though the planters and the 
merchants might have gold for the gather- 
ing. We can picture the sickly city—the 
shrine of yellow fever—lying under the 
sun-blaze, though the luxuriant creepers 
and the orange and shaddock groves give 
here and there some refreshing sense of 
coolness. The shingle one-storied houses 
of the better sort, which face the sea, are 
surrounded with spacious verandas ; but 
the back lanes are a grimy labyrinth of 
hovels, with vultures and john-crows for 
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the scavengers. The bullock-drays laden 
with sugar-hogsheads and rum-casks are 
creaking along the sandy streets to wharves 
that are cumbered with piles of miscel- 
laneous merchandise. The air is redolent 
with the sickly smell of sugar and the over- 
powering odor of fiery new rum. Sea- 
ward, the harbor seems singularly peace- 
ful, for all the ships have been abandoned 
by their crews or left in charge of a care- 
taker. Ashore, one house in each seven 
or thereabouts is atavern. The doors are 
opened wide, and there is scarce a vestige 
of glass in the shattered windows. By 
night as well as by day is a more or less 
subdued roar of mad revelry. Old friends, 
animated by the memories of common 
dangers and common crimes, come to- 
gether in unexpected meetings. It is to 
be supposed that they do eat now and 
then : it is quite certain that they are al- 
ways drinking. Kegs of rum are ever on 
tap, and strong punch is simmering in 
steaming caldrons. It is the very liquor 
for that burning and glowing climate. No 
Californian or Australian miner ever 
** shouted” for drinks in more reckless 
fashion. It is a question often fiercely 
disputed with pistol and knife, who is to 
have the privilege of paying the reckon- 
ing. Each man carries a long slashing 
knife, and at least a pair or two of loaded 
pistols. The dens are filled with troops 
of black and coffee-colored Delilahs ; and 
the more strong-headed of the revellers are 
thumbing greasy cards or casting the dice 
on the tables or the top of a spirit-cask, 
Were it not that they quickly got rid of 
their gains, the mortality would have been 
portentous, and the mischief must soon 
have cured itself. As it is, the haggard 
debauchees only get rope enough to leave 
them somewhat in debt to the crimps and 
the tavern-keepers, and then they must go 
forth to the sea again, to recruit their 
nerves and replenish their purses, 

When international relations became 
somewhat more settled, and outrages in 
the southern hemisphere might breed Euro- 
pean complications, the buccaneers as buc- 
caneers ceased to exist. But it was an 
easy and very natural transition from buc- 
caneer to pilate. Men who had always 
worn halters by way of cravats were no- 
ways particular as to the manner of their 
death or their memories, Few of the 
ruffians we have seen carousing at Port 
Royal had any scruples of conscience. 
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They ceased to fly the French or English 
flags officially, though they had chests 
stored with the colors of all nations, which 
they might hang out on occasions as sig- 
nal-snares. They boldly hoisted the sig- 
nificantly sinister ‘‘ Jolly Roger,’’ which 
bore the white death’s-head and cross-bones 
on a sable background. The meaning of 
the emblem was well understood. They 
declared themselves friends of the sea and 
foes to all peaceful navigators. They had 
practical ideas as to dangerous evidence. 
The murder of all recalcitrant prisoners 
was a sure guarantee for their silence. 
The hellish ceremony of walking the plank 
was observed with all who had escaped the 
bullet or the cutlass. Some met their fate 
manfully ; others with pitiful and futile 
entreaties for mercy. But one after an- 
other toppled over into the clear blue sea, 
and the fiends were delighted to watch 
their dying struggles, as they sank out of 
sight amid widening circles, or were torn 
limb from limb by ravenous sharks. The 
buceaneers had been rough, fierce, and 
blasphemous, but they had preserved some 
semblance of decency and discipline. The 
pirate crews were so many republican so- 
cialists, who vied with each other in trucu- 
lent ferocity and infamy. They elected 
and deposed their officers in public coun- 
cil, Clemency or any sign of human feel- 
ing was the one unpardonable crime. 
Strangely enough, among themselves they 
seem to have objected to the deliberate 
death-penalty. But the marooning which 
was much in favor was infinitely worse 
than shooting or hanging. The victim 
was set ashore on a desert island, with 
provisions sufficient for two or three days, 
a musket, and half-a-dozen charges of am- 
munition, He might find water or he 
might not. In any case there was virtu- 
ally no hope of deliverance. We can con- 
ceive no more horrible situation than that 
of the deserted pirate, exchanging the 
jovial hell of his sociable ship for his 
dreary loneliness ; suffering from incipient 
delirium tremens in the sudden stoppage 
of strong drink ; and hunted in his blind 
and besotted superstitions by the spectres 
of his victims and the memories of his 
crimes, 

There is more than one curious and in- 
teresting narrative by men who consented 
to ship with the pirates rather than walk 
the plank. It need not be said that these 
pitiful renegades to legality, although they 
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took the first favorable opportunity to es- 
cape, were by no means particular. Yet 
unscrupulous and irreligious as they must 
have been, they were shocked and repelled 
by the brutality of their companions, and 
especially by the foul blasphemies and ob- 
scenities which were their familiar forms 
of speech. Scott, as a matter of course, 
has indicated admirably the habits and do- 
mestic economy on board a piratical rover. 
He makes his pirates give reminiscences 
of merry revels, where the hatches were 
battened down, where brimstone matches 
were kindled, and where the jolly presi- 
dent, in grimly humorous mood, dis- 
charges his pistols right and left beneath 
the table. And we know not whether we 
are indebted to the Wizard’s imayination 
for the delightful touch of the captain who 
tempered profligacy with Puritanism, and 
read prayers every morning to the ship’s 
company. Tom Cringle, too, has most 
dramatic descriptions of the pirates who 
were still the terror of the Caribbean Sea 
and the Cuban waters in the beginning of 
the present century. But when Scott 
talks of a cabin-table he credits the adven- 
turers with a luxury of furniture which, 
according to other authorities, was by no 
means common, The profession was as 
pregnant with discomfort as with danger. 
We are assured that the bare cabin was al- 
ways kept in fighting trim, and that the 
officers squatted at their meals on carpets 
under the gun-carriages. There were 
neither beds nor bunks, and even ham- 
mocks were scarce. As the ships were al- 
ways overmanned, the men threw them- 
selves down as they could on the decks, 
with a jacket for pillow and a single rug 
to protect them from the night dews. 

The privateers in the wars with France 
and America ran great risks on the strength 
of commensurate profits. If the ships 
were not sunk, the crews in case of cap- 
ture were consigned indefinitely to the 
hulks or the prison, They had their regu- 
lar letters of marque from the Government, 
but those chartered libertines of the ocean 
had few friends even among the officers 
and men of the regular naval service. In 
fact, Jack of the royal marine was jealous 
of the privateer’s-man, who with good pay 
had his share in the profits, and was al- 
ways looking out for prizes and plunder, 
It was not a road to wealth which would 
have commended itself to sensitive con- 
sciences. But many a respectable mer- 
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chant in London or Bristol] had grown rich 
by plundering the commerce of other 
countries. At first, with any reasonable 
luck, his trade was wonderfully lucrative. 
Those ships built for speed, though almost 
top-heavy with their tall spars, their spread 
of sails, and their batteries of heavy metal, 
would steal down the French shores of the 
Channel, Even merchantmen struggling 
for convoy were never safe, and they could 
cut out craft lying at anchor. Of course, 
as they depended on canvas in place of 
steam, they would sometimes be becalmed 
in awkward circumstances. Sunrise might 
see them within range of a fort on the 
cliffs, or the sudden lifting of a fog in 
mid-channel might reveal the yawning 
broadsides of a French line-of-battle ship. 
But on the whole they were so fortunate 
that they swept the English seas, and then 
they had to try their luck on the other 
side of the Atlantic. That was danger- 
ous, troublesome, and far less profitable. 
They could no longer send their prizes in 
a few hours to Portsmouth or Plymouth, 
where there was a ready market for ships 
and cargoes. And atop-heavy, ill-trimmed 
eraft was in awkward case when caught in 
a storm or tornado in mid-ocean. So that 
before the cessation of the war privateer- 
ing had been decaying, owing in great 
measure to its own success, 

Smuggling would deserve an article to 
itself, and we can only touch on it. Now 
the rows of snug, whitewashed preventive 
stations crowning our cliffs are capital 
quarters for naval reserve men, but other- 
wise they seem to be more decorative than 
useful. A hundred, or even fifty, years 
ago, it was a very different thing. The 
sea was swarming with sloops and schooners 
of the contraband : the cliffs were flashing 
in dark nights with signals and counter- 
signals, Spies were liberally paid on one 
side and the other. In all the Cinque 
Ports and other southern coast-towns were 
citizens who were notoriously enriched by 
smuggling. As we have been lately told 
by ‘* A Son of the Marshes,’’ there are 
still quaint old houses in Sandwich and 
clsewhere, where the picturesque chimney- 
stacks were devised as watch-towers ; 
where there were secret chambers, and in- 
genious hiding-holes, and intricate laby- 
rinths of capacious cellarage with myste- 
rious bolt-holes. The sanctity of the 
Church was pressed into the service, and 
kegs were hidden away in old belfries, or 
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buricd bencath the flooring of the vestrics, 
Ancient mills being places of parochial 
resort at all hours, were excepticnally like- 
ly to pass unsuspected. The hospitable 
Court gentry of those hard-drinking days 
ran no Jong bills with city wine merchants, 
and seldom contributed a shilling toward 
the revenue. Their wives rustled in silks 
and brocades that had gone duty free, and 
wore rich tuckers and pinners of the laces 
of Malines or Valenciennes, Certain locali- 
ties were specially favored by nature, such 
as the southern and western coasts of Ire. 
land, with their innumerable creeks and 
bays, their islands and their treacherous 
shores. For other districts like the Gallo- 
way sacred to the memory of Ditk Hat- 
teraick, free ports, such as those in the 
Isle of Man, made convenient half-way 
houses. But everywhere there were gangs 
of farmers and fishermen ashore, who de- 
rived a regular income from the smuggling 
transport, looking forward to the profits 
of certain seasons as the harvesters of 
Donegal or the hop-pickers of Kent. 
Both on land and at sea the study of 
astronomy was assiduously practised by 
men who could neither read nor write. 
Particular phases of the moon brought 
profound and general sensation. Men 
were sitting at home expectant of signals, 
and the plough-horses were kept fresh to 
be harnessed as pack-horses, A flash like 
sheet-lightning lit up the horizon: then 
all relapsed into comparative darkness, 
Boats were silently stealing to some nook 
in the shadow of the cliffs, Ready hands 
were busy with the kegs and the packings, 
passing them methodically onward like so 
many buckets in a fire-chain, Next, a 
brief word of command would set the 
train in motion ; and for many a mile in- 
land the inhabitants of lorely cottages and 
sequestered farm-houses would lie listening 
to the horse-hoofs and the clanking of the 
chains, till the well-known sounds died 
uway in the distance. So it would be if 
all went well, but often things would turn 
out very differently. The preventive men 
—or the custom-house officers, as they 
were called in those days—had every in- 
ducement to vigilance. Captures brought 
them good rewards, and there were stand- 
ing feuds with the smugglers. One and 
the other went armed to the teeth, and 
there was a deal of hard and hand-to-hand 
fighting. At sea, when the smuggler had 
his valuable cargo still in hand, the resist- 
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ance was even more desperate. We hear 
of cruisers of the Crown coming in with 
many hundreds of cognac or ankers of 
schiedam, the cargo of a single smuggler. 
As the discharging was always done at 
night, lives were lost under cover of the 
darkness, and it was difficult to bring the 
actual law-breakers to justice. So the 
custom-house folks took the Jaw into their 
own hands, and generally preferred shoot- 
ing at sight to the trouble of drawing 
doubtful bills on the assizes. The owners 
of smuggling craft and the receivers of 
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Every schoolboy, it may be said—to 
use an oft-repeated saying—knows the 
right answer to the question ‘* Who discov- 
ered America ?’’ There are few, whether 
schoolboys or older people, to whose 
minds this inquiry must not, almost in- 
stantaneously, suggest the name of Co- 
lumbus as the man who first revealed the 
secrets of the New World beyond the At- 
lantic ; and, for all practical purposes, he 
was, in truth, the discoverer to Europeans 
of the Western Continent, though he never 
actually set foot on its shores, but only 
visited some of the West Indian Islands, 

Tt was through him that the impulse was 
given which led to the great outburst of 
exploring and colonizing activity which 
marked the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. And still less does it detract from 
the fame of the Genoese navigator that he 
may have had predecessors in his discov- 
eries ; for, if this were so, their vovages 
and settlements had passed into oblivion, 
and had been productive of no practical 
result for the Europe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Still, however, it is a question of 
considerable interest whether, long before 
Columbus was born, natives of the Eastern 
Hemisphere had not set foot on the shores 
of the Western, and much attention has 
been given in late years to this subject. 
Most people have, at least, some idea that 
there are grounds for believing that Norse- 
men from Iceland and Greenland visited 
the mainland of North America in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Much has 
been written on this topic, and, as the re- 
sult of the investigations which have been 





contraband articles were church-wardens 
and justices of the peace, and the founders 
of highly respectable landed families, 
which have since been ennobled. But we 
suspect that the dashing Dirk Hatteraicks 
and the Smuggler Bills of the Kentish In- 
goldsby, though the coin may have slipped 
through their fingers like water, died more 
often in receipt of parochial relief than as 
ratepayers, and seldom rivalled the patri- 
archs in point of longevity. — Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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made, it seems established beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that adventurous Scandina- 
vian voyagers did indeed reach the coasts 
of a country, which they called Vinland or 
the Land of Vines, more than nine hun- 
dred years ago, and that this region must 
be identified with what is now the north- 
eastern portion of the United States, 
This point may be considered as fairly set- 
tled, after much hot controversy ; but 
hardly had this discussion reached a defi- 
nite conclusion when a claim was put in 
on behalf of still earlier discoverers of the 
New World from quite an opposite quar- 
ter. It isasserted that there are good rea- 
sons to believe that the Chinese reached 
America, by way of the Northern Pacific, 
as eatly as the fifth century a.p., more 
than five hundred years before the Norse 
voyagers, and more than a thousand years 
before the discoveries of Columbus. Such 
a statement may at first seem startling, 
but a. little closer examination will show 
that it possesses no inherent improbability. 

The Chinese we know had attained a 
high state of civilization from a very re- 
mote age. They have a history which 
scholars consider as fairly trustworthy for 
four thousand years back, and which for 
the last half, at Jeast, of this period rests 
on strictly contemporary authority through- 
out. 

They had a knowledge of many coun- 
tries lying at a great distance from China. 
More than two thousand years B.c., an 
embassy is recorded in their annals from a 
country far in the West, having written 
credentials in a peculiar character which 
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from the description must refer to the 
cuneiform or wedged-shaped writing of 
Assyria or Babylonia. 

We know from the buried records of 
the Euphrates valley that civilization was 
flourishing there from a date long anterior 
to this, and this fact leads us to place con- 
fidence in the general trustworthiness of 
Chinese history, even in very early ages, 

The Roman Empire was well known to 
the Chinese, and several embassies from 
Rome to China are recorded which have 
left no trace in Western annals, but which 
are proved to be historical by the accurate 
mention of the reigning Emperor at the 
time when they are said to have been sent. 
What is more to the present purpose, the 
Chinese had, at an early epoch, made con- 
siderable progress in the art of navigation, 
and there is no reason to doubt that cen- 
turies before the Christian era ‘they were 
acquainted with the properties of the mag- 
netic needle, and used some kind of mari- 
ner’s compass. There is abundant evi- 
dence to show the accurate knowledge 
possessed by the Chinese of the coasts of 
the Northern Pacific as far as Kamtschatka, 
of which country very full accounts are 
given by their writers in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, 

The distance of Kamtschatka from 
China is given with great exactness ; and 
mention is made of the Aleutian Isles to 
the east of it, and of the custom of paint- 
ing their bodies practised by the inhab- 
itants of these islands, a custom which has 
continued to the present day. It is not 
such a very long step from the Aleutian 
Isles to the peninsula of Alaska, which 
forms the northwestern extremity of the 
American Continent, and this, too, ap- 
pears to be clearly indicated in the Chi- 
nese records which have been quoted. 

But yet further, at the end of the fifth 
century, the Chinese discovered a country 
lying a great distance to the southeast of 
Alaska, which there seems to be good 
reasons for placing in Mexico or Central 
America. The evidence for this discovery 
is based on the report of a Buddhist priest 
named Hoei-Shin, which was entered on 
the official annals of the empire, Hoei- 
Shin had returned to China from a long 
journey to the East in 499 a.p., and he 
states that he had visited a country which 
he named Fusang, after a Chinese plant 
which resembled one which grew in the 
newly discovered land, and which the in- 
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habitants made use of for various pur- 
poses. He adds various particulars about 
the country and its people, which will be 
considered hereafter, and says that he had 
been preceded in his journey by five men- 
dicant Buddhist monks, from an Asiatic 
kingdom, who had introduced the religion 
of Buddha into Fusang in 458 a.p. The 
name of Fusang occurs several times after- 
ward in Chinese writings, An embassy 
from this distant land is recorded on one 
occasion, and an historian named Li-yen, 
who lived in the eatly part of the seventh 
century, not only mentions the country, 
but gives the various stages of the journey 
there, with the distances between each, 
There, however, is no distinct record of 
any Chinese having visited the country 
after the time of Hoei Shin ; and in later 
writers the Jand of Fusang is made the 
subject of fabulous stories, which shows 
that it had passed out of the sphere of 
Chinese knowledge. The evidence, there- 
fore, rests almost entirely on the record of 
the priest Hoei-Shin, and it has to be con- 
sidered whether there is really a proba- 
bility that he actually reached some pot- 
tion of the American Continent. There 
is no ground for assuming, as some have 
done, that such a voyage is intrinsically 
incredible. We have seen that the Chi- 
nese were possessed of considerable skill 
in navigation, and it would not have re- 
quired any very great extension of voyages 
which they certainly did make, to have 
carried them to the further shores of the 
Pacific, which in its northern portion is so 
thick set,with islands that the passage across 
might have been made almost in the sight 
of land all the way. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that if the voyage was ever 
made, there was none so likely to avail 
themselves of it as the missionaries of the 
religion of Buddha in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The long and arduous pilgrim- 
ages undertaken by these Buddhists for 
the purpose of acquiring a more accurate 
knowledge of the original sources of their 
religion, and of propagating it in all new 
regions, are well known. Some of these 
pilgrims were away from their country as 
much as twenty years, and wandered all 
over the mountains and deserts of Central 
Asia in the pursuit of their pious enter- 
prises, encountering certainly far greater 
hardships and perils than would have to 
be undergone in the voyage to America. 
If, then, the natural interpretation of the 
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words of Hoei-Shin should imply that he 
did actually make such a voyage, we need 
not hesitate to accept it. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
monk described a region of the world 
which he actually visited. Some have en- 
deavored to throw discredit on his veracity 
and to represent him as a liar and im- 
postor, because of certain marvellous de- 
tails in his narrative, as, for instance, his 
assertion that to the east of Fusang there 
was a kingdom inhabited entirely by wom- 
en. It is to be noticed, however, that 
Hoei-Shin does not profess to have visited 
this Amazonian country himself, and that 
there is nothing which he affirms he saw 
in Fusang which is not natural and proba- 
ble ; and if every writer were to be con- 
demned as entirely untrustworthy in whom 
stories of fabulous character are found, 
nearly all the historians of the ancient and 
medizval world would have to be alto- 
gether discarded. If, then, Fusang be a 
real and not an imaginary country, can it 
be placed anywhere else than in America ? 

Some have endeavored to identify it 
with Japan, but weighty reasons can be 
alleged against this solution of the prob- 
lem. 

Japan had been previously known to the 
Chinese under another name, and, from 
the sixth century onward, was a country 
with which they were in constant inter- 
course ; particulars which in no way ac- 
cord with the mythical and fabulous char- 
acter which Fusang soon acquired. No 
Chinese writer, moreover, had any idea of 
this identification ; on the contrary, the 
already quoted historian, Li-yen, makes 
Japan the first stage on the road to Fusang, 
which he places at a vast distance to the 
east of it. Many of the particulars related 
of Fusang are quite inapplicable to Japan, 
and the date of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into the latter country, which is 
perfectly well ascertained from native rec- 
ords, is not, as Hoei-Shin records of 
Fusang, 458, but 552 a.p. Moreover, 
Japanese authors also have made mention 
of Fusang under the name of Fou-So ; so 
it is obvious that they did not identify it 
with their own country. Still more im- 
probable are theories which place the re- 
gion discovered by Hoei-Shin in the Island 
of Saghalien or some part of Northern 
Asia. We are thus forced back upon the 
conclusion, which is suggested by the 
stages and measurements of distances 
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given by our authorities, that the land 
of Fusang was situated in some part of 
Mexico, or Central Ainerica. 

It remains to be considered whether the 
particulars mentioned accord with what 
we know about these countries before their 
occupation by Europeans. It must be re- 
membered that the Chinese annals refer to 
a period anterior by more than ten centu- 
ries to the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards. It was, certainly, not with the 
Aztec monarchy that Hvei-Shin came in 
contact ; not even with the Tolters, those . 
somewhat mysterious and apparently more 
highly civilized predecessors of the Aztecs. 
His journey was made in the dim, pre- 
Tolter period, of which only the barest 
outlines, if even as much, have been re- 
corded by any tradition that can lay the 
least claim to authenticity. Yet this age 
was, in all probability, one of a higher 
stage of culture than succeeding periods, 
if it was then, as it appears likely, that 
the vast cities whose ruins still astonish the 
traveller in Central America were the 
abodes of a teeming population and the 
seats of a mighty empire. It is obvious, 
therefore, that we have no right to expect 
that the particulars recorded by Hoei-Shin 
should, in all respects, correspond with the 
manners and customs of America at the 
time of the Spanish invasion. Though 
some customs remain almost unchanged in 
a country for hundreds of years and are 
handed down by one people to another, 
yet many are changed with the lapse of 
time and succession of races, Thus, 
though, if any positive points of coin- 
cidence can be established between the 
facts noticed by Hoei-Shin and those men- 
tioned by Spanish writers regarding the 
habits and manner of life of the people of 
Central America, it would be of great value 
as serving to identify the country visited 
by the Buddhist monk in the fifth cen- 
tury ; yet points of difference would be of 
little weight, considering the great inter- 
val of time between the two epochs. And, 
in fact, it is astonishing how many of tbe 
particulars in the Chinese record do agree 
very closely with well-known facts about 
the inhabitants of the district of America 
in question. Hoei-Shin tells us that the 
people of Fusang had a monarchical gov- 
ernment, with different orders of nobility, 
as was the case in all the Central Ameti- 
can States of which we have any knowl- 
edge. He speaks of their reckoning time 
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by cycles of years, which we know to have 
been the practice of the Aztecs, who bor- 
rowed it from their predecessors. He 
mentions also the custom of accompany- 
ing royal processions with the sound of 
horns and trumpets, which also prevailed 
in Mexico. The houses in Fusang were 
built of wood, as was the case with all the 
Central American peoples ; the stone build- 
ings, of which ruins remain, being invari- 
ably palaces and temples. Iron was 
unknown in the country, a fact which 
evidently struck the Chinese traveller with 
surprise, as unusual in a land which had 
attained so high a degree of civilization, 
and which exactly corresponds with what 
we know of the civilized races of Ameri- 
ca, none of whom had discovered the art 
of working iron. Copper, silver, and gold 
were known, but were not held in much 
value, and were not used as mediums of 
exchange. This, also, is consistent with 
established facts regarding the Mexicans 
and their kindred nations, who did not at- 
tach as much value to the precious metals 
as was done by their European visitors, 
and who did not employ them as money, 
but used for that purpose pieces of tin and 
bundles of cacao-seeds. The most strik- 
ing point of coincidence, however, between 
the narrative of Hoei-Shin and the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of Central America 
is his account of the plant which was em- 
ployed for various purposes by the people 
he described. He calls it a Fusang tree, 
a name properly applying to a Chinese 
plant not growing in the New World ; so 
that, at first sight, there seems a difficulty 
here. The description, however, which 
he goes on to give of this tree is quite in- 
applicable to the Chinese plant, and cor- 
responds very exactly with the features 
and properties of a very remarkable Ameri- 
ean plant quite unknown in Asia. This is 
no other than the maguey, or American 
aloe, which, as is well known, was turned 
to a variety of uses by the Mexicans and 
their kindred nations. Hoei-Shin indi- 
cates nearly all of these with accuracy. 
He says that the fruit and young shoots 
of the Fusang tree served for food to the 
inhabitants of the country he visited ; that 
they prepared a kind of linen from its 
bark, which they used for clothing, and 
also a kind of paper for writing. All 
these facts are true of the purposes served 
by the American aloe to the natives of the 
regions where it grows even to the present 
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day. These form, perhaps, the strongest 
pieces of evidence, but the others are not 
without weight, and the cumulative force 
of all the facts makes it difficult to doubt 
that the Chinese monk is recording what 
he actually saw in Central America in the 
fifth century of our era, It is true that 
some of the particulars of his narrative do 
not agree exactly with what is known of 
Mexico and the neighboring countries at 
the time of the Spanish invasion, but, as 
has been said, that affords no reason why 
they would not have applied to the state 
of things more than a thousand years be- 
fore that time. For instance, he says that 
people used beasts of burden for different 
purposes, which the Aztecs, as we know, 
did not. It is quite likely, however, that 
their more civilized predecessors may have 
been in advance of them in this, as in 
other respects ; and, indeed, it is difficult 
to see how the vast structures of which the 
ruins remain in Central America could 
have been raised without the aid of brute 
Jabor in transporting the material for their 
erection. 

The only point which appears to pre- 
sent a real difficulty is Hoei-Shin’s state- 
ment that horses were employed in the 
land of Fusang. The horse, certainly, 
was unknown in America at the time of 
its discovery by Europeans, but geological 
research has revealed the fact that the 
New World did possess an indigenous spe- 
cies of horse, which survived till a com- 
paratively recent epoch. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it survived as late as the 
fifth century a.p., and it is more probable 
that the Chinese character for horse is ap- 
plied to some animal more or less resem- 
bling it, as often happens in language. 

The conclusion, then, that the Chinese 
were actually the first discoverers of 
America has certainly much in its favor 
and but little against it. 

The inquiry may suggest itself whether 
any confirmation can be given to this dis- 
covery from native American sources ? 
The Aztecs and other civilized nations 
possessed a kind of picture writing, re- 
sembling the hieroglyphics of the Egyp- 
tians, which they used to record events, 
and some of their manuscripts have been 
preserved, with Spanish interpretations at- 
tached. None, however, go anything like 
as far back as the fifth century. 

Even the history of the Tolters, the pred- 
ecessors of the Aztecs, is greatly involved 
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in fable ; and whether any genuine tradi- 
tions at all survive from the pre-Tolter 
period is very doubtful. There are, in- 
deed, inscriptions on the ruins of Mitla, 
Copan, Palenque, and other cities of Cen- 
tral America, but they are in a character 
wholly unlike the Aztec picture-writing, 
and one to which the key is lost. It will 
thus be apparent that it is in vain to look 
here for any sure indications of the pres- 
ence of Chinese travellers in America in 
the fifth century ; the fact must rest on 
the evidence of the records of their own 
country. At the same time there are one 
or two circumstances which have been con- 
sidered by those learned in American an- 
tiquities to afford some ground for believ- 
ing that the Buddhist religion was, at a 
remote period, introduced into Central 
America. A tradition exists among the 
Aztecs and other tribes, of a king named 
Quetzalcoatl, whose reign was looked back 
to as ‘‘ the golden age,” as the Italians 
look back to the reign of ‘* Saturn,’’ 
Quetzalcoatl was afterward worshipped 
as a god, and many regard him as a pure- 
ly mythical character. It is quite possi- 
ble, however, that there may also have 
been an historical king of the name, just as 
among the Celts of Britain there was a 
real, as well as a mythical Arthur. And 
it is worthy of notice that the most promi- 
nent feature in all the traditions of Quet- 
zalcoat] is his opposition to the bloody 
sacrifices which were practised to such a 
fearful extent by the Mexicans and other 
tribes. Te is said, during his reign, to 
have abolished them altogether, and sub- 
stituted offerings of flowers. If there are 
really any historical facts underlying these 
traditions, it is quite possible that they 
may be a native version of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into America in 458 
A.D., as recorded by Chinese annals, If 
Buddhist missionaries found their way 
there, they would, of course, among the 
other doctrines of their religion, inculcate 
its teaching as to the uselessness and 
wickedness of bloody sacrifices, and they 
may have found the reigning monarch dis- 
posed to lend an ear to them. And fur- 
ther, certain sculptures have been found in 
the ruins of the Central American cities 
which have been considered to present 
sacred emblems of the Buddhist religion. 
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The most remarkable of these is a repre- 
sentation of what certainly looks like the 
head and trunk of an elephant, which has 
been found on the walls of Palenque. 
The elepbant was an animal totally un- 
known in America, but a religious symbol 
of frequent use among the Asiatic Bud- 
dhists. It is difficult to see how it came 
to be sculptured in an American city, un- 
less under the influence of visitors from 
Asia. Other supposed Buddhist symbols 
have been observed on monuments, but are 
of a more uncertain character. 

Of course none of these facts can do 
more than lend a very slight corroboration 
to the Chinese record, but it is quite as 
much as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps one day a fuller 
confirmation may be given. Antiquarians 
do not yet altogether despair of making 
the mysterious inscribed stones of Central 
America one day yield up their secret, and 
the key may possibly be found in a way 
hitherto unexpected. 

The Buddhist missionaries would, in all 
probability, have introduced into the land 
they visited a knowledge of the languages 
familiar to them, in which the sacred 
books of their religion were written ; and 
it is not improbable that in the depths of 
some yet unexplored ruins may be discov- 
ered a bi-lingual inscription, like the 
famous ‘‘ stone of Rossetta,’’? with one 
portion written in Chinese or some other 
language of Asia, by the help of which the 
hitherto unknown language of the walls of 
Palenque may be deciphered. It is even 
possille that the very names of Hoei-Shin 
and his companions may be found in- 
scribed on some monumental stone, and 
the record of their voyage be thus con- 
fitmed. 

These, it may be said, are mere dreams, 
So they seem at present, but equally so 
would it have seemed a mere dream one 
hundred years ago, to predict that the 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria would 
be made to speak with an intelligible voice 
to the modern world, and reveal the long- 
forgotten history of millenniums past. 
Even as it is, we know enough perhaps to 
justify us in claiming for our fifth-century 
Chinese monk the honor of having his 
name enrolled among the first discoverers 
of the New World.— Good Words, 
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My friend Lord is an officer in the Sara- 
wak service. I made his acquaintance 
nineteen years ago, when travelling through 
the dominions of Rajah Brooke, and many 
pleasant hours we spent together, in for- 
est, on wide, silent streams, or in the 
quaint bazaars of Kuching. Our cor- 
respondence had never quite ceased when 
Lord wrote me that he was coming home 
on Jeave, and my heart rejoiced. I gath- 
ered a stnall company of friends, such as 
could talk with a man who had passed half 
his life in the jungle, and I think they all 
admit that Sunday afternoon to have been 
one of the pleasantest and most interesting 
they remember. Many stories Lord relat- 
ed, in the thoughtful and impressive man- 
ner whicn men learn in a solitary existence 
among savages. Somebody remarked that 
romantic and chivalrous passion could not 
be found in Moslem people. My friend 
did not agree with this common belief, 
and he gave several instances within his 
own experience which contradicted it. I 
transcribe the most striking, filling up the 
gaps of a brief and hurried narrative. 

He was sitting one night in the upper 
story of his fort, which overlooks the great 
Rejang river. The newest literature of 
the Sarawak Library had just come to 
hand, in its slow circuit of the out-stations, 
The Rejang Residency is not very far from 
the capital, and news often reached my 
friend within three months of date. After 
exhaustive study of the newspapers and 
magazines, he forwarded them to his near- 
est colleague, and so, getting more and 
more limp, they circulated, until the Kesi- 
dent of Bintulu thought himself lucky to 
be reassured as to the continued existence 
of Europe above ground five months ago. 
Even that speed was possible only in the 
dry season. During the rains no mail 
could be forwarded for weeks at a time. 
I should put these statements in the past 
tense, for the new Rajah’s fleet of steam- 
ers and swift gunboats has probably amend- 
ed the former state of things. 

It will be conceived that Residents were 
happy when the post came in. After de- 
vouring his private correspondence, Lord 
stretched himself upon a heap of furs, 
topped by a mat to check the rising 
warmth ; filled his glass of schnapps, well 
watered ; laid a box of No. 3 cheroots in 





easy reach; commanded silence in the 
fort, and prepared for an Evening at 
Home, in all senses of the expression, | 
can fancy the picture, for often I beheld 
its like. The fort, built of solid timbers, 
had a ground-floor, empty and dark. As 
with all other buildings of that country, 
its inhabitants lived up above, on the spa. 
cious first-floor, which had two chambers, 
of great size, and the closet where Lord 
slept. One was the armory and magazine, 
where lounged fortmen off duty, playing 
chess upon the mats, or gossiping, or 
chanting in low tones love-poetry, or 
verses of the Koran. This evening they 
had thrown aside their uniform, and lay 
in trousers only, or in petticoats of dull 
red tartan; a solitary candle flared on 
their supple yellow shoulders, Down the 
room some hundreds of rifles were stacked, 
and light guns stood muffled behind the 
closed embrasures. The front hall, larger 
stil], looked across the river. Here, in 
groups around their guns, peeping through 
the embrasures, and ready for instant ser- 
vice, sat the fortmen on duty, in blue 
jackets, red sashes, snowy trousers, and 
head-handkerchiefs, There is no soldier 
neater than your Malay ; he loves to wash 
both his garments and his person. Smok- 
ing is forbidden on guard, but the bronze 
box containing ‘‘ penang,’’ areca-nut, pep- 
per-leaf, chalk or lime, and tobacco—was 
pushed quietly along the floor, and a 
ceaseless stream of red saliva stained the 
mats. Very quietly the men chatted under 
their breath, laughed softly, and watched 
the Tuan Roseden (Resident) studying the 
mysterious doings of Belt. 

On the balcony outside each angle, and 
on the platform below, stood sentries, 
watching the river. For, though piracy 
and head-taking had already been sup- 
pressed, those evil habits would certainly 
have revived, as they would now, on signs 
of carelessness, Young men heated mind 
as well as body at the midnight fire of 
their jungle homes, when gray-haired 
pirates recounted their exploits of another 
day. Though more rarely with each year, 
canoes still slipped up or down, and tried 
to pass the fort in darkness, with mutiled 
paddles. : 

It was the night for such an enterprise ; 
so black that the portholes seemed to 
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frame a square of ebony, and the broad 
open lattice between roof and walls glim- 
mered against the sky. All the light in 
the vast guardroom was furnished by a 
lamp upon the floor beside the Resident. 
The shadow of his table fell in a great 
black smirch on walls and open roof ; the 
whispering soldiers loomed misshapen and 
gigantic ; dimly seen in corners, and at 
the foot of enormous posts, furry heaps 
lay rolled around—big monkeys, slumber- 
ing with their arms across their eyes. No 
sound came from without, saving the mur- 
mur of the flooded stream, and the mo- 
notonous evensong of crickets in the trees. 
Such a night and such a scene had been 
familiar to Lord for many years. He did 
not feel the savage solitude which would 
have chilled a stranger. 

A sentry challenged below, and his cry 
was echoed from the balcony. Soldiers 
raised themselves to listen, but Lord did 
not stir, deep in some bit of news, dis- 
cussed, worn ont, and forgotten long ago 
in Europe. A_ trade boat was passing, 
maybe, or sick revellers returning from a 
week’s festivitv, or a lover was detected 
stealing by. The sentry’s voice could be 
heard again in questioning, impatient tone, 
Then the Malays began to laugh, and one 
near the magazine called softly : ‘‘ Ma- 
doud, eh Madoud! luck has come for 
you!” Presently arrived the sergeant of 
the onter guard. He reported gravely 
that a young girl from the Suei river 
asked to see the Tuan Roseden. 

Lord threw down his papers in a rage. 
Woman brings trouble to the philosopher 
and the recluse in every land ; but special 
circumstances make her an object of dread 
to magistrates in the East. The sex is not 
less enterprising nor more reasonable in 
Borneo than elsewhere, and female activity 
results in a row, asa general thing. When 
this disaster happens, the fair one appeals 
to her kindred, so does the injured male, 
and Lothario frequently heads a third 
party. In the troubles of married life, 
however, there is always a consolation 
fund, so to put it, in the dowry, which 
distracts the attention of all concerned, 
But when scandal arises about a young 
girl there is seldom a bye-issue : the loss 
to her family is direct. The lover may or 
may not be able, may or may not be will- 
ing to make compensation ; and in any 
case the avenging kinsmen will probably 
not wait to see, if they catch the fugitive. 
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This girl was not even a subject of Sara- 
wak ; the Suei river lies in the Sultan’s 
territory. International complications on 
the top of family broils! Lord swore 
at the prospect ; his Malays grinned, nudg- 
ing one another. 

He seated himself at his official table, 
and placed the lamp thereon, The git! 
was ushered in; those fortmen lounging 
in the magazine crowded to the doorway, 
and as she walked trembling toward the 
light, she glanced in that direction— 
stopped—and ran like a partridge among 
them, crying, ‘‘ Madoud !’’ This incident 
was delightful to the soldiers; they 
laughed till they screamed under their 
breath ; ran back into the magazine, roll- 
ing over one another on the floor, The 
girl let Madond go, hid her face, and 
wept. 

Lord saw the whole story. ‘‘ Step out, 
Madoud !’’ he cried in passion. The 
youth stood forward frankly, and saluted. 
A tall young fellow, for his race, fair- 
skinned and well-featured. A very shad- 
owy mustache edged his lips, proof almost 
positive of Arab blood ; his frayed sarong 
was silk, broidered with gold, his head- 
handkerchief had a trimming of rusty 
gold lace. Madoud was evidently a scion 
of good stock, down in the world. 

** Who is this girl, and why does she 
come after you ?”’ 

** She is called Dayang Isaka, and her 
father is Pangeran Musahor, achief on the 
Suei. I do not know why she comes after 
me,”’ 

‘* Probably because you bewitched her 
when you travelled with me through those 
parts !”’ 

**T have bewitched no girl, Tuan ; the 
Dayang Isaka and I were children together 
when my fatber lived at Sibungan.”’ 

‘* Double all the guards, sergeant- 


major! Take down below all the men 
off duty. You others retire into the 
magazine. Madoud, remain here! The 


Dayang also !”’ 

** Come nearer !’’ Lord said to the girl, 
when they were left alone. ‘‘ Why, you 
are wet through.” 

‘* My canoe was leaky,’’ she faltered. 
‘* Tt sank at the landing-place.”’ 

‘* Have you come from Sibungan in it ? 
How many days have you been out ?”’ 

‘* Two days in the river, Tuan, and two 
days at sea, and two days up to this 
place.”’ 
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‘* Tt leaked all the time ?”’ 

“Yes, Tuan! It was an 
which I found.’’ 

** How old are you ?”’ 

‘* Fifteen years, I think !” 

‘*“Go into the closet there and put on 
the dry sarongs you will find ; then re- 
turn |’? She crept away. 

‘* Now, Madoud ?’’ 

‘**T did not know the Dayang’s inten- 
tion, Tuan! Iam sorry she has come |” 
But the light in his eyes contradicted him. 

‘* What is your family ?’’ 

‘My father was Pangeran Douroup, 
head-chief of the Suei river. He is dead, 
and our people have all left. My brothers 
sailed to Sulu, and I do not know what 
has become of them. When I grew to be 
a man, I crossed into Sarawak, and enlist- 
ed with the English Rajah.’’ 

‘* Have you property ¢ Would Pan- 
geran Musahor give you his daughter to 
wife ?”” 


old canoe 


‘*T have property. But Pangeran 
Musahor would not give me Dayang 
Isaka.”’ 


‘* Why ?”’ 

Madoud was silent. ‘‘ What is to be the 
end of this ?”? Lord continued after a pause, 

‘* The Merciful One knows! You will 
not give her up, Tuan :’’ 

At this point Isaka returned, clad in 
Lord’s bathing petticoats. Her streaming 
wet hair had served the purpose of a veil 
when she entered ; it was now caught up, 
knotted, and adorned with a few blossoms 
of gardenia. Flowers of some kind are 
indispensable for the Malay girl’s toilette ; 
Isaka had helped herself from the tray 
placed as usual on Lord’s dressing-table. 
In pretty embarrassment she tried to con- 
ceal her features with a handkerchief, 
gripped in her little teeth ; but it dropped 
when she spoke, and great was her confu- 
sion. Isaka would have been thought 
pretty anywhere. She was slender and 
graceful as a nymph of the woods, with 
large thoughtful eyes and tiny mouth. 
Her nose was not perfection, truly, but 
for a girl of her race singularly good. 
Surveying the frightened, childish little 
beauty who had made such a desperate ven- 
ture for love, Lord swore to protect her, if it 
might be. 

Isaka questioned had no suggestion. 
The full extent of her design was now 
achieved. Lord did not comprehend at 
first, and felt suspicious, ‘‘ What ?’’ he 
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sternly said. ‘‘A girl of high rank has 
spirit to ies to go unveiled among men, 
to risk perils which a warrior would not 
face composedly, for the purpose of j join- 
ing her lover—this I believe, for I see it, 
But do not tell me that the same girl has 
formed no plan to escape the consequences 
of her act. Why, Dayang, that must be 
a wicked woman or a fool who would 
bring death upon her lover and herself, on 
others also perhaps, for a whim !’’ 

Isaka began to cry. Madoud looked 

rave. 

** What did you think of during these 
six days’ journey ?”’ 

‘*Of Madoud,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ 
keeping the canoe afloat !’’ 

** Do you mean to swear you have no 
friends in this country who will take your 
side ¢ ie 

‘None, Tuan, by the Prophet! I 
thought the English Rajah would protect 
me, if only I got here. Madoud is his 
trusty servant !”’ 

Her frankness was patent. But if, upon 
the one hand, some further complications 
were avoided by the Dayang’s friendless- 
ness, upon the other an urgent difficulty 
arose. The fort was no proper residence 
for a Malay gitl of birth, and he dated not 
trust her outside. Telling Isaka to veil 
herself, Lord summoned the guard to re- 
ent2r, and before them all he sent Madoud 
to fetch Nikodah Bakeer, oldest and most 
respectable of Malay chiefs in the town. 
The youth departed, Isaka withdrew to 
the bedroom, and Lord retuined to his 
newspapers with a mind ill at ease. 

An hour afterward came the Nikodah, 
a withered veteran, pirate in youth, trader 
in middle age, and now devotee. To him 
the story was revealed in public, and great- 
ly did it move him, though he listened 
without a word. The beads of his rosary, 
rattling between nervous fingers, testified 
anger and disgust. When all was told, 
the Nikodah muttered two or three short 
prayers, and said : ‘* My boats are loading 
cocoanuts at Satang. But Limoung, my 
brother, has one ready to start. He will 
be glad to lend it, for Pangeran Musahor 
is tich !” 

The answer was inconsequential, but 
Lord understood, This Malay chief saw 
no course possible but the instant despatch 
of Isaka to her parents. As he thought, 
so would all hisfellows. By no law, Eng- 
lish or native, could a free-born child be 
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sheltered who complained of no ill-treat- 
ment, who had left her father’s house to 
pursue a lover unsuitable. The Tuan Resi- 
dent could not dispute this view, and his 
heart failed him. But Isaka must not be 
started off at once in the dark. The chief 
perceived this, and with evident distaste 
he proposed to lodge her in his own 
harem. Lord knew what moral torments 
there awaited her, and knew also that she 
might be spirited beyond his reach by 
dawn. He suggested, therefore, as an 
alternative, that two trustworthy female 
slaves should be sent to pass the night 
with Isaka. In the second place, he 
begged the chief to take Madoud in 
charge, and keep him in safe custody till 
further orders. Nikodah Bakeer reluc- 
tantly consented. Madoud set off, in 
great bewilderment, between two soldiers, 
while Isaka, who heard the conversation, 
audibly bemoaned her fate. 

Presently arrived the slaves, in charge 
of the returning fortmen. Only to hear 
their silly voices, and impudent laughter, 
Lord knew what an insult had been passed 
upon the Dayang, and indirectly on him- 
self, In place of elderly and _ respect- 
able females, Nikodah Bakeer had sent 
the two most flighty servants of his house- 
hold ; intimating thereby that Isaka could 
expect no better company henceforward. 

The slaves came up, good-looking girls 
of their class, with bold eyes. They 
stared about curiously, seeking and finding 
recognition from the fortmen. Lord 
sternly ordered them into the bedroom, 
and resumed the study of his mail. But 
a story more interesting far was working 
itself out in his own jungle residence at 
the moment, and Lord’s attention flagged. 
His troubles had not finished even for that 
night. All was still again, but presently 
one of his monkeys, scarcely yet dozing 
after the late excitement, began to chat- 
ter. He looked up, and saw a fortman 
crawling toward the bedroom-door, which 
softly opened at his approach. This man 
dismissed to the punishment-cell, in no 
long time an attempted sortie was betrayed 
by the same vigilance. Lord drove the 
hussies inside, and barred the door. But 
he forgot a window giving on the balcony, 
until Isaka recalled this oversight by push- 
ing her unfaithful guardians through to 
join their midnight lovers. Vexed beyond 


endurance, Lord placed a trusty sentinel 
at door and window, ordering him to fire 
New Senzes,—Vot, LVIL., No. 2. 
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upon any who drew near. And then he 
slept upon bis pillow of skins, Such 
trouble does he know who takes upon him- 
self the charge of lovely woman in the East. 

At break of dawn, Lord summoned a 
chief less respectable than Bakeer, who 
sent a virtuous kinswoman, with an im- 
maculate slave, to replace the girls. Then 
he went deer-shooting, to escape questions, 
and to meditate. But no result came of 
his pondering, though it absorbed him so 
completely that he missed a stag of ten, 
which ignominiously perished in the Dyak 
nets. Returning toward sunset, he heard 
without surprise that a strange boat was 
signalled from a village down below, where 
it had taken moorings. Pangeran Musa- 
hor was on board, with a number of his 
kinsmen. So great a chief could not 
hurry. Lord had a servant whom he 
could trust, one of the Lanun boys, caught 
when all their pirate relatives were de- 
stroyed, in the action of the Rainbow, 
near twenty years since. The lad had 
furgiven or forgotten, as had his fellows, 
But their dauntless blood had not degen- 
erated, and they kept apart, regarding the 
whole werld as their enemy, except the 
Rajah and his white officials. The youth 
Lord sent to spy among the strange Ma- 
lays, and he gleefully set out, divining 
mischief, 

At his wits’ end, Lord resolved to see 
whether Isaka had not conceived a plan. 
He asked an audience, and waited on the 
fugitive. Both she and her chaperon 
were impenetrably veiled. They rose 
from the floor to greet him, and dropped 
again, 

‘*T thought you had a slave,’’ he re- 
marked. 

The duenna eased her head-gear, moved 
uncoinfortably, and replied at random. 

** Deaf ?”’ asked Lord, in quick panto- 
mime. 

‘* As a post !’’ Isaka answered by her 
laughing eyes, adding aloud, ‘‘ The slave 
is getting our supper. ’’ 

This remark, translated into the chape- 
ron’s best ear, caused her to nod in viva- 
cious assent. Grateful for the chance, 
Lord briefly informed his protégée that her 
father was approaching, that he could 
make no formal resistance, that her safety 
depended on her own wit. 

‘*T know,’’ she answered with a pretty 
sententiousness. ‘‘ I have been thinking 
—may I see Madoud one moment ?’’ 
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‘* That is impossible. I do more for 
you than I ought.”’ 

** Will he be present when you receive 
my father ?” 

“If you wish it—he has done no wrong 
that I know of. When your father ar- 
rives, he may return to duty at the fort.” 

‘* Then let him be present, Tuan, and 
tell him to support meinall I say. Tuan ! 
You will not let us be murdered ?’’ her 
large eyes dilated, her hands quivered as 
she stretched them out. 

‘* No one shall harm you here, be as- 
sured of that !’’ 

The slave entered with supper, and 
Lord rose. Jsaka kissed his hand, and 
the deaf chaperon bowed low. Lord won 
her heart by his profound obeisance, but 
the pocr old dame was an unprofitable ally. 

Before dawn the sergeant roused him, 


announcing that the strange proa was 
leisurely getting under weigh. An ex- 


press was sent to Nikodah Bakeer, sum- 
moving him to produce Madoud imme- 
diately. S’Ali, the Lanun boy, arrived 
meanwhile. Ile reported that Pangeran 
Musahor had brought three sons, a broth- 
er, several cousins, half-a-dozen friends, 
and a score of retainers, With the slaves 
this made a formidable cohort, but S’ Ali 
gathered that Isaka’s friends were in the 
majority. All the elders wished to sup- 
press the scandal as far as might be, and 
the girl’s ‘‘ whole brother,’’ Tuan Abdool, 
swore that no harm should befall her. 
The younger men, headed by the two half- 
brothers, would not believe Isaka’s inno- 
cence of aught besides folly, and cried for 
vengeance upon ber and’ her lover. Sev- 
eral times during the voyage the two par- 
ties had quarrelled fiercely, but they had 
now agreed that Abdool should take his 
sister to Brunei, where an impatient bride- 
groom expected her. 

Lord asked if the Pangeran knew that 
his daughter had taken refuge in the fort, 
and if the possibility of his refusal to sur- 
render her had been discussed? S’Ali 
had heard nothing upon this score, but 
his expression of amused astonishment was 
answer enough, Such a thought could 
only occur to a Malay upon suspicion that 
the Resident had fallen in love. 

Madond arrived, and took his usual post 
among the garrison, mustered in full uni- 
form. Lord dressed himself for cere- 
mony, in black jacket with gold buttons, 
white trousers and waistcoat, laced cap 
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and sword. Then he thoughtfully com- 
manded those preparations, not unfamiliar, 
which prudence enjoins when dangerous 
visitors areexpeected. All was ready when 
the proa drew up to the landing-place. It 
was a fine boat, manned by twenty pad. 
diers,, and as many Pangerans, Datus, 
Ampuans, and Tuans sat under the awn- 
ing, The level sunbeams of dawn twin- 
kled on gold-cloth, on ornamental weapons, 
and profuse embroidery. A number of 
light canoes fellowed, bearing a throng of 
inguisitive spectators from the village 
below. 

The banks of the Rejang at this part are 
high, and very deep of mud. A log 
roughly flattened, with notches cut in it, 
makes the gangway ; the Sultan has no 
better apparatus for disembarking at his 
palace. The nobles aseended briskly, 
gripping with their prehensile toes, and 
furtmen respectfully landed them at the 
upper end. But when the chiefs had 
passed, the log was tossed aside, exclud- 
ing their retainers. In loud discontent 
these clustered in the mud below. The 
nobles, about a dozen, had no fire-arms, 
but each wore a parang or kris, protruding 
in front, horizontally sticking out behind, 
under the waistcloth of silk or cloth of 
gold, At top of the staircase Lord te- 
ceived his guests, between two rows of 
fortmen, who presented arms, Pangeran 
Musahor went first, shook hands, and 
named his kindred in order of precedence. 
As each was introduced, Lord took his 
hand, and the sergeant-major assigned him 
a chair. Then the commandant himself 
led Musahor to the seat of dignity, took 
his own place opposite, and saluted again. 
This grave and ceremonious reception de- 
lighted the Malays, while the neatness and 
order of the fort, and the discipline of tbe 
soldiers, who had fallen back to line the 
walls, stirred their admiration. 

Lord observed that he was honored by 
this visit ; the Pangeran vowed that the 
grand purpose of existence was fulfilled 
that day. After a series of courtesies, he 
casually remarked that a daughter of his 
had run away, that he had reason to think 
she was hiding somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood. Lord met him at once. The 
Dayang Isaka had sought his protection, 
and he had taken such measures as seemed 
fitting to guard her reputation. The Niko- 
dah Bakeer and the deaf duenna succes- 
sively gave their evidence upon this point, 
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which was audibly approved by the chiefs. 
Musahor declared his gratitude with real 
emotion, and one after another his kins- 
folk made a ceremonious speech. Then 
they looked about them, like men who had 
finished business, and purposed to have 
some easy gossip before leaving. When 
Lord quietly asked what they purposed 
doing, they were much amazed. 

‘*T shall carry my daughter away at 
once, Tuan !’’ said Musahor. 

‘It is your right! But she has taken 
refuge under the Sarawak ensign, and you 
nobles of Brune: will understand that I 
cannot give her up unheard, In the first 
place, 1 must have your solemn assurance, 
asa true Moslem, that the Dayang Isaka 
shall not be harmed.” 

‘*1 give it you, Tuan, upon the Holy 
Beard, or what you will !’’ 

‘* It is then my duty to inquire why the 
marriage she desires cannot be effected—”’ 

This abrupt opening of the point really 
at issue, provoked an angry demonstra- 
tion; Lord saw with anxiety that Musahor 
had little influence over his kinsfolk. He 
continued : 

‘*This young man whom the Dayang 
Isaka came here to seek—’’ 

Another burst of passion, so indecorous 
that Lord, frowning, issued a command, 
and the fortmen suddenly advanced, clos- 
ing around the central group. This move- 
ment calmed the uproar, and he pro- 
ceeded : 

**L say, that Madoud is 
property sufficient, and an honorable re- 
pute in the service of the Rajah. That 
the Dayang Isaka wishes to marry him is 
evident, and he is eager for the match. I 
ask, therefore, why it cannot take place ?”’ 

The rage of the Brunei chiefs had now 
become quiet and dangerous. They did 
not interrupt as Musahor, trembling but 
dignified, made reply. Madoud, he said 
briefly, was a mere soldier of Sarawak ; 
and there dropped the question of status. 
His birth was noble truly, for he was son 
of the late Pangeran Deuroup, head-chief 
of the Suei river. ‘* Thirty years ag>,’’ 
Musahor continued, ‘“‘in the day when 
Omar Ali Seffedin, whose memory be hon- 
ored, was our Sultan, his vizier was Pan- 
geran Usop, a virtuous and warlike man, 
The Iang-di-per-Tuan (Sultan) leaned on 
him as on a palm-tree which shelters the 
people, and gives them fruits sweet and 
nourishing, But the axe of malice was 
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sharpened privily, and when its edge was 
keen, foes laid it at his root. The Sultan 
was misled by falsehoods ; Pangeran Usop 
and his brother fled to us at Sibungan, 
where he had much land and many friends. 
His enemies could not obtain an order for 
his death, and they grew fearful. Assas- 
sins came into our district, but we caught 
them and beat them. Then those hateful 
persons sought among us on the Suei, if 
they could find an impious wretch like 
themselves.’’ Lord glanced at Madoud, 
guessing the sequel, His face had grown 
haggard and pale. 

** Pangeran Usop and his brother were 


living with Pangeran Douroup. We 
warned them against him, but they 


would not believe. They were heroes ; 
as it is written of Sawira Gading, they 
would have fought with death itself. 
Some precautions they took, The pair 
never separated, and never laid down their 
arms. While one ate or bathed or slept, 
the other watched. If any tried to pass 
behind them they smote him down, 
though he were a child. But God had 
sealed their fate. 

‘* One day at noontide, Pangeran Usop 
went to bathe, and his brother stood 
guard, talking with Douroup. Presently 
he asked for fire to light his cigar, but no 
slave answered ; then Douroup himself 
fetched an ember almost dead. The 
chieftain vainly sought to kindle his 
cigar, and at length, impatient, he laid 
down his kris, and took the charcoal in 
hand, Then Douroup struck him with a 
staff upon his bended neck, and laid him 
senseless. As he did so, his Ampuans 
bounded from their ambush, and fell upon 
Pangeran Usop, who was landing naked. 
Him they cut as one cuts a bullock ; and 
the heads of those two heroes were de- 
spatched to Brunei! Our Sultan never 
knew the truth ; but Allah, the All-merci- 
ful, saw that wicked deed, and judged it. 
Those traitors- all perished miserably ; 
their children are exiled and outcasts ; no 
man gives them his daughter to wife ; not 
a boatman on the Suei would make alli- 
ance with Madoud.”’ 

Lord dared not glance at the unhappy 
youth whose father’s crime was thus pub- 
licly told. Jie could do no more, and 
prudence counselled a speedy termination 
of the scene, For there is a danger, a 
very ugly one, that attends scandal and 
exposure in the far East, It is always 
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possible, scarcely ever improbable, that 
the person accused may go amok sudden- 
ly. Lord could only bow, as Musahor 
concluded. Likely enough this Pangeran 
had crimes as dark upon his conscience. 
Madoud was spurned, not because his fa- 
ther had committed murder, but because 
the murder had not been a successful 
stroke of business. 

After a pause, Lord whispered his ser- 
geant to place Madoud among half a dozen 
files and bring him forward. Then he 
said aloud: ‘‘ It remains for me, Pan- 
geran, to summon the Dayang Isaka and 
this young man, that they may speak for 
themselves, ’’ 

Again the Brunei nobles, who had 
calmed a little, flared into hot rage. It is 
an unusual thing to summon an unmarried 
girl before a crowd of males, bat Lord’s 
only hope lay in Isaka’s subtlety. He 
sent for the deaf chaperon, and with much 
pains it was conveyed to her that the Day- 
ang must be introduced, 

She came out, handsomely dressed and 
veiled. With savage eyes her kinsfolk 
watched her brave but trembling advance. 
Pangeran Musahor arose, as did her broth- 
er Abdoo!l. But inthe same moment Ma- 
doud stepped out upon the other side, with 
three armed comrades on either hand. 
When Isaka saw him, she exclaimed : 
‘* Why am I bere, Tuan Roseden, and iny 
husband opposite? My place is with the 
man I have married !’’ Before any one 
could interfere, she ran across, and threw 
her arms about Madoud. 

Then the storm burst out. The broth- 
ers and the cousins sprang forward, throw- 
ing off the silks and gold embroidery 
which hid their weapons. Pangeran 
Musahor was thrust aside, and fel] back- 
ward over his chair. Gripping kris and 
parang, the Malays hurled themselves 
upon the little group of fortmen, who 
were instantly supported by their com- 
rades. ‘‘ Don’t fire! Don’t fire !’’ cried 
the Resident, and his men obeyed. But 
some clubbed their rifles, some thrust them 
in the assailants’ eyes, others stabbed with 
the ever-ready dagger. The mélée lasted 
only a second, but purple streams oozed 
among the trampling feet, and spread 
themselves along the mats. The strangers 
were overthrown and disarmed, three of 
them wounded ; Pangeran Musahor had a 
serious sprain. Upon the other side, two 
fortmen were badly hurt. The Brunei 
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chiefs, saving Musahor, were lodged ina 
dismal apartment beneath the guard-room, 
Though wounded and bruised and beaten, 
they did not quail, challenging the Tuan and 
all Sarawak to meet them man to man and 
try their fate again. Lord descended to 
the water’s edge, for trouble was brewing 
there, The retainers excluded had heard 
the fray, and they demanded their chief. 
3ut when soldjers paraded on the bank, 
they sullenly gave up their arms, and went 
into captivity. Lord sent for a doctor— 
native of course, since there is no better 
within five hundred miles—and returned. 

Ilis neat guard-room was dismally dis- 
ordered. The Pangeran sat on a gun-car- 
riage, as miserable as could be. The arms 
of the vanquished lay at his feet, beautiful 
weapons, hilted with gold and ivory and 
silver, 

Fortmen were rolling up the mats, tram- 
pled and stained with blood, and as they 
worked they fought again, with lively ges- 
tures and sharp laughter, The monkeys, 
tugging at their chains, wildly chattered 
and flew about, pausing to mouth and 
grin, bounding off again. With stern 
courtesy Lord invited the Pangeran into 
his room, that the doctor might see him, 
With the aid of two soldiers, he took his 
seat upon the bed; Lord followed him, 
and they both kept silence for awhile. 

The Pangeran said softly : ‘‘ What are 
you going to do with me and my young 
men, Tuan ?”’ 

‘*To keep them until my Rajah and 
your Sultan have pronounced.” 

‘* Tuan,’’ pleaded the old chief, after a 
pause, ‘* I am badly hert.’’ 

** Your sons began the fray. I am very 
sorry for you, and a doctor is coming.’’ 

‘* They merit all that the Rajah’s jus- 
tice decrees, But I tried to restrain them ! 
Yeu will tell that to the Rajah and to the 
Sultan? I did my best! Tuan! I have 
enemies, and if you keep me here, while 
the charge is reported at Brunei, I am 
ruined,”’ 

‘*T cannot release you after this dis- 
turbance in his fort, without communicat- 
ing with the Rajah. But I will send a 
despatch at once !’’ 

‘* Let me carry it then! I ask no 
more! My young men shall remain.’’ 

The doctor entered at this moment, and 
Lord withdrew. He searched upstairs and 
down, making no inquiry, but Madoud 
was not visible. Fervently hoping thit 
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youth had struck out by his own intelli- 
gence, or Isaka’s, the course he himself 
had wished to recommend, Lord sat to 
draw up his report. To him presently ar- 
rived the chaperon. She had fled, as deaf 
old ladies should, if they be prudent, when 
swords are drawn ; and now she returned 
to duty with proper conscientiousness, 
Lord told her he had no commands to 
give, and resumed his writing. She tried 
the bedroom door, found it locked, called 
softly, waited, then, as if she had received 
an answer quite satisfactory, sat upon the 
floor in patience. The ways of people 
stone-deaf are pitifully droll, 

When he had drafted his despatch, 
Lord took it to the Pangeran and read it 
over to him, Some objections he made, 
very cunningly designed to strengthen his 
own case, which Lord appended with his 
comments, One of the war-proas of the 
fort had been made ready, and the Pan- 
geran might embark at once, with a ser- 
geant and a guard, for Kuching. He 
begged to see Abdool, who was intro- 
duced ; and then, at starting, Isaka. 

The moment had arrived. Lord asked 
the chaperon why she waited in the guard- 
room, and Jearned that the bedroom door 
was locked. To his knock no answer was 
returned, and after a time, he forced an 


entrance. Dayang and slave had van- 
ished ; the window giving on the balcony 


stood open. Much happier in mind, but 
stern of look, Lord mustered all the garri- 
son—and Madoud did not appear. In the 
confusion of the fight, those sagacious 
lovers had solved all difficulties by elop- 
ing. There was nothing to be done at the 
moment. Pangeran Musahor embarked. 
Lord summoned the Dyak chiefs, and 
they arrived next morning. As a man, 
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he rejoiced at Madoud’s desertion, but as 
Commandant he was obliged to track him. 
He strictly enjoined the Dyaks to do the 
fugitives no hurt, but to take them prison- 
ers and to let him know. The chiefs, of 
course, had heard the story, and they 
smilingly protested that they understood. 
Within twenty-four hours came their re- 
port—the lovers were captured. Madoud 
sent a note, written with a burned stick 
upon a chip of wood, begging mercy ; and 
Lord, certain to find the pair when need- 
ful, left them in the Dyaks’ charge. 
Some days afterward, another note came 
to hand. Madoud asked for some pay 
due to him, and also for leave to visit the 
town ; both requests Lord granted. He 
was not astonished to remark, when next 
he met the Moolah, that that ecclesiastical 
functionary wore a new gown. 

The romance ended happily. Pangeran 
Musahor made his peace with the Rajah, 
obtained the liberty of his kinsmen on 
payment of a fine to the soldiers hurt, and 
took them away. Isaka’s name was not 
mentioned. Her value in the matrimonial 
market of Brunei being hopelessly de- 
based, no one seemed to feel any more in- 
terest in her. When, at length, all peril 
had vanished, and Lord recalled his fort- 
man, there were three passengers in the 
small canoe which moored off his Resi- 
dence one evening, Madoud returned to 
duty, and he had been promoted to the 
rank of sergeant-major when Lord told us 
this story. 

Let me add, quite seriously, that the 
tale, in all its main circumstances, is per- 
fectly true; that I heard it, with other 
gentlemen whose credit may scarcely be 
impugned, just as I have suggested.— 
Temple Bar. 
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ce 6 RRREL YS es 
rades then 

Were called Old Paseal Dubois’ Men : 

Half-breeds all of us . . . I, a scamp, 

The best long-shot in the Touchwood 
Camp ; 

Muscle and nerve like strings of steel, 


I grant you,—my com- 
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THE CHIEF FACTOR,”’ 

Sound in the game of bit and heel— 

There’s your guide-book. . 
Jeanne Amray, 

Telegraph-clerk at Sturgeon Bay, 

French and thoroughbred, proud and 
sweet, 

Sunshine down to her glancing feet, 


But, 
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Sang one song ‘neath the northern moon 

That changed God’s woild to a tropic 
noon ; 

And Love burned up on its golden floor 

Years of passion for Nell Latore— 

Nell Latore with her tawny hair, 

Glowing eyes and her tigress air ; 

Lithe as an alder, straight and tall— 

Pride and terror of Rise-and-Fall ! 

Indian blood in her veins ran wild, 

And a Saxon father called her child ; 

Women feared her and men soon found 

When they trod on forbidden ground ; 

Ride ! there’s never a cayuse knew 

Saddle-slip of her ; pistols, too, 

Seemed to learn in her hands a knack 

How to travel a dead-sure track. 

Something in both alike may-be, 

Something kindred in ancestry, 

Some warm touch of an ancient pride 

Drew my feet to her willing side ; 

My comrade, she, in the Touchwood 
Camp, 

To ride, hunt, trail by the fire-fly lamp ; 

To track the moose to his mocse-yard ; 
Vass 

The bustard’s doom through the prairie 
Tass ; 

To hark at night to the crying loon 

Beat idle wings on the still lagoon ; 

To hide from death in the drifting snow, 

To slay the last of the buffalo... . 

Ah, well, I speak of the days that were ; 

And I swear to you, 1 was kind to her. 

Ilosther. . . . Howare the best friends 


lost # 
The lightning lines of our souls got 
crossed— 


Crossed, and could never again be free 

Till Death should call from his midnight 
sea. 

One spring brought me my wedding-day, 

Brought me my bright-eyed Jeanne Am- 
ray ; 

Brought that night to 

My old, lost comrade, 

Her eyes swam hate, 


our cabin-door 
Nell Latore. 
and her cheek was 


red, 

Her full breast heaved as she fiercely 
said : 

‘¢The coyote hides from the wind and 
rain, 


The wild horse flies from the hurricane— 
But who can flee from the half-breed’s 
hate, 

That rises soon, and that watches late ?’’ 
Then went ; and I laughed Jeanne’s fears 

afar, 


But I thought that wench was our eyil 
star— 

Be sure, when a woman’s heart gets hard, 

It works up war like a navy-yard, 


Half-breed and Indian troubles came— 

The same old story—LZand and Game ; 

And Dubois’ Men were the first to feel 

The buillet-sting and the clip of steel ; 

And last in battle ’gainst thousands sent, 

With Gatling guns for our punishment, 

Every cause has its traitor ; then 

Vow should it fare with Dubois’ Men ! 

Beaten their cause was, and hunted down, 

Like to a moose in the chase full blown, 

Panting they stood ; and a Judas suld 

Their hiding-place for a piece of goid. 

And while scouts searched for us night 
and day 

Jeanne telegraphed on at Sturgeon Bay. 

Picture her there as she stands alone, 

Cold, in the glow of the afternoon ; 

Picture, I ask you, that patient wife, 

Numb with fear for her husband’s life, 

When a sharp click-click awakes her brain 

To life, with the needle-points of pain. 

A message it was to Camp Pousette— 

One that the half-breeds think on yet : 

‘* Dubois’ gang are in Rocky Glen, 

Take a hundred and fifty men ; 

Go by the next express,’’ it said, 

‘* Bring them up here, alive ordead !’’. .. 

‘*** Go by the next express !’’’ and she, 

Standing there by the silent key, 

Said it over and over again, 

Thinking of one of Dubois’ Men : 

Thinking in anguish, heart and head, 

Of him, brought up there alive or dead. 

Save him, and perish to save him! Yes! 

But three hours more, and that next ex- 
TESS 

Would thunder by, and she, alas ! 

Must stand there still and let it pass. 

Duty was duty, and hers was clear ; 

God seemed far off, and no friend near. 

But truest friend and swiftest horse 

Must ride that ride on a breakneck course ; 

And with truest horse and swiftest friend, 

The fast express has the winning end ! 

And asif one pang was needed more, 

There stood in the doorway, Nell La- 
tore !— 

Nell Latore, with her mocking face, 

Rx stiess eyes, and her gliding grace ; 

And quick to read in the wife’s sad eyes, 

The deep, strange woe, and the hurt sur- 
prise ; 

Slow she said, with a piercing breath, 
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‘* Rebel fighter dies rebel death !’’ 


Said, and paused ; for she seemed to see 
Far through the other’s misery, 
Something that stilled her ; triumph fled 
Shamed and fast, as the young wife said : 
‘‘He keeps his faith with an oath he 
swore, 
For the half-breed’s freedom, Nell La- 
tore ; 
And, did he lie here, eyes death-dim, 
You, if you spoke but truth of him, 
Truth, truth only, should stand and say, 
‘He never wronged me, Jeanne Am- 
ray!’”’ 
Then, for a moment, standing there, 
Hushed and cold as a dead man’s prayer, 
Nell Latore, with the woman now, 
Scorching the past from her eyes and 
brow— 
rust me,’’ she said, like an angel call, 
‘* Tell me his danger, tell me all !’’ 


73 T 


Quick resolve to a quick-told tale— 

Nell Latore, to the glistening rail 

Fled, and on it a hand-car drew, 

Seized the handles, and backward threw 
One swift, farewell look, and said, 

‘* You shall have him, alive not dead !’’ 
Ah, well for her that her arms were strong, 
And cord and nerve like a knotted thong ; 
And well for Jeanne in her sharp distress, 
That Nell was racing the fast express. 

Her whole life bent to this one deed, 
And, like a soul from its prison freed, 
Rising, dilating, reached across 

Hlills of Conquest from Plains of Loss. 
Gorges echoed as she passed by, 

Wild fowl rose with a plaintive ery ; 
Down the wind with her streaming hair, 
Down the wind with her tigress air, 

On she sped ; and the white steel rang !— 
‘*Save him, save him for her !’’ it sang. 
Once, a lad at a worn-out mine 

Strove to warn her with awe-struck sign— 
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Turned she neither to left nor 1ight, 

Strained till the Rock Hills came in sight ; 

** But two miles more,’’ to herself she 
said 

**Then she shall have him, alive not 
dead !”’ 

Well, the merciful gods that moment heard 

Her promise, and helped her to keep her 
word ; 

For, when the wheels of the fast express 

Slowed through the gates of that wilder- 
ness, 

Round a headland and far away 

Sailed the husband of Jeanne Amray, 

And all that hundred-and-fifty then, 

Hot on the trail of the Dubois Men, 

Knew, as they stood by the pine-girt shore, 

The girl that had foiled them—Nell La- 
tore ! 


Slow she moved from among them, turned 

Where the sky to the westward burned ; 

Gazed for a moment, set her hands 

Over her brow, so! drew the strands 

Loose and rich of her tawny hair, 

Once through her fingers, standing there ; 

Then again to the rail she passed ; 

One more look to the West she cast, 

And into the East she drew away. 

Backward and forward her brown arms 
play ; 

Forward and backward, till far and dim, 

Grew she one with the night’s dun rim ; 

Backward and forward, and then, was 
Pone . « 

Into—I know not what... alone! 


She came not back, she may never come ; 
But a young wife lives in a cabin home, 
Who prays each night that alive or dead, 
Come God’s own rest for her lonely head : 
And I ?—shall I see her then no more, 
My comrade, my old love, Nell Latore ? 
—(ood Words. 
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Uness the signs and portents of the 
times are sadly misleading, the hour has 
almost struck when the United States of 
North America will realize the vision of 
Milton—the vision in which he saw ‘‘ a 
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noble and puissant nation, rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks,’’ and in which he 
saw her ‘‘ as an eagle, mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her endazzled eyes at 
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the full midday beam.’’ The decision 
that Grover Cleveland shall be once more 
the President of the United States, and 
that the Democratic party shall once again 
control the destinies of that nation, may 
be accepted as an earnest of the determi- 
nation of the American people to fling aside 
the crutches of protection, and rely on their 
own unaided strength for the time to come, 

It is natural that this decision on the 
part of so important a contributor to the 
manifold requirements of the United King- 
dom should inspire feelings of hopeful- 
ness, almost akin to jubilation. A very 
large section of the manufacturing and 
commercial population of these islands ap- 
pear to have been imbued with the convic- 
tion that if the United States were only 
to return the Democrats once more to 
power, the Tariff would be got rid of, and 
British products of manufacture would 
pour in upon the market of that country 
like a flood. It is no doubt true that the 
Democratic party are pledged to some 
modification of the Tariff. They have 
made the alleged failure of the M’ Kinley 
Tariff the strongest plank in their plat- 
form. They have proclaimed that the 
cost of living has been increased under 
that measure, while wages have not ad- 
vanced in a corresponding degree. They 
have enunciated the superior virtue of a 
low-tariff system, and the aid that it would 
be likely to afford in extending the export 
business of the United States—a matter 
that is of paramount concern and impor- 
tance to manufacturers ; while they have 
dangled before the agricultural interest 
the tempting baits of cheaper labor, cheap- 
er transport, and cheaper implements of 
husbandry. The victory, however, is by 
no means so complete as it would appear 
on the face of the situation. Cleveland 
is the President-Elect of the United States, 
in virtue mainly of the solid support which 
he has received from the Southern and 
some of the Central States. Those States, 
for the most part, want solidarity and co- 
hesion. The Northern States, on the con- 
trary, present an almost unbroken front in 
favor of protection, and they are well or- 
ganized, skilled in tactical manceuvring, 
possessed of large financial resources, and 
capable of bearing, with strong pressure, 
upon any Government that may happen to 
be in power, whether Republican, Demo- 
cratic, or Mugwump. 
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In these circumstances, Herbert Spen- 
cer’s theory applies, namely, that ‘ a com- 
paratively small body of persons, coherent, 
having common interests, and acting un- 
der central authority, has an immense ad- 
vantage over an incoherent public, which 
has no settled policy, and can be brought 
to act unitedly only under strong provo- 
eation.’’ The agricultural and one or two 
minor interests in the United States are to 
some extent in the category indicated by 
the latter part of this remark. Not only 
so, but no Government is likely at present 
to be strong enough to sweep entirely 
from the statute-books the protective tariff, 
and establish a tariff for revenue purposes 
alone. To attempt anything of this kind 
would be, as I shall hope to show later on, 
to adopt absolute free trade, since the 
United States are now almost in a position 
to dispense with tariff revenue entirely. 
There must, therefore, be concessions and 
compromises on both sides, ‘* All Gov- 
ernment,”’ says Burke, ‘* indeed every hu- 
man benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and every prudent act, is founded on com- 
promise and barter.’’ So it is certain to 
be, for a time at least, in the United 
States, and this principle may, indeed, be 
carried so far as to disappoint the not un- 
reasonable hopes of the people of this 
country, that the greatest market in the 
world, and probably in the world’s his- 
tory, is once again to be found lying at 
the feet of British industry and com- 
merce. 

Apart from these considerations, how- 
ever, it requires, I think, unusual temerity 
to allege that the tariff system of the 
United States has been a failure—for that 
country. America has for many years 
enjoyed an amazing degree of prosperity, 
so much so, indeed, that, to use again the 
eloquent words of Edmund Burke: ‘‘ gen- 
eralities, which in all other cases are apt 
to heighten and raise the subject, have 
here a tendency to sink it. . . .  Fietion 
lags after truth, invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren.’’ There 
is no need again to relate the thrice-told 
tale of how the United States, largely 
ruined by the War of Secession, with an 
army in the field of over a million men, 
ealled from industries and agriculture to 
arms, to the partial paralysis of both these 
interests, with an accumulated debt of 
over 1,200 millions of dollars, and with 
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credit almost destroyed, has in little more 
than twenty years become by far the rich- 
est country in the world, with teeming in- 
dustries throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, with debt almost extinguished, 
with an enormous balance in the treasury, 
with credit of the highest order, and with 
prospects that are difficult to rival, and 
impossible to excel. It would, of course, 
be absurd to pretend that all this, or per- 
haps any great part of it, is owing to the 
tariff policy that has been more or less 
consistently adopted hitherto ; but at least 
the tariff has not prevented the people of 
the United States, with characteristic en- 
terprise, from taking advantage of the 
wonderful resources with which nature has 
so bountifully endowed them, and freely 
promoting their development. 

There are many tests to which the com- 
parative success or failure of the United 
States, during recent years, may be 
brought. Some of the more obvious are 
those of national and local indebtedness, 
the rates of wages paid, the cost of living, 
and the accumulation of capital. Meas- 
ured by all, as by any one of these stand- 
ards, the United States will not be found 
lacking in suecess, but as there is a not 
unusual disposition to allege that the con- 
ditions of social well-being are not so sat- 
isfactory as they might be, and as the 
Tariff is freely blamed for this alleged 
condition of things, it is well that the ac- 
tual facts should be put on record as briefly 
as possible. 

A Bulletin recently issued from the 
Census office at Washington set forth the 
total indebtedness of the world, less sink- 
ing funds, as 5,164 millions sterling in 
1880, and 5,400 millions in 1890. Of 
these prodigious totals, the United States 
had 485 millions in 1880, and 256 mill- 
ions in 1890. The debt of the latter 
country had thus diminished in the inter- 
val by 229 millions, while the debt of the 
rest of the world had increased in the in- 
terval by 465 millions. Put in another 
way, the Federal debt of the United States 
amounted to 464 dols. per capita in 1880, 
and fell from that figure to 20} dols. in 
1890, while the debts of the several states 
and territories averaged 5.7 dols. in 1880, 
and fell to 3.5 dols. in 1890. Very few 
countries that are equally at the head of 
civilization have such a good record as 
this, The debt of Great Britain and Ireland 


is shown in the Census Bulletin referred 
to to have fallen, in this interval, from 
101.5 to 87.7 dols, per head, but the na- 
tional debts of France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, and nearly all other Euro- 
pean states, have increased ; and so also 
have the debts of most of the British col- 
onies. And if it be maintained, as it fairly 
may, that the conditions of the United 
States are not comparable with those of 
European countries, what shall be said of 
the fact that whereas the debt of the 
United States, as a whole, had fallen by 
neatly 60 per cent. between 1880 and 
1890, that of the Australasian colonies 
generally had largely increased, until, in 
1890, the average per capita debt of New 
South Wales was nearly eleven times that 
of the United States; that of New Zea- 
land, nearly fifteen times as much ; that 
of Queensland, nearly seventeen times as 
much ; that of South Australia, about six- 
teen times as much ; and that of Victoria, 
fully eight timesas much! Canada, again, 
which had a less debt, by about six dollars 
per head, than the people of the United 
States in 1880, had 135 per cent. more 
debt per head in 1890, 

The increase of wealth and the decrease 
of debt generally go together, if they are 
not perfectly synonymous terms.  Be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 the increase of 
wealth, as measured by the returns of as- 
sessed valuation and the decrease of munic- 
ipal debt have been exceedingly striking. 
In order to show this fact in the most 
vivid light, I have collated, from a num- 
ber of Census Bulletins recently issued, 
the assessed valuation and municipal debt 
of a number of leading and typical cities, 
and have presented them in two separate 
tables, the first showing the information 
specified for a number of cities in the 
Northern and New England States, and 
the second showing the same data for a 
selected number of cities chiefly in the 
Middle and Southern States. These cities 
have been selected, not because of any 
special characteristics, or because they 
were in any way either above or below 
the average, but simply because they were 
the only cities of which the required data 
had come to hand at the time of writing. 
It will be seen from the following table 
(No. I.) that in the eight northern towns 
the increase of assessed valuation in the 
period 1880-1890 was not less than 56.9 
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per cent., while there was an absolute de- 


of the municipal debt, that of Philadel- 
crease of nearly 20 per cent. in the amount 


phia showing a striking decrease :— 


I.—STATEMENT SHOWING THE ASSESSED VALUATION AND MuNICIPAL DEBT OF THE Prry- 
CIPAL MANUFACTURING CIries OF THE UNITED STATES, IN EACH OF THE YEARS 1880 
AND 1890 (1 = 1,000 dollars). 
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In the next table the assessed valuation of 
the thirteen cities tabulated has increased 
from 375 to 855 millions, or about 127.7 
per cent., while the amount of the munie- 
ipal debt has also increased to the extent 
of 26.3 per cent., although in some of the 


newer cities, such as St. Paul and Mil- 
waukee, it has increased to a much larger 
extent. The increased valuation of St. 
Pau), Kansas City, and Denver are espe- 
cially noticeable :— 


II.—STATEMENT SHOWING SIMILAR PARTICULARS TO THE ABOVE FOR TWELVE CITIES IN 
THE MIDDLE, WESTERN, AND SOUTHERN States (1 = 1,000 dollars). 
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The growth of national prosperity, and 
the large extent to which wealth has been 
accumulated during the last decade, are 


shown in an equally remarkable manner 
by the great increase in the amount of 
capital embarked in manufacturing indus- 
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tries. New York shows, under this head, 
an increase of 97 per cent.; Philadelphia 
of 91 per cent.; Chicago of 313 per cent. ; 
Cleveland of 188 per cent.; St. Paul of 
377 per cent. ; and Denver of 535 per 
ceut, The total amount of capital em- 
barked in manufactures during the last ten 
years has increased by considerably over 
100 per cent., so far as the information 
already at command, on census authority, 
enables us to judge. It is, however, pos- 
sible that these figures may turn out to be 
somewhat delusive. There has of late 
years been a tendency in the United States 
to withdraw capital from investments that 
yield a low rate of interest, with compara- 
tive security, and place it out at higher 
rates of risk and interest in those manu- 
factures that appeared likely to be the 
most protected and progressive, until there 
has been a real glut of production in al- 
most every direction, and the means of 
output are largely in excess of normal re- 
quirements. The stecl rail industry, and 
most allied industries, supply cases in 
point. In reference to both pig iron and 
steel rails, the United States are now 
equal to providing almost, if not quite, 
twice as large quantities as were called for 
last year. Inthe textile trades the capital 
invested has increased from 3864 millions 
of dollars-in 1880 to 7014 millions in 1890 
—an advance of 81.5 per cent., while the 
value of the product has increased from 
500 millions to 698 millions, These fig- 
ures, large as they appear, do not truly 
represent the advance in the production of 
manufactured texti'es, inasmuch as, owing 
to the lower prices at which manufactured 
goods generally were sold in 1890, the 
advance in quantity was larger than that 
which took place in value. In silk, the 
increase in value was greater than in cot- 
ton, amounting to 112.7 per cent,, and it 
will be remembered that this industry was 
subject to specially large importations. 
We have now seen that the United 
States, as measured by the more general 
tests of increase of wealth and reduced in- 
debtedness, have prospered largely within 
recent years, This prosperity, however, 
might conceivably be inconsistent with 
realizing the main objects of protection, 
which is that of fostering industries that 
would hardly be likely to be successful if 
they had to face unlimited competition on 
equal terms. In other words, we have 
still to ascertain whether the Tariff has 
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had the effect of more largely developing 
American manufactures, and of giving 
higher wages to the workers engaged 
therein. 

Manifestly, one of the best general tests 
to apply to the question of how far there 
has been a development of manufacturing 
industry, relatively to other occupations, 
is that of the percentage of the whole 
population engaged in production. In 
the United States as a whole, in 1880, 
there were 15.3 per cent. of the popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture and only 7.6 
per cent, in manufactures, as compared 
with 23 per cent. engaged in manufactures, 
and 7.5 per cent. engaged in agriculture 
in the United Kingdom. In Belgium, 
which is a remarkably prominent indus- 
trial state, the corresponding totals were 
14.6 per cent, in agriculture and 17.2 
per cent. in manufactures ; and in France 
18 per cent. were engaged in agriculture 
and 12 per cent. in manufactures. Ten 
years ago, indeed, the United States were 
very backward, as compared with most 
European countries, from a manufacturing 
point of view. In the interval there ap- 
pears to have been a process of revolution 
going on, for most of the principal cities 
have largely increased the numbers of their 
total population engaged in manufacturing 
industry. In New York, that percentage 
has increased from 18.8 to 23.1 ; in Phila- 
delphia from 21.8 to 24.1; in Buffalo, 
from 11.5 to 19.2; in Rochester, from 
15.7 to 24; in Chicago, from 15.7 to 
18.5 per cent.; and in Cleveland, from 
13.1 to18.4, Taking the eight Northern 
and New England cities already tabulated, 
it appears that, in 1880, 19.9 per cent. of 
the whole population were engaged in 
manufactures, and that in 1890 this figure 
had increased to 23.7 per cent. In the 
Middle and Southern States the increase 
does not appear to have been so marked 
as might have been expected, but still in 
the few cities above tabulated (Table IT.), 
the proportion has advanced from 13.6 to 
16.5 per cent. In the case of one small 
town—Lynn, near Boston—no fewer 
than 34.5 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion were actually engaged in the work of 
production, a percentage that very few 
towns, even in the manufacturing districts 
of England, could equal. 

An analysis of the absolute number of 
hands employed in manufactures in the 
cities already named discloses sume very 
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staitling figures. In Buffalo, the manu- 
facturing population has, in the ten years 
dealt with, increased by 144.6 per cent. ; 
in Rochester, by 116 per cent.; in Chicago 
there has been an increase of 143 per 
cent.; in St. Paul, of 210 per cent.; in 
Cleveland, of 118 per cent.; in Kansas 
City, of 434 per cent.; and in Denver, of 
223.8 per cent. The claim of the New 
South to be considered a serious partici- 
pator in American manufacturing industry, 
is supported by the fact that the manu- 
facturing population of Nashville has in- 
creased by 43 oA cent., and that of At- 
lanta, Georgia, by 92.9 per cent. Hx uno 
disce omnes. 

What, however, is probably most of all 
remarkable in the recent census returns of 
manufactures, is the fact that between 
1880 and 1890 the actual advance of wages 
paid in manufacturing industry has in- 
creased to a larger extent than the increase 
which took place in the previous thirty 
years. This appears to be so startling a 
statement, that it might be deemed to be 
altogether incredible, were it not supported 
by the sober and unbiassed testimony of 
a census report. But whatever interested 
motives may come into play in the case of 
a single industry or individual, in making 
statements of wages, there is little or no 
reason to suppose that any sinister motive 
could possibly be allowed to interfere with 
the veracity of census agents in census re- 
ports ; nor is it easy to conceive of any 
adequate motive that could induce the 
manufacturers of the United States as a 
body to make returns that are unworthy 
of credence. It is, indeed, notorious that 
of late years there has been a large rise in 
wages paid in manufacturing industry all 
along the line. In some special cases the 
wages paid appear to be more than equal 
to the incomes of professional men of 
fairly good standing in this country, and 
they would be esteemed absolutely hand- 
some if enjoyed by professional men on 
the continent of Europe. The strike at 
Homestead, on the part of Mr. Carnegie’s 
men, took place against a proposal to vary 
the terms of an arrangement under which 
a comparative handful of men were enjoy- 
ing incomes of £300 to £400 a year, and 
that, too, for manual labor that was not 
remarkably difficult or skilled. In 1880 
the average wages paid per employé in the 
manufacturing ‘industry of the eight north- 
ern cities above tabulated was 397 dols., 
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or about £80, In1890 the average had 
risen to 579 dols., or about £113. In 
the interval there was an increase of 182 
dols., or nearly 47 per cent. Let us com- 
pare these averages with those of previous 
years. In 1850 the total number of hands 
employed in American manufactures was 
955,000, and their average wages amount- 
ed to 250 dols., or rather over £50. In 
1880 the average of the 2,719,000 hands 
then enumerated as similarly employed 
was returned at 350 dols., or, say, about 

£70; so that in the interval there had 
been an increase of average earnings to the 
extent of 40 per cent. So far, therefore, 
as the figures allow a judgment to be 
formed of the situation, it appears that, in 
the last decade the average increase of 
wages was 7 per cent. more than the aver- 
age increase for the previous thirty years, 
The cities of the North, where manufac- 
turing industry has been the longest estab- 
lished, appear to pay a considerably higher 
rate of wages than the cities of the West 
and South. In New York, for example, 
the average of 1890 was 650 dols., or 
£130 per annum, whereas in Chicago the 
average was not more than 586 decls., or 
£118 per annum. Denver has the high- 
est average wages of all the cities tabu- 
lated, rising to 776 dols., or £156 per an- 
num, an increase of income that may go 
to compensate to some extent for the risk 
to human life involved in the habit of 
‘* shooting around,” which is said to be 
characteristic of that advanced community. 
Even in the textile industries, which have, 
on the whole, pursued a tolerably even 
tenor during the last ten years—although, 
of course, making large headway, like 
other manufactures—the official ‘returns 
show an average of 332 dols. per employé 
in 1890, as compared with an average of 
242 dols. in 1880, or an increase of 37 
percent. Other figures, which might be 
multiplied to any extent, support the same 
general conclusion, namely, that whatever 
else the tariff has done, or has failed to 
do, it has at any rate permitte d a higher 
rate of wages to be paid in 1890 than in 
1880. 

It is not, however, to be assumed that 
the increase which has undoubtedly taken 
place in the average rate of wages paid is 
entirely due tothe American Tariff. Prob- 
ably, if the tariff had not been in opera- 
tion, the competition in manufactures from 
outside countries would have made it im- 
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possible to pay so high a rate of wages, 
but the American States carry on a very 
active and a very real competition among 
themselves, and they are bound to look to 
the keeping down of wages, as far as they 
can, in the rivalry of one district against 
another. Finding that high wages must 
be paid, in order to provide for the higher 
cost of living, and keep the working man 
in a good humor with the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the country generally, the Ameri- 
ean manufacturers work with might and 
main to make that labor as efficient as it 
can possibly be made. This has been se- 
cured in a remarkable degree by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving appliances of every 
kind. Asa consequence, the increase of 
wages, already shown! to have occurred, 
has been accompanied by a considerable 
increase in the annual value of the prod- 
uct obtained per employé. The census 
returns, indeed, show for the eight North- 
ern manufacturing cities already tabulated 
(No. I.), that the average value of the 
per capiia product was 1,648} dols. in 
1880, and had advanced to 2,1364 dols, 
in 1890, being an increase of 488 dols., 
or about 30 per cent. Hence it would 
appear that an advance of wages, to the 
extent of about 47 per cent., has proceed- 
ed, pari passu, with an advance in the 
average value of the product to the extent 
of 30 per cent,; but, of course, when we 
come to absolute figures, it appears that 
the average value of the product shows a 
much larger increase than the average rise 
in the wages paid. This fact explains how 
it happens that wages have increased con- 
currently with a general fall in the value 
of the prices of commodities, and with a 
greatly enlarged and increasingly prosper- 
ous business on the part of manufacturers. 

There appears to be a general impression 
in this country that the McKinley Tariff 
has had the effect of increasing the prices 
of commodities generally. No doubt. it 
has had that tendency as regards certain 
important productions, but the general 
course of prices has been downward for a 
comparatively long series of years, and 
neither the McKinley Tariff nor any other 
legislative measure or proposal has been 
able to arrest this movement. Nor would 
it be proper to omit reference to the fact 
that the American people themselves do 
not allow that that Tariff has been calcu- 
lated to advance prices except in a very 
few special cases. On the contrary, Mr. 
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Carnegie recently stated that it was, on 
the whole, the greatest free-trade measure 
that the United States had ever known, 
reducing the duties on many articles and 
increasing them only on afew. The im- 
ports of articles admitted free of duty, into 
the United States in 1891 were 43.3 per 
cent. of the whole, but this percentage 
has not varied much of late years, so that 
the figure cannot be held to prove much. 
But it is certain that the McKinley Tariff 
has not succeeded in stopping the flow of 
imports into the United States, for in the 
year 1891 the imports of all kinds were 
55 millions more than in the previous 
financial year.* Only 8.3 million dols, of 
this increase appears in imports from the 
United Kingdom, so that we have not 
participated in the advance to the extent 
that might have been expected. But 
however that may be, the official records 
of prices in the principal markets of the 
United States show indubitably that there 
has been a considerable fall within recent 
years. Only one or two examples need 
be cited. In the New York markets, 
wheat (red winter) has fallen from 1.270 
per bushel in 1880 to 98 cents in 1890 ; 
beef has fallen from 10.44 dols. per barrel 
to 6.96 dols.; lard has fallen from 7.91 to 
6.33 cents per lb.; medium wool has fall- 
en from 55 to 37 cents, and standard cot- 
ton sheetings have fallen‘from 8.51 cents 
to 7.0 cents per yard. These are sub- 
stantial reductions, and falling, as they do, 
coincidently with a great increase in the 
earnings of labor, go to show that the 
condition of the working classes of the 
United States during the last ten years 
has been greatly ameliorated, whatever 
complaints and statements to the contrary 
may have been made. 

Nor has the United States suffered in 
the direction that the Tariff reformers ap- 
pear disposed to think should have hap- 
pened—namely, in that of contracted for- 
eign trade, On the contrary, the imports 
of commodities into the United States 
between 1880 and 1891 increased from 
667 to 844 millions; of dols.—an in- 
crease of 177 millions; while the ex- 





* No doubt this would be to some extent 
due to the fact that although nine months of 
this period were subject to the McKinley 
tariff, there was a very large influx of imports 
during the previous three months to avoid the 
duties that came into force on October Ist, 
1890. 
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ports of home or domestic merchandise 
increased from 823 to 872 millions of 
dols.—an increase of 49 millions. These 
unitedly represent a larger increase than 
has occurred within the same interval on 
the part of any other country in the world. 
And what is perhaps more important is 
the fact that although agricultural produce 
is, and probably will always remain, the 
staple trade of that country, yet there has 
been a sensible increase of late years in 
the exports of what are described, in the 
official *‘ Report on the Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States,’’ as ‘‘ the 
products of manufacture.’’ In 1880, 83.2 
per cent. of the total American exports 
were agricultural, 9.6 per cent. were prod- 
ucts of manufacture, and 7.1 per cent. 
were products of forests, fisheries, and 
mining. In 1891, however, manufactur- 
ing products had risen to 19.3 per cent. 
of the whole—having more than doubled 
—while the exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts had fallen to 73,7, and of other prod- 
ucts to 6.9. This is surely not a bad rec- 
ord for a country that has adopted protec- 
tion to home manufactures on such a large 
scale. 

Enough has probably now been said to 
show that the American Tariff, however 
mistaken it may be from an English point 
of view, and however inapplicable its oper- 
ations might be to the totally different cir- 
cumstances of the mother country, does 
not appear to have been a particularly bad 
thing for the Americans themselves, 
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There has, nevertheless, been a strong dis- 
position on the part of otherwise wise and 
worthy men to set down the system of 
which it was the potent instrument as 
archaic, absurd, and subversive of national 
well-being. America has not unnaturally 
resented the interference of England in 
her fiscal arrangements, and has felt 
** riled’’ at the pitying terms in which her 
Tariff follies have generally been commis- 
erated. England, on her part, has ap- 
peared to think that the American Taiiff 
was more or less a device of the enemy to 
damage her special commerce. This is 
no new thing. Many years ago Washing- 
ton Irving spoke with a considerable de- 
gree of bitterness of what he regarded as 
the unfriendly attitude taken up by Eng- 
land toward his country, and he added 
that ‘‘ should those reverses overtake her 
from which the proudest empires have not 
been exempt, she may look back with re- 
gret at her infatuation in repulsing from 
her side a nation she might bave grappled 
to her bosom, and thus destroying her 
only chance for real friendship beyond the 
boundaries of her own dominions.’’ Since 
then, happily, the two nations have come 
to understand each other somewhat bet- 
ter, although probably a good deal yet re- 
mains to be done in that direction. Inter- 
course of a friendly character has increased 
with the increase of commercial relations. 
America has been our best customer, and 
consequently our best friend, as the fol- 
lowing figures show :— 


III.— VALUE OF THE TOTAL EXPoRTS FROM THE UNITED KiINGpoM TO FoREIGN COUNTRIES, 
STATED IN AVERAGES OF QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS, WITH THE PROPORTIONS OF SUCH 
ToTa.s RECEIVED BY THE UNITED STATES (NOT INCLUDING COLONIES). 


Total Exports from | 

United Kingdom to 

Foreign Countries. 
£1 = 1,000,000. 


Annual Average for Period. 





1855—59 79 
1860—64 92 
1865—69 131 
1870—74 175 
1875—79 135 
1880—84 153 
1885—89 147 


Incidentally it will, of course, be re- 
marked that this record proves the futility 
of a tariff in regard to keeping out of a 
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United States, amounting in the aggre- 
gate, for the period 1855-1889, to the 
colossal sum of £785,000,000, was duti- 
able, and on much of the total the duties 
were high, but the Tariff has been ineffect- 
ual to prevent the Americans from pur- 
chasing even protected goods in English 
markets. 

From another quarter the United States 
have no doubt suffered by their Tariff, 
and suffered severely. Fletcher of Saltoun 
did not mind much who made the laws of 
a country so long as he had the making 
of the songs. Great Britain may para- 
phrase this remark to the extent of declar- 
ing that she does not much care what arti- 


* . . . e 
ficial trammels and restrictions may be 


placed on our commerce, so Jong as we 
have the command of the ocean-carrying 
trade. Thirty-five years ago the merchant 
marine of the United States was perhaps 
the most potent factor in the carrying 
trade of the world. So recently as 1868, 
46 per cent. of the total tonnage clearing 
from American ports were Aimerican bot- 
toms. But in 1890 the proportion of 
American-owned tonnage clearing from 
American ports in the foreign trade had 
fallen to 22 percent. Little more than 
thirty years ago American ships carried 
fully 12 per cent. of the whole amount of 
the foreign trade of Great Britain, but in 
1890 this had fallen to only 0.4 per cent. 
The principal influences that have con- 
tributed to this decline were the civil war 
and the revolution in shipping business 
caused by the substitution of iron for tim- 
ber, but the Tariff has been the main 
cause of the failure of the American mer- 
cantile marine to regain any considerable 
part of its former ascendancy. Nor, so 
long as the Tariff is continued, will the 
United States be likely to rival Great Brit- 
ain in this enormous business. 

As regards the future, two important 
and crucial questions are suggested—the 
first, will the Tariff be radically modified ; 
and the second, supposing a free-trade 
policy were to be demanded, can the 
United States affurd it ? 

There appears to be but little donbt that 
there is a very large and influential section 
of the American people who have now 
come to the conclusion that the United 
States can afford to walk without the 
crutches of Protection. With or without 
the Tariff, the nation has been exceedingly 
prosperous, as we have seen, But its 
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prosperity does not now depend upon the 
Tariff, as it formerly is supposc d to have 
done. Ainerican manufacturer, in spite 
of high wages and other drawbacks, are 
exporting inereasingly large }reportions 
of their products to outside markets, We 
have seen that in 1891, about 20 per cent. 
of all the exports from the country took 
the form of manufactured products. In 
other words, the products of manufacture, 
which in 1860. were exported to the ex- 
tent of only 454 million dollars, and in 
1880 had reached 79 million dollars, were 
in 1891 sent abroad to the extent of over 
169 millions. This alone appears to jus- 
tify the contention that the principal in- 
dustries are now strong enough to be able 
to take care of themselves. The agricul- 
tural interest, on the other hand, does not 
now appear to be wedded to the principles 
of Protection to the same extent that it 
was until recently, having found out that 
the Tariff does not really assist them in 
disposing of their agricultural produce, or 
in selling it at a better price. The artisan 
and the working population generally, on 
their part, question whether the Tariff has 
been the highly effectual instrument for 
raising and keeping up their wages that 
they were led to believe it would be ; and 
the strike riots at Homestead and else- 
where are regarded as a very strong mani- 
festation of protest on the part of the in- 
dustrial classes against the inefficiency of 
the high tariff system from that point of 
view. On the other hand, the working- 
classes note, with not a little discontent 
and chagrin, that while their wages were 
being very recently reduced, under the 
operation of a stringent tariff, the great 
fortunes of the employers are becoming 
greater ; and whether these colossal for- 
tunes are due to the Tariff or to some 
other causes of a more esoteric character, 
there is a disposition to give the Tariff 
the fullest credit for them. The man in 
the street does not stop to reflect that 
John D. Rockefeller, the richest man on 
the American continent, made his fortune 
of 125 million dollars out of the Standard 
Oi] Company, with the success of which 
the Tariff had little or nothing to do ; 
that Mr. W. W. Astor, who has also a 
fortune computed at 125 millions, became 
rich through the appreciation of the value 
of real estate ; that the Vanderbilts, with 
their joint fortunes stated at 195 millions, 
had practically no assistance from the 
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Tariff, but depended mainly upon the 
manipulation of railroad stocks ; and so 
with many other of the greatest fortunes 
of the time, which have been built up, 
either on the remarkable natural resources 
of the United States, and the means taken 
for their development, on the vulgar basis 
of the increment of value in ‘‘ town lots,’’ 
or on the firmer basis of the superior in- 
dustry, sagacity, and enterprise of their 
owners. Nor does the average onlooker 
take pains to make himself acquainted with 
the fact that American industries are now 
to a large extent hindered, instead of 
being assisted, by the protective system— 
that the immediate effect of that system is 
to increase the cost of commodities, or 
rather to hinder the full extent of their 
natural fall, so that wages have to be kept 
up to the range of prices ; or, put in an- 
other way, that the high range of wages 
is generally more apparent than real, and 
that but for the high range of labor costs, 
the United States would perhaps compete 
successfully in neutral markets, in refer- 
ence to the manufacture and sale of many 
commodities, into the production of which 
labor enters as the principal element of 
cost. 

All this is, however, being borne in 
upon the minds of the American people 
in an increasingly convincing and vivid 
degree. The arguments of manufacturers 
are more feeble and have less potency 
than of yore. But now comes the alaim- 
ist theory of the doctrinaire politician or 
economist, who says that the Tariff is still 
needed for public revenue purposes, and 
that if it is abolished the country is likely 
to goto the dogs. In other words, the 
question is distinctly raised—can the 
United States afford to introduce free 
trade, either in a complete or in a modi- 
fied form? This is an issue that is likely 
to be debated very largely in the discus- 
sions that lie in the future, and it is one 
of which we may expect to hear not a 
little made by the avowed champions of 
tariff reform. It is, moreover, a question 
the true and satisfactory solution of which 
can only be attempted by a close examina- 
tion of the existing sources of revenue in 
relation to the several branches of public 
expenditure ; but although this may ap- 
pear to be a very formidable inquiry, it is 
really much less so than it seems, The 
revenue system of the United States is 
probably not even so cumbrous, compli- 
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cated, and claborate as our own. There 
are only two main branches of income— 
custoims and internal revenue. Public 
lands, miscellaneous sources of income, 
and direct taxation, are each credited with 
relatively small contributions toward the 
total net revenue of the country, but of 
the total net ordinary receipts for each of 
the last two financial years, the Customs 
have contributed 56 per cent., and inter- 
nal revenue 30 per cent., making a total 
of 86 per cent., and leaving only 14 per 
cent. to be provided from other sources, 
If, therefore, the Tariff were to be got rid 
of entirely, the Government of the United 
States would at one stroke do away with 


*56 per cent. of their present federal rev- 


enue—a step that is not in the least degree 
likely to be attempted. But it is not only 
possible, but probable that the United 
States could reduce their present tariff 
revenue from forty-five millions sterling to 
about one-half of that amount, which 
would bring it to about the level of the 
customs revenue of the United Kingdom, 
without going beyond the taxation of 
articles de luxe. Such articles as wine, 
liqueurs, spirits, scents, and other luxuries 
are being imported into the United States 
in increasingly large quantities. Most of 
them are already subject to duty—some 
of them to heavier duties than are levied 
for purely revenue purposes on articles of 
luxury in the United Kingdom, Silk 
goods, for example, have hitherto con- 
tributed a larger share to the customs rev- 
enue of the United States than any other 
individual commodity, excepting prob- 
ably one, and silk goods might fairly be 
taxed as ministering to the wants of the 
Juxurious, As regards wines, it is true 
that the people of the United States are 
less addicted to their use than the people 
of this country or of Continental coun- 
tries, They possess, besides, in Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, and Colorado territories 
that appear to be as well suited for the 
cultivation of the vine as many notable 
districts in Europe, so that the revenues 
from wines might fail to come up to our 
own with the same, or approximately sim- 
ilar, rates of duty ; but, on the other hand, 
the people of the United States import 
many things from Europe that are entitled 
to be classed as luxuries, which we in Eng- 
land produce for ourselves, and which 
might be scheduled for revenue without 
restraint on ordinary industry. Assuming 
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this to be done, and the Tariff to be so 
adjusted as to produce one-half of the 
present customs revenue from articles of 
Juxury alone, the net Federal public in- 


Customs duties 
Internal reverue ‘ 
Public lands 
Miscellaneous , 


Total net revenue 277 ” - 


Against this revenue there is the following 
ordinary expenditure to be met, again 


War ‘i 
Navy ‘ . 
Indians ‘ 
Pensions ‘ 
Miscellaneous . ‘ 


Total net ordinary expenditure 257.5 


So that the expenditure, even with the 
enormous item of pensions included, would 
be about 44 millions steiling less than the 
net ordinary income with the tariff duties 
reduced by one-half. But the item of 
pensions is one of a very elastic and mis- 
leading character. Between 1884 and 
1891 this item rose from 554 to 124} 
millions of dollars. In other words, it 
had considerably more than doubled, ow- 
ing to the extension of the pension roll and 
the payment of large arreais stated to be 
due. During the last three or four years 
those arrears, whether actually due or not, 
have been acknowledged, and wiped off 
almost at one stroke. In a few years more 
the expenditure on pensions is likely to be 
reduced by fully one-half, and in twenty 
years more it is likely to almost wholly 
disappear. 

Manifestly this will be a factor of im- 
portance in determining the Federal rev- 
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come of the United States, taking as a 
basis the average of the last four years, 
would come out as follows :— 


119 million dols, 
135 “ “ 
jo 8 “ “ 
. 24 “ “ 
or about 58 millions 
— sterling. 


adopting the average of the last four 
years :— 


44.0 million dols, 
91 5 “ “ce 
6 5 “ “ 
95 “« 
86.0 “ “ 
“s “ or about 534 
millions sterling, 





enue of the future, and the sources whence 
it isto be raised. Should the item of pen- 
sions become narrowed down to a fraction 
of its present amount, as is practically cer- 
tain, and should the rest of the expendi- 
ture for Federal purposes remain compara- 
tively stationary, the total annual revenue 
required would not exceed thirty-three or 
thirty-five millions sterling—a sum that 
could be raised with ease under the exist- 
ing financial arrangements without the levy 
of duties on imports of any kind. It ap- 
pears, therefore, to be morally certain that 
a few years more will see the United States 
compelled, by the necessities of a plethoric 
public purse, to lower tariff duties, apart 
from the recent manifestation of public 
opinion in favor of a relaxation of the pol- 
icy of McKinleyism. —Fortnightly Review. 


Notre,—Throughout this article’ the dollar 
has been converted at 4s, 


——?o" 
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“ The poor old man is greater than he seems, 
For he hath waking empire wide as dreams, 
Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer ; 
The region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment and pleasing fear.”’ 

—Wit1t1am WorpbswortTa. 


Poor old fellow! I made his acquaint- 
New Series,—Voxr, LViI , No, 2. 


ance one misty November afternoon on 
leaving the Sorbonne, after hearing a mag- 
nificent lecture on modern philosophy by 
Professor Janet. 

It was growing dusk, the hour of five 
had struck measuredly from the white- 
faced clock of Richelieu’s church, and an 
agile lamplighter, like a veritable magi- 
cian, flitted from post to post spreading 
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illumination with his magic wand upon 
the Boulevard St. Michel. He shed his 
light upon a little old man, frail and thin 
as one of the withered leaves dropped 
from the plane trees, which Jay in shoals 
upon the pavement. He stooped a good 
deal, and on his back he earried a load of 
little objects, boxes, toys, etc., roughly 
shaped out of cork. They resembled 
nothing so much as the elementary efforts 
ot a boy of six who has been given his 
first pocket-knife and a bit of wood to 
hack. Eight years old would have scorned 
such attempts, for at that age, in these 
practical times, children begin already to 
take lessons systematically from the car- 
penter. Primitive boats with masts form- 
ed out of matches, a bottle cork with a 
hole in it, which did service for a thim- 
ble-case and contained a rusty thimble, 
culled mayhap from a scavenger’s basket, 
bundles of matchwood labelled tooth- 
picks, an oyster shell or two, and a bit of 
broken flowerpot ; these were some of the 
treasures upon the old man’s board. 

I tried to enter into conversation, but 
it was not easy, for my companion was 
deaf and answered disjointedly, just as if 
speaking to himself. He told me his life- 
story, however, and somehow, in spite of 
the disconnected ramblings of his sen- 
tences, there was an epic ring in his nar- 
rative, and long before he had finished I 
felt that indescribable reflex impression 
that I must have heard it all before, though 
I knew not when. Why is it that we 
have vague recollections of that which 
consciously we have never experienced ? 

** Long ago I was asailor,” he said. 
**T have been to many lands, was wreck- 
ed, came home and tried mining. I lived 
for many years underground, where my 
eyes rarely saw the sun. I was in an ac- 
cident, an explosion, was injured, and lost 
the use of my left arm’’ (I then noticed for 
the first time that my companion’s arm 
was paralyzed and hung uselessly at his 
side) ; *‘ after which,”’ he continued, ‘for 
a long time, I did no work, but remained 
in the hospital. When I came out I took 
to masonry, but not having been appren- 
ticed in my youth to the trade did not 
prosper and was forced to seek other work. 
I became stableman to an omnibus com- 
pany. [rubbed down the horses, swept 
out the stable, and led the animals to and 
fro to the omnibuses, but a kick from a 
young horse again disabled me and I had 
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to return to the hospital. Fourteen pro- 
fessions have I practised in my life—four- 
teen! Think,’’ he aaded with a queer 
chuckle raising his absent, blinking eyes 
to my face, ‘ ‘ only now have I succeeded : 
only now in my old age have I climbed to 
the summit of my ambition.”’ 

I started, thinking that he was grimly 
sneering at his own wretched condition, 
but there was exultation in his poor crazy 
gaze, positive pride shone in his eyes, 
Ah ! fortunate insanity which could throw 
a rose-colored veil between this man’s 
miserable lot and his understanding 
thereof. 7 

‘*In what lies your success ?’’ 
wishing to humor the old fellow. 

‘*Do you not recognize me ?”’ he re- 
plied. ‘* lam Bernard Journay, the great 
sculptor ; deign to glance at my treas- 
ures,’’ and he pointe. to the absurd col- 
lection. ‘* Upon this,’’ he continued, 
seizing an oyster shell in his thin fingers, 
** upon this i have carved a landscape— 
trees, hills, valleys, and a river flowing 
through the valley.’’ 

I could only discern a few notches upon 
the inner surface of the shell, but duly 
expressed my admiration. Pleased with 
my praise, the old man selected a slab of 
cork with a match stuck in its centre, to 
which three ends of wool were attached, 
and oh, irony! upon close inspection I 
saw that the dirty scraps were red, white 
and blue, the colors of the National Flag 
of France, and that the cork slab was a 
ship of the Line. I inquired if the arti- 
cles were for sale, and received an answer 
in the negative. 

‘* Ts it likely that they are for sale, when 
the king has ordered them ?”’ 

‘The king !’’ said I, dismayed at the 
thought of the disappointment awaiting 
my crazy companion ; ‘* what king ?”’ 

He did not know, how should he? 
Some facetious individual . had doubtiess 
passed himself off as ‘‘ the king,’’ and 
had indulged in a stupid joke at the weak- 
brained old man’s expense. 

Hoping to secure an intelligible reply, 
I again make inquiries as to Bernard Jour- 
nay’s circumstances, and he informed me 
that he was poor, but when the king sent 
for him, then he would be wealthy and 
would live always at the Court. i also 
learned that he resided in the Boulevard 
de |’Hdpital, which was a good distance 
from the Boulevard St. Michel. 


I ask, 
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‘‘ My house is opposite the church of 
St. Marcel, and I live on the eighth 
story,” he said, and, shouldering his bur- 
den, the old fellow hopped off like a maimed 
bird, without so much as a gesture of fare- 
well. His ragged socks fell over the edge 
of his wooden sabots which clattered along 
the pavement, and his scant white hair 
escaped from under the battered remains 
of his hat, yet he fancied himself a great 
sculptor, and was happy in the delusion, 
His rags were fairy gold to him. He did 
not crave for purple and fine linen, as he 
thought that they would be his one day 
for the asking. He was not ambitious, 
like the rest of us, for in his own eyes he 
possessed both talent and fame. 

I saw a good deal of Bernard Journay 
during that winter. He always passed 
the Sorbonne at the same hour, as it took 
him some time to reach the Boulevard St. 
Michel from his own quarter of Paris, and 
he was in the habit of walking the same 
distance every day. 

One afternoon [ thought I would follow 
him, but took care that he should not see 
me. On and on he went, past the Palais 
de Justice, till we came to one of the nu- 
merous bridges. Here the old man halted, 
un'oaded his pack, and seated himself on 
a curbstone near the river, A youth ad- 
vanzed toward him hesitatingly, holding 
a tray of cakes in his hand, one of which 
he offered to Journav —a graceful act from 
one poor street vendor to another. 

The old fellow remained for some min- 
utes gazing at the Seine and nibbling at 
his cake. It was a week before Christ- 
mas. The sun had already set, and a deep 
red glow stretched across the western sky 
and was reflected in the river. Paris, al- 
ways beautiful, is bewitching at sunset. 
Notre Dame’s twin towers stood out grayly 
against the bright background. Further 
off, the round dome of the Institut was 
still in shadow. The twilight had crept 
over it almost imperceptibly, as it steals 
across the intellect sometimes of those who 
have won a right to a seat behind her por- 
tal. To the right, the bustle and traffic 
of modern Paris and her shops is broken 
only by the square solitary tower of Jaques 
de la Boucherie. A great barge lies mo- 
tionless near the bridge, The penny 
steamers rush past, flinging the foam 
against her black sides, and making her 
toss impetuously before settling down to 
her former restful attitude. 
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The old man’s gaze is fixed upon the 
river, Do these poor lack-lustre eyes take 
in any of its grandeur? It is hard to say, 
for he turns suddenly from the bridge and 
resumes his walk along the quay. 

We pass bridge after bridge till we 
reach the Pont d’Austerlitz. It is now 
quite dark ; few people are abroad be- 
tween the bridges ; only the solitary bent 
figure moves constantly forward, pausing 
now and again to take breath and replace 
the pack which slips from its place upon 
his shoulders. 

At the beginning of the Boulevard de 
!’ Hopital, so called from its vicinity to the 
great Salpétriére, wherein are patients 
not perhaps less bereft of reason than this 
poor crack-brained fellow, my companion 
stopped and turned into the broad thor- 
oughfare, We passed the horse market, 
closed and deserted ; further on, near the 
church of St. Marcel, the old man crossed 
the road and entered the door of No, 101. 
He did not seem to be an intruder; the 
concierge took no notice, and up the stairs 
he went unmolested, his wooden sabots 
clattering up the uncarpeted boards as they 
clattered daily along the grimy pavement 
of the Boulevard St. Michel. I followed, 
why I knew not, but some irresistible im- 
pulse compelled me to move in his wake ; 
only the stairs seemed as interminable as 
the walk along the quay. At the eighth 
story—the attics of the dull empty-look- 
ing house—Journay pulled out a rusty key 
from his pocket, unlocked the door of a 
garret, and shut it behind him, but not 
before I had caught a glimpse of its in- 
terior. ‘There was literally no furniture 
within ; it was bare as a prison cell ; there 
was not even a bed or a blanket. 

I called to my companion, but his deaf 
ears did not catch the sound of my voice 
through the closed door, and I was left 
outside upon the landing somewhat crest- 
fallen. The cold white moon, just risen, 
seemed to mock at my futile errand, as 
she sailed past the window with stately 
dignity. There was nothing for me to do 
but to return. 

I asked, however, many particulars of 
the concierge, though she could only tell 
me what I knew already. 

A day or two later I met Journay near 
the Hotel Cluny. We talked for a few 
minutes, but the old fellow seemed to be 
as absent-minded as ever, and answered at 
random. All that I could understand 
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from his vague rambling sentences, was 
that the ‘‘ king’’ had been kind to him, 
and sent him a blanket and sume beef. 
Beautiful beef, with no veins in it, and 
his eyes sparkled with pathetic childish 
glee. Veiny meat was his usual fare, and 
he was lucky when he got it! This had 
been the lot of my companion through the 
eighty years of his life. Why are there 
such contrasts ? I asked myself, bitterly. 

Journay remained quietly still while 
these thoughts were surging tumultuously 
through my mind. He belonged to the 
patient classes, and waited instinctively 
for me to take the initiative and pass on. 
I could not do so, though the old man’s 
deafness and weakness of intellect pre- 
vented any rational communication be- 
tween us, I felt strangely loath to let him 
return to his bare and cheerless home. 
Not bare though, what am I saying? not 
cheerless, when it is peopled with the joy- 
ous phantoms of his own creating. He 
was laughing to himself now, making signs 
and kissing his hand to some one in the 
Cluny Gardens. This enclosure, a pleas- 
ant place in summer, is filled, as every- 
body knows, with stone effigies, placed 
here and there between the benches: 
winged beasts, Gothic arches and pillars, 
and statues of saints, most of which were 
taken from the neighboring church of St. 
Bevoit, when the latter was destroyed at 
the Revolution. 

I saw that no one was in the garden 
now ; people avoided it since the Decem- 
ber frosts had begun. The old fellow 
continued, however, to gesticulate, and 
even took off his hat repeatedly. 

** What is it, Journay ?’’ I ask, ‘* who 
is there ?”’ 

‘The King’s statue,’’ he answered, 
and pointed to the life-size marble effigy 
of Christ, which stood on the facade of 
St. Benoit. I shuddered involuntarily, 
bade my companion adieu, and left him 
to his strange ** communing with a stone.’’ 

I had given my address to the concierge, 
in case Journay was ever taken ill and in 
need of human ministrations. 

On Christinas Eve I was sitting in my 
library, lazily turning the leaves of a book, 
when a small boy was announced from the 
Boulevard de l’Hopital. He was the con- 


cierge's son, and had come to tell’ me that 
Bernard Journay had been taken suddenly 
ill and was wandering in his mind. 

When did he ever not wander in his 
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mind, I thought sadly, as I donned my 
cloak and set off in a cab to call for the 
doctor. 

I found the latter at home and willing 
to accompany me. 

On our arrival at the house, the con- 
cierge was on the look-out, and gave us 
news of her lodger. He was very ill and 
delirious with fever. She did not know 
if he would live through the night. 

We mounted the eight stories to the 
garret in the attic, and entered the dismal 
abode. The old man was lying upon the 
pallet-bed ‘‘ the king’’ had sent him, his 
thin fingers working at the coverlet, and 
his white hair lying in a tangled mass 
upon the pillow. 

The doctor, with professional dexterity, 
arranged the disordered bedclothes, raised 
the sunken head, and placed a thermom- 
eter under the tongue. He had been 
tonched by what I had told him of the 
itinerant vendor’s history, and showed his 
pity by an almost womanly gentleness in 
his care of the old man. 

No care, however, could save him. He 
yas suffering from an acute attack of in- 
flammation of the lungs, which carried 
him off in a few hours, 

Before the end, however, consciousness 
seemed in a measure to return. He sat 
up in bed, and pointed toward the win- 
dow with a rapt look of joy in his old, 
shrunken eyes. 

‘* Le roi, le roi! il est venu !’’ he cried, 
then he fell back upon the pillow inani- 
mate. 

Yes, the king had come for Bernard 
Journay ; no earthly sovereign, but the 
King of Terrors, who visits us all once, 
and whose dominion is the poppied realms 
peopled by shades. 

When I approached the bed, I saw that 
the aged street-vendor had joined the lat- 
ter, for he had set out on that voyage of 
discovery wh‘ch is supposed to have no end. 


Bonnomme Lontempes. 

Que ma saison derniére soit encore un prin- 
temps: et gai! C’est la priére du gros Roger 
Bontemps,— BERANGER, 

‘¢T know | am a sad vagabond,’’ Bon- 
homme Bontemps said to me laughing, 
when we met one afternoon on a windy 
day upon the Place Maubert, and I ex- 
pressed my shocked surprise at seeing him 
at large, believing him to be in the cus- 
tody of the Petites Seurs des Pauvres. 
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The north wind blowing tempestuously 
round the corner sent his white hair into 
his eyes, and made his weather-beaten, 
reckless old face as scarlet as a Calvados 
apple ; a sturdy ancient, brawny-limbed 
and bold-eyed, and not to be confined for 
any length of time between four walls, 
was Bonhomme Bontemps. 

Eighty years of August suns and De- 
cember frosts had rendered him weather- 
proof. It was mistaken kindness to shut 
Pére Bontemps in an almshouse, 

I had often met him in my wanderings, 
sometimes on the quays of the Ile de la 
Cité, sometimes in the vicinity of the 
Halles, in the manufacturing district of 
Vaugirard, in the Champs Elysées, on the 
steps of Notre Dame or St. Severin, or 
having a brin de causette with the propri- 
etors of cabarets at the Batignolles, and 
he always saluted me with the same re- 
spectfully indifferent, yet cordial, hat- 
doffing, with the same twinkle in his hu- 
morous gray eye. 

I found in him a curious affinity to the 
Vieulx-par-le-Chemin of Balzac’s Contes 
Drolatiques, and am ashamed to say I 
sympathized with his errant propensities. 
This the old rascal was well aware of, and 
many a pourboire has he wheedled out of 
me upon thirsty July afternoons, when 
the Seine lay like an immobile leaden rib- 
bon between its masonry, the sun heated 
the pavement to the temperature of a St. 
Laurence’s gridiron ; and the gamins de 
Paris huddled lazily under the wall seemed 
oblivious to the attractions of pitch and 
toss. 

Ilow he had come by his nickname ; 
how he managed to live, having no par- 
ticular occupation ; where he slept, and 
when? were mysteries to my mind, To 
all these questions Bonhomme Bontemps, 
I felt, gave perfectly truthful replies. 
Having been partial to Béranger’s songs 
in his youth, and especially to that of 
Reger Sontemps, which he was in the 
habit of giving with much spirit at the 
popular cafes ; he had, he said, been so 
baptized by the habitués, and the name 
had clung to him. In the summer, dur- 
ing reaping-time, he would join the Bel- 
giun laborers who offer their services to 
the farmers of the Department of the 
Seine and Oise, and in the autumn he 
would tramp farther south, and lend a 
hand at the vintages. Owing to his 
cheery disposition he had innumerable 
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friends in the capital; stone breakers 
would help him to a job on their stretch 
of disorganized roadway, or masons rec- 
ommend hit to their patrons as journey- 
man. He was conversant with many 
trades—with that of leather-workers and 
glass-blowers and smelters, and had friends 
at Court at the Central Market, so that as 
long as he would work he would never be 
likely to starve. 

He slept anywhere—under arches, upon 
church steps, by the river side, under the 
pontoon chains, occasionally in a bed at 
the Asile de Nuit, or at the house of Mére 
Gennelet, Place Maubert, a contemporary 
of his, who would board him for nothing 
upon snowy nights for old acquaintance’ 
sake; or in the vast hall termed Trou 
d’Enfer, where the sleeping gueux lay so 
closely packed upon the worm-eaten planks 
that it was hard to find resting space or 
elbow room. This refuge, once the dining 
hall of Gabrielle d’Estrée, closed at two 
o’clock, opening again at six in the morn- 
ing, so that the wretched wayfarers had to 
turn out of their asylum into the cold 
streets just at the dreariest hour of the 
twenty-four. 

Bonhomme Bontemps, as others besides 
himself have told me, would meet this 
piece of ill-luck without complaint and lay 
himself out to cheer his companions in 
misfortune, giving a helping hand to the 
aged and indicating to them the driest and 
warmest corners under archways, or some 
disused drains, in the recesses of which a 
man could creep on all fours and sleep 
until daylight permitted him to return to 
the Trou d’Enfer. 

His popularity therefore among his kind 
was immense, and he was known and wel- 
comed in more than one district of the 
great capital, and helped out of the slough 
of despond more often than others when 
down on his luck, 

I don’t suppose any habitual toper con- 
sumed more liquor than did Bonhomme 
sontemps when his funds allowed of it, 
and the extraordinary thing was that it 
never went to his head. Always bright, 
alert, ready with repartee and sally, his 
eighty vagabonding years sat lightly on 
him. I recommended him constantly to 
take up his residence in one parish, so 
that in the event of his health failing sud- 
denly he would be in a position to obtain 
relief, but he disliked remaining long in 
one place, having doubtless gypsy blood 
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in his veins, and the possibility of his 
dying in the public thoroughfare affected 
him little. ‘‘ If I die IT shall be carted to 
the nearest cemetery,’’ he would say, 
‘and flung in the common fosse. At my 
age men don’t die lingering deaths—the 
machine just stops working of its own ac- 
cord, and no replenishing with oil will set 
it going again. During illness they look 
after you so well at the hospitals that you 
are quite sorry to be turned out on your 
recovery, So what would be my object in 
getting on the parish books? Let be, 
I’m happy enough, I go — I like, I 
do what I like ; others can’t say as much.’ 

And turning from me he eau his hat 
at Mere Gennelet, his crony, who was 
leaning out of the ‘window of her cabaret 
and beckoning to him. ‘‘ She wants you 
to have a drink,” I said, as he nodded 
and walked off humming in a cracked 
falsetto, ‘‘ Malbrook s’en va t’en Guerre.’’ 

I met the old fellow again a month or 
so later in the Luxembourg Gardens. He 
was sitting on a bench under the royal 
statue of Anne of Cleves, and his air of 
jovial insouciance contrasted amusingly 
with the severe and proud demeanor of 
the marble queen. 

‘* Where have you been all this time ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘*In prison,’’ he said, ‘‘ for having 
stolen two tough chickens from a poul- 
terer’s shop window. I was sorry after- 
ward, they made such an insipid stew.”’ 

I reproached my incorrigible gentleman 
for his stealing propensities, 
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** T didn’t steal for the pleasure of it,” 
he said, imperturbably, *T was seedy, 
and thought a month’s rest in prison would 
set me up again. So it has,” and he 
laughed contentedly. 

Nonplussed, I remained silent; what 
reprimand could one address to an old 
man who rarely slept in a bed, but was 
daily and nightly soaked and blanched by 
exposure to alternate rain and sunshine, 
and who stole, to escape from the pitiless 
pavements, into the comparative luxury of 
prison fare and shelter ? 

In his case one would have done the 
same and worse. Morality is relative after 
ali. He guessed my thoughts and said 
soberly (very soberly for him) : 

‘*It is very easy to preach when one 
has always been comfortably off ; with us 
poor folk it is different.”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, Pére Bontemps,”’ I re- 
plied, ashamed of my own impertinent 
moralizing, and then I added, wheedling- 
ly, ‘‘ sing me one of Béranger’s songs.” 

In a quavering voice he struck up ‘ Le 
roi Yvetot,’’ and all his gayety returned 
to him with the flood of pleasant memo- 
ries evoked by the song, 

And I left him there on the bench in 
the old garden, carolling the melody which 
he had heard Béranger himself sing so 
long ago. Across the clipped alleys and 
formal eighteenth century stone-work, the 
words came faintly ‘* Quel bon petit roi 
fut 14 1d lA, quel bon petit roi fut la.’’— 
Westminster Review. 





LITERARY SENSITIVENESS, 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, 


I REMEMBER, some few years ago, hear- 
ing Mr. R. H. Hutton and Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, to whom Tennyson—for he is 
Tennyson to all of us, now—was inti- 
mately known, differing as to whether he 
was, in character, simple or the reverse, 
remarkable for self: consciousness or singu- 
larly destitute of it. I remained a listen- 
er, for at that time Tennyson was known 
to me only through bis writings. When, 
at a later period, it was my good’ fortune 
to become personally acquainted with him, 
their disagreement was more than once 
recalled to my mind, 


I discerned, as I 


fancy all who knew him discerned, a sen- 
sitiveness to the opinion of others concern- 
ing his writings, which was very striking 
in one of his universally recognized genius 
and unexampled popularity. Nor could 
one well help asking one’s self what was 
the source and explanation of this quick 
and abiding sensitiveness to criticism ? 
Was it simplicity of nature, or habitual 
self-consciousness? Such a question is 
never quite so easy to answer as the prompt 
labels we attach to each other’s supposed 
peculiarities might lead one to suppose. 
I have seen apparent vanity that was in 
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truth humility in excess, and a well-worn 
modesty that gracefully draped an vn- 
fathomable pride. My first impression, 
strengthened by further observation, was 
that 'ennyson’s literary sensitiveness arose 
from asimplicity of temperament, a naiveté 
of character, absulutely and beautifully 
childlike. Sensitiveness to criticisin is a 
quality which I find it difficult to admire. 
But in Tennyson I found it almost admi- 
rable, and an additional grace in the gen- 
eral attractiveness of his personality. 

As Isat with him, one afternoon, on the 
stone bench in his garden at Aldworth, 
the conversation was diverted by him from 
literature to the great burning question of 
our time, on the peaceful solution or non- 
solution of which, I imagine, depend the 
future of society, and the fortunes of our 
own land especially ; the burning question 
of the proper relation of capital and labor. 
Not over-prone in later years, as more than 
one despondent poem of his has shown, 
to be optimistic in his forecast of the im- 
mediate future, Tennyson, on that occa- 
sion, offered comfort from the store of his 
long experience, by recounting what he 
remembered of more discordant days and 
far angrier social passions even than those 
that disturb us now ; giving a vivid de- 
scription of the burning of ricks and the 
destruction of property, which he, him- 
self, had witnessed in his youth. As our 
talk lingered about the theme, I observed— 

**One of, I think, the finest images in 
your poems, yet one I have never seen 
cited for special commendation, seems to 
have anticipated the present condition, not 
of England only, but of all industrial na- 
tions.”’ 

‘* What passage do you refer to ?”’ 
asked, 

I answered— 


he 


“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion 
creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a 
slowly-dying fire.”’ 
“* Where do you think,’’ he said, *‘ I 
_ 3 ’ 
got that ?”’ 
‘* Out of your own head, I suppose.” 
*“No,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I got it out of 
a Methodist Magazine ;’’ and he went on 
to explain how, at the time of writing 
** Locksley Hall,*’ he had been reading an 
account of how travellers in savage lands 
keep off wild beasts from their encamp- 
ment during the night by lighting large 
bonfires, 
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** But,’’ I ventured to add, ‘‘ fine as is 
the passage, I think it contains a slight 
flaw, which in your later and more fastidi- 
ous days you would not have left, if you 
could have helped it.”’ 

** What is that ?”’ he asked quickly. 

‘*The close collocation, in sound, of 
the two 7’s in ‘ lion’ and ‘ nigher.’ ”’ 

Quite as quickly, he answered : 

**You are right. I never thought of 
a” 

** Oh no,’ I said, ‘‘ I am not right, and 
I am applying no canon of my own. I 
was thinking, rather, of that search after 
absolute perfection of form and sound 
which you have imposed on yourself, 
thereby laying on all present and future 
writers of verse an additional burden, 
The supreme finish of your style has made 
some of the noblest passages in English 
poetry seem slovenly.” 

He turned to me and said : 

** But it isn’t artificial, is it ?’’ 

I felt I had unintentionally touched the 
sensitive chord ; and so, affecting not to 
hear, I made some other observation. 
But he was not to be put off, and again 
asked : 

** Tt isn’t artificial, is it ?’’ 

‘“ Of course it is,’’ I answered ; ‘* but 
I suppose it is the proper artifice.” 

This is, I think, a fair example of his 
literary sensitiveness ; for it was evident 
that he had surmised an adverse opinion, 
and even a reproach, where assuredly none 
was intended. But it was plain that this 
personal sensitiveness was _ inextricably 
bound up with his craving for perfection 
in all things, and, naturally, in his own 
works chiefly. I, at least, felt no diffi- 
culty in saying aloud to him exactly what 
I thought ; of course with, I trust, the 
deference of tone which was due to him, 
I remember asking, on the same occasion, 
for we had been somewhat closely examin- 
ing the flowers in his garden, since he 
knew my love for them: ‘* How could 
you write those lines’—I fear I said 
** those foolish lines’? —‘‘ about the flower 
and the seed ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh,” he answered, “‘ it was that fel- 
low . . . who put the interpretation on 
them.’’ 

‘‘But the interpretation was natural 
enough,’’ I observed. ‘‘ My objection 
is, that the lines are not true. Many have 
got the seed, but they do not grow the 
flower ; not the same one, at least; for 
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theirs has neither color nor scent. Take 
So-and-so, for instance.”’ 

INO, he’s not a great man. 

The answer, and even its tone, inal 
me strongly of Lord Beaconsficld, of 
whom he had been expressing one of those 
“IT do not like thee, Doctor Fell’’ opin- 
ions to which I imagine we all of us give 
utterance sometimes ; speaking warmly 
and even affectionately of Mr. Gladstone, 
while lamenting the wrong road which, in 
his opinion, Mr. Gladstone was at that 
time just beginning to take. 

This sensitiveness to imperfection was 
shown that same afternoon, when he 
pointed out with pride a bed of dobelia 
cardinalis and salvia patens. Speaking 
of the latter, I called it salvia patens, 
pronouncing the @ long. 

** What is that??? he asked. 

** Salvia pitens,’’ I replied, making it 
short this time. 

** Oh, salvia pdtens! If you had said 
that at first, I should have understood 
you.’ W he reon I pleaded that one hears 
barristers talking sometimes of a patent, 
sometimes of a patent. But to him, I 
could see, that was no excuse for my orig- 
inal false quantity. [le aimed at exact- 
ness in all things, and demanded it in 
others. Standing with me on the common 
outside his garden, he inquired : 

** What do you call that ?”’ 

‘* You know,” lanswered. 
wort.’’ 

No doubt he knew; and T ean only 
suppose he wished to asceitain if I did ; 
and when I told him that some peasant- 
folk in Kent call it ‘* bug-bane,’’ he was 
evidently pleased ; and had he known it 
some years earlier, it is not improbable 
that he would have introduced the word 
into one of his poems, to the horror of 
superfine readers, who would doubtless 
have condemned it as ugly and obsolete. 

** TIow do you pronounce the name of 
that flower ?’” he asked on the sane oc- 
casion. 

** Clemittis,’’ I answered. 

‘1 am glad of it,’? he said. ‘‘ Some 
people”’—it is impossible to convey the 
significance with which he uttered the 
words—“ some people cali it clematis.’’ 
T have never seen finer ones than those at 
Aldworth. 

His love of flowers, and of old-fashioned 
ones more especially, reminds me of an 
incident which, like the volume of Shake- 
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speare grasped by him on his death-bed, 
associates him tenderly with his great pred- 
ecessor. Staying at Stratford on-Avon 
some few years ago, | naturally visited 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage and garden. —_ Its 
occupant at that time was a woman, some- 
what advanced in years, who claimed to 
have in her veins Hathaway bleod. As 
I went there more than once, a certain in- 
timacy sprang up between us ; and when 
I finally said good-by to her, she cut some 
sprigs of lavender that was not yet in 
flower, for it was midsummer, as a pait- 
ing gift, saying, with a jingle that re- 
minded one of the country couplets Shake- 
speare did not disdain to introduce into 
his dramas,— 
“ Plant it in May, 
’T will grow both night and day.’’ 

It was not May, but June, and I was 
not homeward bound for another week. 
But, as I journeyed on through Warwick- 
shire, I kept the cuttings muist by placing 
them in my sponge-bag, and struck them 
without difficulty on reaching home ; and 
what lavender I now have is descended 
from those few smal] cuttings. I told 
Teunyson the story, asking if he would 
like to have some of the same stock whose 
former flowers had sweetened the sheets 
of Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway. 
The idea pleased him ; and Shakespeare’s 
and Anne Hathaway’s lavender is growing 
at Aldworth to-day. 

Of his literary sensitiveness those who 
knew him longer and better than I did, 
could adduce, I dare say, many interest- 
ing examples ; but I am sure that one and 
all could be traced to the simplicity of his 
disposition, Indeed, had it not been for 
that characteristic, most people would 
necessarily have felt they had nothing in 
common with him, so remote were his 
mind and its occupations from theirs. He 
loved to be praised, but he hated flattery ; 
and I remember his asking me, concerning 
a well-known critic, what I thought of 
him, and whether, as he put it, he was 
**a good fellow,”” The doubt implied in 
the question, it was evident, arose from 
the fact that the person alluded to was 
somewhat pertinacious in his eulogiums. 
How easy it was for him to discard dis- 
pleasure with any who had mingled quali- 
fications with their admiration was shown 
conclusively in the warmth of welcome so 
generously accorded by him to the writer 
of these lines. 
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‘¢ T never could see I am so like Keats,”’ 
he once said to me, as we were walking 
alone in his garden. 

‘« Who said you are like Keats ?”’ 

‘¢ You did ; and you said I had taken 
a line from Keats and spoiled it. But it 
doesn’t matter now.’’ 

I had completely forgotten the cireun- 
stance, but I at once observed : 

‘* Every great poet is the child of other 
great poets, and the writer of verse who 
is his own father, will, let us hope, have 
no children. I think Keats was your 
nearest ancestor, ”’ 

I have regretted few things more than 
the interruption that occurred to what 
must have proved a peculiarly interesting 
colloquy. But at that moment his son, 
the present Lord Tennyson—a son whose 
filial devotion was almost more beautiful 
even than one of his father’s poems— 
came out of the house. It was getting 
dark, and it was drizzling, and saying, 
‘¢ This will never do,’’ he forced Tenny- 
son out of the wet and the cold, indoots, 
where another guardian angel, the sweet- 
est and tenderest I have ever seen, awaited 
him. 

I was staying at a neighboring house, 
and his son walked part of the way back 
with me. To him I repeated what I have 
set down above ; adding that I wondered 
at one whose fame was established beyond 
all doubt or fear, caring in the very least 
for what might be said or written concern- 
ing him, ‘* He ean hardly fail to know,” 
I added, ‘‘ that even the immortality of 
his writings is assured.’”’ 

‘* But he says he will be abused, as 
well,’’ was the reply. 

It recalled the passage in which he truly 
says that fame is half disfame, But surely 
this literary sensitiveness, this posthumous 
susceptibility, so to speak, to the opinions 
of others, was very remarkable, In Ten- 
nyson, even if it were a foible, and not, 
as I have said, an additional grace, one 
could not wish it away, for its absence 
would have left him other than he was ; 
and with what he was we may well be 
content. But may not the hope be ex- 
pressed that Tennyson’s literary sensitive- 
ness will never be cited in extenuation of 
the literary sensitiveness of others? Self- 
consciousness and an exaggerated estimate 
of the importance of its own occupations 
are the besetting weakness of the artistic 
temperament, Probably, any one who 


has that temperament comes into the 
world with an undue share of sensitive- 
ness, But if he be wise, he will crush it 
betimes with unsparing severity, and at 
last arrive at a proper apprehension of his 
own insignificance, and the insignificance 
of his productions, when compared with 
things in general, and likewise of the very 
slight importance of the criticisms passed 
on those productions. If he happens to 
take himself seriously, which some men, 
after all, are justified in doing, let him 
bear in mind the sensible saying of Doctor 
Johnson, ** Fancy a man who has written 
a work which he hopes may live, troubling 
himself about a criticism which he knows 
will die !’’ But, indeed, it is not writers 
of books alone who, in these days, show 
themselves exorbitantly touchy and dis- 
posed to exaggerate their own importance. 
The reviewers of books are, I fear, some- 
times equally self conscious and equally 
unable to take a just measure of their own 
value. If it be true, as assuredly it is, 
that the sun does not rise and set even for 
great poems, it is equally true that it does 
not rise and set even for the most august 
newspapers and reviews, I fancy, if some 
of us were less reticent than it becomes 
us to be on such a subject, we conld ad- 
duce amusing examples of this particular 
foible ; and when that last great day ar- 
rives when we shall all be reviewed, the 
Recording Angel will perhaps make dis~ 
closures not only about authors, but about 
critics likewise, whose humorous character 
will in some degree temper the terrors of 
that tragic moment. 

Of all the various competitors for dis- 
tinction in this busy world, none are treat- 
ed more handsomely than successful or 
semi-successful authors, Kindly women 
extend to them gracions and helpful sym- 
pathy, and even rough men oftentimes 
handle them with feminine forbearance. 
Is it not sad, therefore, when writers, who 
have in some degree the vision and the 
faculty divine, become miserable and petu- 
lant because some person or other unknown 
refuses to burn the desired amount of in- 
cense before them? Is the reproach, 
Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, never 
to be removed? Ought not the capacity 
of looking on Nature and Man with sym- 
pathy, penetration, and tcnderness, to 
suffice a human being who has had the 
good fortune to come into the world 
with it? Do we not overmuch forget 
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that Art should be pursued without any 
thought of profit for vainglory, but solely 
for the pleasure, the nobleness, and the 
helpfulness of it? The best consolation 
one is able to offer to writers of verse 
whose capacity is not equal to their aspi- 
ration, or whose reputation is perhaps not 
equal to their capacity, is to quote to 

them the couplet from Tennyson— 

“To have the great poetic heart 

Is more than all poetic fame ;’’ 
one of those wise and gentle sayings which 

must for ever endear him to mankind. 

Clearly, then, he thoroughly appre- 
hended the woithlessness of poetic fame, 
as compared with the gift of the great 
poetic heart. Yet, as I have said, he 


loved honest tributes to his genius ; and 
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reinembering that he did, I sent to Ald- 
worth, when he died, a branch of Bay, 
given me by the resident Greek priest at 
Delphi, when I visited that place in the 
spriug of °81, and which was torn from a 
tree in full Hower, growing hard by the 
Castalian Fountain. ‘‘ He would have 
liked the wreath from Delphi,’’ was the 
grecting accorded to it; and it was laid 
inside his coffin, and interred with him, 
in company with the roses of his ‘* Dear, 
near, and true,’’ and the wreath of Alex- 
andrian laure! woven for him by his loving 
household. How then can I regret that 
he remained sensitive to the last? Had 
it been otherwise, he and his would scarcely 
have cared for that poor tribute.-—Va- 
tional Review. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF ENERGY: JOULE’S DISCOVERY, 


BY V. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Wuen we say that any one is full of 
energy, we mean, do we not, that they 
are full of the power of doing work ? 
And when we say that a thing is full of 
energy we mean that it is full of the pow- 
er of doing work, and we estimate the 
energy which it possesses by the intensity 
of the opposing forces which it over- 
comes, multiplied into the distance through 
which it can travel before that energy is 
exhausted ; or, in other words, we meas- 
ure the energy of anything by the amount 
of work which it can do before it is utterly 
spent. Now it is very easy to see that a 
moving body possesses énergy, or the 
power of doing work, but besides this we 
may often have energy in a quiescent state, 
just asa man may be quiet, seated quite 
still—asleep in his armchair we will sup- 
pose—and yet be perfectly capable of 
doing any amount of work when he wakes 
up and sets about it. Or, supposing that 
I carried a stone weight to the top of a 
high tower, and placed it on a ledge at 
the top of this tower, then this stone 
weight would possess a certain amount of 
energy or power of doing work owing to 
the position it occupies, for, if I pushed 
the stone weight over the edge it'would 
at once—owing to the action of gravity— 
fall to the ground beneath, and could, by 
virtue of the motion acquired in so fuall- 


ing, be made to do a certain amount of 
work, 

Now the energy possessed by this stoné 
weight, in virtue of its position on the top 
of the tower, is called ‘‘ energy of posi- 
tion’’ or ‘* potential energy,’’ just as the 
energy possessed by the mainspring of a 

vatch when wound up, or of a crossbow 
when bent is termed ‘‘ potential energy.’’ 

Now in carrying this stone weight to 
the top of the tower I expended (and I 
do not think any one will dispute this 
statement) a certain amount of energy, 
and we may term this energy ‘‘ actual,”’ 
or, as it is usually called, kinetic energy. 

Now I have already stated that the 
stone weight, in falling to the earth, will 
do a certain amount of work, and the 
amount of work which it will perform is 
exactly equivalent to the work which I 
performed in carrying it to the top of the 
tower, and this stone weight possesses 
during the whole time it is at the top of 
the tower a ‘‘ potential energy’’ or ‘‘ en- 
ergy of position’’ equal in amount to the 
‘actual’ or ‘* kinetic energy” expended 
by myself in carrying up the weight. 

Take any piece of clockwork and wind 
it up, you perform in so doing a certain 
amount of work, or expend a certain quan- 
tity of your actual or kinetic energy. 
Now the energy of position or potential 
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energy possessed by the elastic force of the 
spring of the piece of clockwork is exactly 
equivalent to the amount of energy ex- 
pended or work done by yourself in wind- 
ing it up, and the work which it is capable 
of doing is exactly equal to the work done 
by you. No energy has been created or 
destroyed—it has only changed its form. 
Yes ! some one will say, perhaps, ‘ this 
js no doubt true, but when your stone has 
fallen to the ground and come to rest, or 
when your piece of clockwork has per- 
formed its little evolutions, how about 
your ‘ energy’ then?’ I reply, ‘‘ its en- 
ergy has not been destroyed, it has been 
converted into heat, just as the energy of 
a railway train is converted into heat when 
it is suddenly stopped (as the sparks from 
the surface contact of the wheels and 
brakes testify), or the energy of the ham- 
mer after it has struck the anvil or the 
cannon-ball, the target. There has been, 
in a word, an annihilation of so much 
visible energy, simultaneous with the cre- 
ation of so much heat.”’ But, you say, 
‘*Do you mean to assert that no energy 
is created in the case of the steam-engine, 
the electric dynamo, the muscular exer- 
tions of men and animals, the windinill ? 
Surely these all create force? The pulley, 
the lever, the hydraulic press, the wheel 
and axle. What are these for but the 
creation, the production of force ?” 
‘*No! by neither steam-engine, electric 
dynamo, human muscle, nor any mechani- 
cal contrivance is any force created.”’ 

Let us take a simple case first—that of 
the pulley. Take a system of pulleys in 
daily use by mechanics and others, con- 
sisting of two blocks, the lower one of 
which is movable, and the upper one is 
fixed. There are three pulleys to each 
block, and the same string goes round all 
the pulleys, On the end of the string, 
passing over the upper block, is hung a 
weight of one pound; from the lower 
block is suspended one of six pounds. 
The system is in equilibrium in any posi- 
tion of the weights. One pound there- 
fore balances a weight of six pounds, and 
by exerting a certain force at the end of 
the string passing over the upper block, 
Tam able to raise a weight six times as 
great—neglecting friction. Observe, how- 
ever, that I have to move my end of the 
string through a much greater space than 
that through which the weight ascends, 
and if you measured these two distances, 


you would find that to raise the weight of 
six pounds one foot you would have to 
remove the end of the string passing over 
the upper block through sta feet, or a spuce 
six times as great. 

What we gain in power we lose there- 
fore inspace. Similarly, if you have four 
pulleys at the lower and upper block— 
a.e., eight in all—you would then have 
eight strings passing around the lower 
block, then with a force of a little more 
than one pound, you would be able to 
raise a weight of eight pounds, but you 
would have to move your string through 
a space eight times as great as that through 
which the weight ascended. And so on 
for any number of pulleys, but always the 
sane law holding, that what we gain in 
power we lose in space. 

There is no creation of energy, but sim- 
ply a transformation of one kind into an- 
other more convenient to us, and similatly 
in all machines or combinations of ma- 
chines this law is universally true, that 
‘‘what we gain in power we lose in 
space,” or that the power multiplied into 
the distance it descends is always equal to 
the weight multiplied into the distance 
through which it ascends — neglecting 
friction. 

Let us turn now to the case of the steam- 
engine. First of all, however, let me 
point out that the various forces of Na- 
ture, such as gravity, heat, light, electric- 
ity, magnetism, chemical action, etc., 
are so related that any one can be made 
to produce the other, directly or indirect- 
ly. For example, a stream of water flow- 
ing from a higher to a lower level, under 
the action of gravity, may be made to 
turn a water-wheel, which sets in motion 
a Gramme machine. This motion is con- 
verted into heat and electricity ; this elec- 
tricity produces the electric light, and 
light, we know, causes chemical action 
(7.e., oxidation in the animal system), 
which supplies muscular power, which may 
set in motion a Gramme machine, whose 
motion may again be converted into heat, 
electricity, and so on, indefinitely. In 
the case of the steam-engine, this machine 
converts heat into mechanical force, which 
drives the engine, just as, vice versa, me- 
chanical action gives rise to heat ; as, for 
instance, the mechanical muvements of 
various wheels, axles, pistons, etc., of the 
steam-engine, sometimes make them so 
hot, that accidents happen by these means. 
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Now and here is the whole secret of the 
matter: The steam engine converts the 
heat into an exact mechanical equivalent 
of the heat produced, a certain amount of 
heat always producing a certain amount 
of mechanical action, and a certain amount 
of mechanical action, a certain amount of 
heat, neither more nor less. 

It is chiefly to the labors of Mr. James 
Prescott Joule (of Manchester) that we 
owe the transforming of these doctrines 
from the field of speculation and their 
placing upon the sure basis of experimen- 
tal fact. The greater part of his elaborate 
and exhaustive experiments and researches 
consisted in his ascertaining what quantity 
of heat would be produced by a given 
quantity of work, 

A certain known weight was attached to 
a pulley having its axle resting upon fric- 
tion wheels, to diminish, as much as pos- 
sible, the friction caused by its revolution. 
A string passing round the pulley is wrap- 
ped round a vertical axle inserted into a 
round, vertical, covered vessel, which axle 
was caused to rotate by the downward 
motion of its weight. Now to this verti- 
cal axle was attached a system of paddles, 
which moved with the axle. There were, 
altogether, eight sets of these paddles re- 
volving between four stationary vanes, 
When, therefore, the box was full of 
liquid, the paddles and the vanes together 
churned it about, the stationary ones pre- 
venting the liquid being carried round 
with the paddles. The heat generated in 
the liquid, when the weight fell through 
a certain distance, was accurately meas- 
ured by a thermometer, and he thus de- 
duced that the fall of a weight weighing 
one pound through a vertical distance of 
772 feet, raised the temperature of one 
pound of water from 32° to 33° Fahren- 
heit.* This number 772 is called the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat, and is a con- 
stant of the greatest importance in scien- 
tific and practical observations. 

Now, in the example of the steam-en- 
gine already alluded to, we have heat-pro- 
ducing mechanieal action, or work—the 
opposite of Joule’s experiment. The 
quantity and temperature of the steam 
entering the cylinder of the engine may 


* Or in the more correct scientific phraseol- 
ogy of the day, 424 kilogrammetres one degree 
Centigrade, When will English conservatism 
allow the universal adoption in this coantry 
of the much simpler French metrical system ? 
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be measured, and from these the amount 
of heat passing into the cylinder—per 
minute, say—can be calculated. In the 
ordinary steam-engine a large portion of 
the heat is, of course, yielded to the con- 
densing of water, and another part is lost 
by conduction and radiation from the cyl- 
inder, pipes, condensers, etc. All these 
quantities may, however, be estimated 
and allowed for, and when the result is 
compared with the quantity of heat enter- 
ing the cylinder a difference is found 
which leaves a quantity unaccounted for ; 
but when the quantity is compared with 
the work done by the engine in the same 
interval, it is always found that for every 
772 units of work, one unit of heat has 
disappeared. 

Tested, as this may be, within the limit 
of experimental error, the result is always 
the same. Equally definite quantitative 
relations are found to exist between all the 
other forms of energy. To producea cer- 
tain amount of one kind of energy, the 
equivalent amount of another kind of en- 
ergy is always necessary, and we are led 
to this great truth: ‘‘ that the total en- 
ergy of any material system is a quantity 
which can neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished by any actions between the parts of 
the system, though it may be transformed 
into any of the forms of which energy is 
susceptible’? (Clerk Maxwell). No scien- 
tific truth stands upon a firmer basis than 
this principle—known as the ‘* Conserva- 
tion of Energy’’—for toward no other 
principle has so much ingenuity on the 
part of man, from times immemorial, been 
so fruitlessly directed. 

We have all heard of ‘* Perpetual Mo- 
tion.’”’ Some of us may have known 
** Perpetual Motionists,’? whose search 
was not (as some suppose) for continuous 
motion, but for a machine that could do 
useful work without the expenditure of 
any power upon it. A pump that would 
continually pump water without having 
any force of any kind applied to any part 
of it, or an engine that would go without 
any fuel of any kind, would be a machine 
like that which they were seeking to make. 

Now this principle of the ‘* Conserva- 
tion of Energy’’ simply states that, no 
matter what agents may be called into 
play, nor how much ingenuity expended 
on the part of man, ‘‘ perpetual motion,”’ 
or the creation of force, is impossible. 
When energy passes from higher or more 
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available to a lower or less available form 
it is said to be degraded. For instance, a 
piece of wound-up clockwork possesses, 
in virtue of its being wound up “‘ poten- 
tial or position energy’’ the power—sup- 
posing it was connected with some other 
piece of apparatus—of doing useful work, 
Allow it to expend this energy, which be- 
comes converted or degraded into heat— 
degraded because, although the amount of 
heat given out by it while running down 
would, if I could collect it, do just the 
same amount of work that the machine 
accomplished in running down, it is, of 
course, impossible for this to be done. 
All the different forms of energy can be 
directly or indirectly transformed into 
heat. A given quantity of heat-energy 
cannot, however, be wholly transformed 
into one of the higher or more available 
forms of energy. Just as from a level 
sheet of water you can gain no mechanical 
effect except from the flow of water from 
a higher to a lower level, so likewise, in 
the case of a heat or steam-engine, you 
must have a fall of heat from a body of a 
higher to one of a lower degree of tem- 
perature, Place a glass piston containing 
a small quantity of water in the flame of 
a spirit lamp—the increased temperature 
of the water inside causes an increase of 
pressure upon the cylinder and the piston 
is driven out ; then blow upon it—it be- 
comes cool, condenses the steam inside, 
diminishes its pressure, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere drives the piston in 
again. 

In this little experiment you have the 
steam-engine in miniature, only in many 
engines instead of condensing the steam it 
is allowed to escape into the air and the 
piston is forced back by steam entering at 
the other end of the cylinder, In every 
instance, however, useful work is alone 
done owing to the difference of pressure 
and, therefore, of temperature between 
the different parts of the engine, or be- 
tween the engine and the outside air. 
Where the temperature and therefore the 
pressure outside the boiler or piston is the 
same as that inside, no work could, of 
course, be done. Clausius, Rankine, 
Thompson, and others have carefully stud- 
ied the laws of this change, and from their 
researches we learn that (theoretically), 
supposing the temperature of the steam- 
engine to be 120° Centigrade and that of 
the condenser or outside air 20° Centi- 
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grade, the proportion of heat used would 
be one-fifth, Practically, however, it 
will not be anything like so large as this, 
Thus you see what a very imperfect en- 
ergy-converting machine a steam engine 
is. All chemical combination causes mani- 
festation of heat, and everywhere that we 
know of throughout Nature this great con- 
version or degradation (owing to heat 
being a lower available form of energy) 
of energy is going on. 

Our sun, like every other sun, planet, 
and satellite, is radiating its energy into 
space, tending to make the temperature of 
its mass uniform, and the same as that of 
the luminiferous ether through which it 
travels. All movement in this universe 
necessitates the expenditure of force, and 
therefore of work, Movement or motion 
(in one sense) is the canse of everything, 
and so we can neither do nor obtain any- 
thing without a certain expenditure of 
work—a certain transforming of potential 
or position energy into kinetic or actual 
energy, or vice versd. 

‘* Work is worship,”’ says an old prov- 
erb. ‘* Work is a necessity,’’ is the doc- 
trine of modern science. ‘** For a certain 
amount of one kind of energy, I will give 
you,’’? says Nature, ‘so much of the 
other kind of energy, neither more nor 
less.’ There is no cheating Nature. 
She may be a hard taskmaster, yet she 
rules us with strict justice. Our whole 
life consists but in the transformation of 
these two different kinds of energy. We 
procure food (kinetic energy) which we 
eat, the greater part of which, under the 
chemical action (i.e, potential energy)* 
of the various juices of the digestive or- 
gans is absorbed into our system, which 
thereby enables us to perform a certain 
amount of work, mental or physical. In 
other words, to transform a certain amount 
of potential into kinetic or actual energy. 

For a certain amount of work to be done 
(without waste or injury to our system) a 
certain quantity of food must be absorbed, 
i.e., digested. (Hence the value of a 


* “In the present state of science, chemists 
figure to themselves chemical action as a re- 
arrangement of particles under the action of 
furces tending to produce this change of ar- 
rangement, From this point of view, there- 
fore, ‘chemical agency’ is potential energy.”’ 
—Crierk MAxwELt, 

It is, of course, often very difficult to deter- 
mine, in some cases, which of the two forms 
of energy it is. One of the two it must be, 
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good digestion.) If the absorption be in 
excess of the expenditure, then Nature 
stores this energy up in the form of fat ; 
if the expenditure be in excess of the ab- 
sorption, then Nature works upon our 
bodies and we grow thin. If the absorp- 
tion equal the expenditure, then we are in 
a state of what doctors term ‘‘ physiologi- 
cal equilibrium” and perfectly good health. 
With the same degree of absorption, a 
pound of meat wonld enable us to perform 
(without any detriment to our system) a 
certain amount of work, two pounds twice 
that amount, and so on. 

Our bodies are, in fact, delicately con- 
structed heat-engines or machines—far 
more economical working ones, I would 
have you notice, than those artificial heat- 
engines constructed by man; and, as 
Rumford has observed, you would get 
more work out of a ton of hay, if you 
gave it as food to a horse, than if you 
burned it in an’engine. Nevertheless it 
is the combustion of the food in our sys- 
tem that furnishes the energy of our bodies, 
and there is no food capable of nourishing 
our bodies which, if well dried, is not 
capable of being burned in the fire. 

From whence does this food derive its 
energy ? In every case from the Sun. 
If our food be vegetable food, then it is 
derived directly from the rays of the sun ; 
if animal, the only difference is that it has 
built up the body of an animal before 
coming to us—the animal has eaten it and 
we have eaten the animal. From this 
source of energy—viz., food—is derived, 
of course, all those mechanical effects pro- 
duced by the work of human beings and 
animals, The other sources of energy in 
Nature available to man for the produc- 
tion of mechanical effect are : 

1. The energy derivable from rain. 

2. The energy derivable from the tides, 

3. The energy of the air in motion. 

4. The energy of fuel. 

With regard to the first—d.e., rain. 
This is due to the sun's rays vaporizing 
the water which, condensed again in hilly 
districts, becomes, in flowing under the 
action of gravitation down to a lower lev- 
el, available for the production of work or 
mechanical effect. This is a most useful 
source of energy. where tt is attainable. 

Sir William Thomson—Lord Kelvin— 
has shown, however, that artificial elevated 
tanks would not give us so much energy 
as we should derive from the food grown 
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upon the land which these unsightly things 
would cover. 

It has been proposed to transmit the 
power of Niagara electrically to long dis- 
tances. Such a power as Niagara is in- 
deed a mighty one if it could be utilized. 
It has been computed, I believe, that the 
power derived from our daily output of 
coal in the whole world is just about sufli- 
cient to pump the daily overflow of water 
back again. With this exception of Ni- 
agara, it does not appear, however, that 
any great mechanical effects could be de- 
rived from this source. 

Recurring now to ‘‘ the energy deriva- 
ble from tides’’—due to the rotation of 
the moon around the earth. Although 
due to this cause, we must, however, re- 
member that but for the radiant energy of 
the sun there would be no tidal energy 
whatever, because the seas and oceans 
would be one solid block of ice, for the 
earth’s present supply of internal heat 
would not suffice to prevent the wrapping 
of this globe of ours in a winding-sheet 
of ice. We do sometimes take advantage 
of this tidal energy (due primarily, as I 
have shown, to the sun) by means of tidal 
mills, ete.; and quite recently the French 
have utilized the ebb and the flow of the 
tides at Havre to work turbine wheels, 
which generate the power necessary to 
work the dynamos which furnish Paris 
with the electric light. Generally speak- 
ing, however, but few places exist where 
this source of energy could be utilized. 

Turning now to the energy derivable 
from the air in motion or the wind. Here, 
indeed, is a mighty power, among the 
first used by man, and which—though 
some may now think it rather old-fash- 
ioned—even yet forms a considerable por- 
tion of the energy used by man, as we 
perceive when we consider the number of 
sailing-vessels possessed by Britain and 
other countries, and the numerous wind- 
mills spread over the surface of the earth. 
This source of energy is due also to the 
radiant energy of the sun (the great heat- 
engine of the solar system) resulting from 
an unequal distribution of heat over the 
earth’s surface. 

Lastly, we have ‘‘ the energy derivable 
from fuel’’—.e., wood and coal, both pro- 
duced by the sun, whose rays, decompos- 
ing the carbonic-acid in the leaves of 
plants, set free the oxygen, while the car- 
bon was used for the building up of the 
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woody fibre of the plant. So, too, with 
coal, which is only wood in another form, 
Their source of energy lies, of course, in 
the fact of the re-combination of the 
atoms of carbon and of the oxygen of the 
air caused by combustion, Here we have, 
indeed, a vast source of energy, but, never- 
theless, one that man is doing his best to 
use up as quickly as possible, 

The earth’s forests and coal-fields, on 
the one hand, and her atmospheric oxygen 
on the other, constitute the earth’s store 
of molecular energy for man—her capital, 
so to speak, stored up for his use ; her 
income being her annual produce upon 
which the nations of old subsisted, but 
upon which we are no longer content to 
try and subsist. 

By far the greater portion of the earth’s 
crust (the only part which is of practical 
use to man) has long since parted with its 
energy. Granite, limestone, etc., as dy- 
namic agents, or as a source of power to 
man, have been dead for ages ; thecr atoms 
have long ago rushed together in chemical 
union and given up their molecular energy. 
Coal and wood, as I have already said, re- 
main, but year by year more and more of 
the buried life stores of life-supporting 
and sustaining energy are being brought 
in larger and larger quantities to the earth’s 
surface, and consumed with all speed— 
more than eight million tons increase of 
coal being brought to the surface in Brit- 
ain last year. 

In ten or twelve generations—if not 
long beforehand—the available coal-fields 
of Great Britain will be exhausted. Sim- 
ilarly with regard to the existing woods 
and forests, ‘These are being steadily and 
at an increasing rate wantonly destroyed, 
wantonly because it is quite possible so to 
arrange matters that the supply used each 
year should be replaced by fresh growth 
during the same time. There onght to 
be a universal law that no man should cut 
down any tree without planting another in 
its place, not of course necessarily in the 
same spot. No fresh energy is being cre- 
ated by the earth. At her birth she pos- 
sessed a certain amount which she has ever 
since been radiating into space like the 
sun, which we now know not to be an 
eternal light, though his life-duration is 
infinite, compared with that of the earth. 
Man, too, like the earth, creates nothing 
—neither matter nor force, No man ever 
made anything, he only shaped and 
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brought together or separated natural 
things already existing. ‘lhe death of the 
earth and sun must both come, and with 
their death the end of all life upon this 
earth, but the human race of to-day is 
taking care that it shall cease to exist mill- 
ions of years before either of these events 
come to pass. Having long ere this ex- 
hausted all that it has to live upon, it will 
have come to an untimely end. As a 
writer has most truly observed : ‘‘ Like a 
spendthrift, the human race of to-day, 
boasting itself ‘ the heir of all the ages’ in 
intelligence, is consuming at a rate really 
one hundred-fold beyond what is just the 
supplies which, as heirs of all the geologi- 
cal wons, it has received in trust partly 
for future generations.”’ 

No fallacy can be greater than to sup- 
pose that any scientific discovery can avert 
this disaster, because every such discovery 
only leads to a more rapid exhaustion of 
the earth’s garnered stores. 

Man in former times was the sport of 
the winds, the waters, and the seasons. 
Wars, pestilences, famines, disease, earth- 
quakes, wild beasts, floods, ete. were his 
great destroyers, but by the instrumental- 
ity of science he has overcome these same 
destroyers, and grows, flourishes, and 
multiplies, increasing at such a rate that 
if our population increases at its rate of 
growth during the last twenty years (there 
are, however, signs of an increasing rate) 
it will amount in the year 2031—#.e., in 
139 years, to more than three hundred 
millions, allowing about six square feet of 
earth-surface to cach man, 

The future of the United States is even 
worse than this. In four centuries, at 
their present rate of increase, supposing 
their population alone spread over the en- 
tire globe, each person would possess 27 
square feet of earth-surface. 

The records of the birth and death-rates 
—concerning which we are so prone to 
boast—show, though some of us are too 
short-sighted to see it, that man’s untime- 
ly end (supposing no change to take place) 
must be even nearer than would be the 
case supposing that the consumption of 
the earth’s life-supporting stores did not 
increase beyond its present rate. 

These stores will last owr time, you will 
say. True! but have we not a ‘‘ debt to 
the future’ as well as a ‘‘ debt to the 
past’’? Let this consumption, this wild 
waste—wild because it is being used to 
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supply the human race with far more than 
the necessities of life—go on as it ia now 
doing, and we condemn the race of the 
future to utter and irretrievable misery. 
What alternative is possible? The age of 
miracles is confessedly past. Let us in- 
crease our population, and consume the 
eaith’s stores of life-supporting energy, 
as we are now doing, and the human race 
cannot do otherwise than coine to an un- 
timely end. To depend upon the science 
of the future is to rely upon a chimera, a 
broken reed, Powerful as man is by its 
aid, he is not omnipotent, and unless he 
change his present mode of living, he is 
advancing with swift strides toward detcrio- 
ration and final destruction, So rapidly 
have two kinds of accumulated earth stores 
—the petroleum and natural gas stores— 
been exhausted in America that within 
one generation alone stores which were 
millions of years accumulating will have 
been almost wholly exhausted. The debt 
which we owe to the future, to coming 
generations, demands of us that we shall 
cease from consuming the precious earth 
stores in the manner in which we are now 
doing—to supply ourselves, not with the 
necessities, but with the luxuries of life. 
This great principle teaches us that it is 
our duty to live as much as possible on the 
earth’s annual supply, upon her income, 
not her capital, making use as much as 
possible of those other sources of energy 
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which I have pointed out, returning ina 
great measure to our so-called old-fash- 
ioned wind, using wind instead of steam 
whenever possible, and allowing the wind- 
mill to again lend ‘‘ revolving animation 
to the scene.”’ 

We should endeavor, when possible, to 
also provide, to borrow, but not to spend, 
that those some agencies in Nature, which 
make exhausted Jand again become fertile 
(if left to rest) may come into play, and 
by their action refurnish, when possible, 
the exhausted earth. For the earth is not 
yet exhausted, though man, of late years, 
has done his best to make her so, And, 
lastly, teaching our children this great 
principle, ** that the world is not a manu- 
factory in which anything is created, but 
rather a mart into which they may bring 
one thing, and change or barter it for an 
equivalent of another kind, that may suit 
them better,’’ but giving them fully to 
understand that if they come with ‘‘ noth- 
ing in their hands, with nothing will they 
most assuredly return.” 

All thanks and honor, then, due to him 
who did for the indestructibility of force 
what the French chemist Lavoisier did for 
the indestructibility of matter; to him 
whose fame in the future will stand sec- 
ond to none—Manchester’s modest brew- 
er, but renowned scientific investigator— 
James Prescott Joule !— Westminster Re- 
view. 
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“Now the first bird that sang on earth was the Quelétzi,”— Mexican Mythology. 


BY ERIC MACKAY, 


UP in the air, 


Like a spirit in prayer, 
With the wings of a dove, and the heart of a rose, 
And a bosom as white as the Zaraby snows, 


When the hurricane blows ! 


In the light of the day, 

Like a soul on its way 
To the gardens of God, it was loosed from the earth ; 
And the song that it sang was a pean of mirth 


For the raptures of birth. 


The song that it sang 
Like an echo out-rang 
From the cloud to the copse, and the copse to the cloud ; 
























And the rivers were proud. 


OF the first Quelétzi. 


Than the songs of a seer, | 
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And the hills and the valleys responded aloud,— 


If you think of the rush 
Of the wind, and the flush 
Of a morning in May when the sun is in view, 
You will know what is meant by the flight from the dew 


If you think of these things 

You will dote on the wings 
Of the wonderful bird in its upward career ; 
And the legends thereof will be sweeter to hear 


You will know what is meant 


By the pinioned ascent 
Of an angel of grace when its mission is done, ™ 
And the knowledge of this will be second to none 


Which the ages have spun. 


For the lark in its nest 


Is a minstrel at best, 
And the music it makes is the mirth of a kiss 


On the Morning’s abyss. 


That is flung to the skies in a frenzy of bliss 


And the nightingale’s note 
Is a sob froin its throat, 
And the gurgle thereof is a rapture of pain ; 
For the roses are sad,—and the lilies complain, — 


When the silence is slain, 


All the larks in the world 
With their feathers unfurled, 
And the nightingales, too, in their tender despair, — 


With the natives of air, 


Was the music of love, 





Nornine was more remarkable in con- 
nection with the press notices of the death 
of the late Laureate, than the unanimity 
with which the critics seized upon his last 
published poem as an appropriate expres- 
New Serins—Vou, LVII., No, 2. 








All the birds that we know have a sorrow to share 


But the first Quelétzi, 

When it sprang to the blue, 
Had the heart of a rose, and the wings of a dove ; 
And the song that it sang to the angels above 


— Atheneum. 
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BY ALEXANDER SMALL. 


sion of the thoughts and feelings which 
animated the great singer in view of his 
approaching end, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar’’ 
ssems, indeed, written in view of Eter- 
nity ; and what could more fitly express 
16 
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that Christian faith and hope, which it 
has been the Laureate’s life-work to clothe 
with beautiful forms, than these lines ? 
Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark ; 


And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 

Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crust the bar. 

Last things are proverbially precious. 
They are often cherished merely on ac- 
count of their associations, and invested 
with a charm which bears no relation to 
their intrinsic value. But the last mes- 
sages of the poets are surely worthy of 
being cherished, for the poets are seers as 
well as singers ; and it is surely no mere 
fancy to suppose that, when approaching 
the close of their earthly career, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously drawing near to 
the realities of Eternity, they became the 
subjects of some special inspiration, so 
that in their last utterances they breathed 
forth in deathless strains the very essence 
of their creed, of the spirit that had ani- 
mated their lives, and of the message they 
had to give to the world. 

Shelley’s last. great poem, “‘ The Tri- 
umph of Life,’’ written as he drifted in his 
boat near Casa Magni, over the blue waters 
of that bay in which he was so soon to 
find a grave, was left unfinished, the frag- 
ment closing abruptly with these words : 
‘* Then what is Life ? I cried ;’’ a sentence 
which has been well said to be of pro- 
found significance when we remember that 
“the questioner was about to seek its an- 
swer in the halls of death. The whole 
poem may be taken as symbolical of Shel- 
ley’s own short and troubled life—an un- 
answered question, an unsolved riddle of 
the Universe. 

If we turn to Shelley’s great contem- 
porary, Byron, we find his last poem no 
less significant. It was written on the 

morning of January 22d, 1824—his last 
birthday—at the fever-haunted Misso- 
longhi, whither he had gone to take up 
the forlorn hope of liberty in Greece, with 
a presentiment that he would never return, 
The poem is tvo well known to need quota- 
tion ; its most characteristic lines are these : 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love ure gone ; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone, 
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The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain, 

And power of love I ennnot share, 
But wear the chain. 


To quote the words of Moore: ‘ Taking 
into consideration everything connected 
with these verses, the last tender aspira- 
tions of a loving spirit which they br-athe, 
the self-devotion to a noble cause which 
they so nobly express, and that conscious- 
ness of a near grave gleaming sadly through 
the whole, there is perhaps no production 
within the range of mere human composi- 
tion round which the circumstances and 
feelings in which it was written cast so 
touching an interest.”’ 

Not less remarkable in its way is the 
‘* swan-song’’ of a minor poet, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, written in November 1861, 
as he lay in his last illness at Florence, 
where he was so soon to find a grave be- 
side the last resting-place of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Life was for him a 
struggle ; his early faith was clouded by 
doubt ; but his last words are full of faith 
in the victory of truth. The poem is so 
little known that we may be pardoned for 
quoting it in full. 
Say not the struggle nought availeth, 

The labor and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field, 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly ; 
But westward, look! the Jand is bright. 


It is a sentiment very similar to this 
that Longfellow has given expression to 
in his last poem, ‘* The Bells of San Blas,” 
written on March 15, 1882. The bells 
are supposed to be saying in the ear of 
the poet—‘‘ the dreamer of dreams :”’ 


Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled 5 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build, 


Oh, bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the past again ; 
The past is deaf to your prayer. 
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Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


After Longfellow one naturally thinks 
of his countryman Whittier, the Quaker 
Poet, who so lately entered into rest. 
His last published poem was the touching 
tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes on his 
last birthday, August 29 of this year. 
Written by one venerable poet to another, 
the last survivors of America’s great liter- 
ary men, these verses are very notable, and 
surely breathe a spirit worthy of one who 
was even then standing so near to the 
opening gates of Eternity. 


Life is indeed no holiday : therein 
Are want, and woe, and sin, 
Death and its nameless fears ; 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


and over all 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed or late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our 
own, 
And lift void hands alone 
For love to fill, Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll ; 


Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives, 


Last of all we come to one who was the 
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contemporary of our Laureate, and the 
only name that was worthy to be put be- 
side his—the heroic-souled Robert Brown- 
ing. ‘‘ Never say of me that I am dead,’’ 
were his own words to a friend before he 
breathed his last in Venice. The epi- 
logue to ‘* Asolando,’’? which forms his 
last published message to the world, 
breathes the same spirit. Did ever verses 
more vividly express the consciousness of 
a great mission, or more fitly embody a 
sublime faith in the continuance of the 
soul’s existence ? 
One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise again ; are baffled, to 
fight better, 
Sleep, to wake ! 


No! At noonday, in the bustle of man’s 
worktime, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ; 
Bid him forward, breast and back, as either 
should be, 
Strive and thrive, cry “Speed ; fight on ; 
fare ever 
There, as here,” 


It reads as if the poet had written his 
own epitaph.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 





AT THE ICE-HILLS, 


As a test for good robust nerves, the 
first attempt to descend a steep hill upon 
snowshoes is very excellent ; but let him 
who has thus tested his nerve-quality and 
found it satisfactory wait ; there is still a 
surer test ; let him see whether he can de- 
liberately hurl himself adown the ‘‘ facilis 
descensus’’? of an ice-hill, without quail- 
ing? If he can do this he may fairly 
claim to be a brave of the first water. I 
remember well seeing somewhere—I think 
it was in an old volume of Punch—the 
picture of two gentlemen of a bygone day 
engaged in an argument concerning the 
respective merits of the then new-fangled 
train and the stage coach. One of the 
speakers is the daudator temporis acti— 
the late driver of a discarded coach ; the 
other a railway guard. The former is 
represented as saying something to this 
effect : ‘‘ As for haccidents, why, if the 
coach loses a wheel, or even topples over, 
why, there yer are ; but when one o’ them 


bloomin’ trains runs off the rails, why, 
where are yer ?”’ 

This is very much how I regarded the 
respective dangers of snow- -shoeing and 
ice-hilling, before attempting either. In 
flying a hill upon the shoes | should un- 
doubtedly come to utter grief. Granted ; 
but then the snow is scft, you plunge head 
first into it, and, as the old coachman so 
eloquently expressed it, there you are / 
but in attempting the ice-hill, which is 
terribly steep and is negotiated upon a 
small iron sledge, the prospect is more 
fearsome, in that there is no soft white 
snow into which you may plunge and dis- 
appear until the rude laughter of the spec- 
tutors shall have died away. On the con- 
trary, there is nothing before you but a 
narrow lane of hard ice, bounded on either 
side by low walls of beaten snow, as hard 
as rock and studded with frequent lamp- 
posts designed specially for your ruin and 
exquisite discomfort. The tyro will as- 
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suredly come to grief at his first attempt 
—that fact may be regarded as a rule ab- 
solute—and then, to quote the old whip 
once more, ‘* where are yer ?’’ 

Let me attempt to describe the ice-hills. 
Those of my readers who have visited St. 
Petersburg may possibly have enjoyed a 
drive over that portion of the environs of 
the Russian metropolis known as_ the 
**Tslands.’’ These islands are formed by 
the meanderings of the river Neva, which 
first divides the town into several por- 
tions, and then separating into four or five 
streams, like the outstretched fingers of a 
hand, converts these suburban districts 
into delightful islets, which are naturally 
much valued by the inhabitants as the 
park-lands of the capital. In a secluded 
corner of the island called Chrestoffsky 
there is a long avenue which, since the 
islands are not much used during winter 
as a fashionable driving resort, is yearly 
made over to the British colony as a seit 
for their ice-hills, At either end of this 
avenue is erected, each winter, a tall plat- 
form, reached by three flights of stairs, 
and standing about as high as an average 
house. At the top of the platform isa 
room or landing, around the walls of which 
are placed comfortable seats for ladies and 
spectators. Sloping down from the land- 
ing is the ice-hill itself. The slope is first 
built of wood, and is then covered with 
thick squares of ice, which are frozen to- 
gether and worked until] their surface is as 
even as a mirror, and—well, there is no 
word to describe its slipperiness. On each 
side of the hill are bulwarks of about three 
feet in height; while, stretching away 
from the foot of the slope, along the 
avenue aforementioned, is the ‘‘ run.’? 
This consists of no less smooth and slip- 
pery slabs of ice frozen together to form 
an unbroken stretch several hundred yards 
in length, reaching to the far end of the 
avenue, the width of this ice-lane being 
about two yards ora trifle over. At the 
end of the run is a second ice-hill, exactly 
similar to the first, but turned in the op- 
posite direction, the level stretch at its 
foot running parallel with that of the first 
hill, and separated from the latter by a 
low bulwark of ice and beaten snow. The 
width of the avenue just suffices for the 
two ‘‘runs,’’ one of which thus carries 
the sledge to the far end of the avenue, 
while the other brings it back to the start- 
ing-point. The hills are just about as 
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steep as the roof of a house ; I do not 
care to venture upon any more precise esti- 
mate, but any ice-hill student will bear me 
out when I say that no one can possibly 
want the roof of his house any steeper 
than the slope of an ice-hill ; while if any 
one contends that the ice-hills are not so 
steep as the roof of a house, all I can say 
is, they are quite steep enough for me, 
thank you. 1 don’t care to have my ice- 
hills any steeper, 

At the foot of each staircase stand half 
a dozen men, employed to carry sledges 
up to the platform at the top of the land- 
ing. The sledges themselves are the neat- 
est little things possible, and are designed 
—as far as speed is concerned—to rival 
the very bolts of Olympian Jove. They 
are made of iron, are very heavy for their 
size, and are ornamented with velvet cush- 
ions bearing the embroidered monograms 
and crests of their owners. They are of 
two kinds—the single and the double 
sledge, the former being about two and 
the latter about three feet in length. The 
double sledges are designed for taking 
ladies down the hill; the single ones are 
for the bachelor performer, In the mid- 
dle of the platform is a square flooring of 
ice upon which the individual about to 
take the plunge places his sledge in order 
to perch himself upon it before going 
over the edge and abandoning himself to 
fate. 

Before coming to the humiliating de- 
scription of my first experience of the 
hills, T should mention that the ice-hills 
are supported by the annual subscriptions 
of members, the fee being about a guinea. 
Very few Russians belong, but there are 
many German and other foreign members, 
chiefly attachés from the various embas- 
sies, as well as residents. On two after- 
noons of the week a numerous and aristo- 
cratic company assembles in the room at 
the top of the hill. Here hot coffee is 
partaken of, and the proceedings are 

yatched by the ladies ; many of the less 
nervous of these themselves enjoying an 
occasional flight through space. 

An extremely popular method of enter- 
taining one’s friends among English and 
German circles in St. Petersburg is to in- 
vite them to an “‘ice-hill party.’’ On 
such occasiens the hills, as well as the 
runs, are brilliantly illuminated with Ben- 
gal lights; Chinese and other lanterns 
being hung from the trees in the avenue 
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and upon improvised Jamp-posts all along 
the run. The scene is fairy-like and be- 
witchingly lovely when the weather is fine 
and there is rime upon the branches over- 
head. After a few hours’ ice-hilling the 
guests drive away to supper—sometimes 
to the host’s own house, sometimes to 
‘‘Samarcand,’’ a well-known suburban 
restaurant close to the hills, where may 
be heard the wonderful Russian gypsy 
singers whom every traveller in the coun- 
try should make a point of visiting. 

“But I must return to my ice-hills. It 
was at such a party as that just described 
that | made my débué as an ice-hillist. 
During the drive down, which was accom- 
plished in an ordinary two-seated sledge 
drawn by a horse which whizzed us along 
the smooth track at a pace which laughed 
to scorn all such trifles as time and dis- 
tance, my friend enlightened me as to the 
nature of ice-hilling, much as I have de- 
scribed it above. 

‘*Tt’s just tobogganing within limits, 
isn’t it ?’’ I said, after hearing the tale. 

‘* Tobogganing ?’’ repeated my friend 
with great scorn. ‘‘ Oh, yes, it’s tobog- 
ganing of course, in a way, just as driving 
ina penny bus and going as we are going 
now are both driving ; but you wait till 
you’re on the hill, old chap, and if you 
ever tobogganed the pace you go down it, 
lll eat’’—I forget what he undertook to 
eat—his hat, probably, which was a fur 
cap and would certainly have choked him ; 
but that is immaterial. 

‘* Doesn’t any one get hurt ?’” I asked. 

‘* Hurt? No !—knocked about a bit, 
of course, now and then, but not actually 
hurt. They would be if people were not 
very careful when there are beginners 
about. An old hand never starts off till 
the beginner has picked himself up and 
cleared out of the way.’’ 

“*Oh,”’ I said, ‘‘ indeed. And doesa 
beginner always come to grief at first 
then ?’’ 

‘* Always,’’ said my friend. ‘* You 
don’t mind, do you? It’s the grandest 
fun in the world watching beginners. 
Why, several of our members only sub- 
sciibe for the fun of coming down to see 
the new hands sprawl about.’’ 

This was a pleasant prospect for me, 
anyhow. What a fool I was not to have 
come here beforehand to practise! I 
should not wonder if the party had been 
organized with me as the principal attrac- 
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tion. I suppose I should be the only be- 
ginner! Whata disgusting position! If 
there is one thing in the world I do detest 
above others, it is making a fool of myself 
in public. What wasto be done? Could 
1 refuse to attempt the descent? I cer- 
tainly would do so if it were possible, 

However, [ soon found that there was 
no escape for me in this direction. Clearly 
I was the piéce de résistance for the even- 
ing—that is, I and another wretched young 
man ; for there was a second victim, to 
my great joy. We had been anxiously 
expected at the top of the hill—that I 
could see the moment I reached the plat- 
form. A sort of general beam of pleasure 
and relief overspread all faces at my ar- 
rival, which said as plain as words, ‘‘ Oh, 
here he is ; now then, we shall have some 
sport!’ There were scores of people, 
ladies and men, sitting and standing about ; 
the ladies all dressed in warm furs, the 
men in long felt boots—valinki is the 
word in the vulgar tongue—and thick 
Norfolk jackets or other short coats, and 
fur caps. <A huge urn, or samovar, filled 
with hot mulled claret, steamed cheerfully 
upon a table in-the corner. It was a 
pleasant picture, and I should have en- 
joyed it well enough but for the forebod- 
ing fear which sat, lie some midnight hor- 
ror, upon my chest. 

‘* Now then, old chap ; come on! we’re 
all waiting for you. Gotasledge?’’ cried 
a certain oflicious person, a relative of my 
own, for whom I had, up to-this moment, 
cherished some of the natural fondness of 
kinship, but whom from this time I began 
to loathe as I had never hitherto loathed 
man or beast (he being one of the latter). 

I explained, with the best grace I could, 
that I desired to watch the experts awhile 
before endangering a life which, in a 
world where the good and great are so 
very scarce, was most precious, 

‘* Endangering !’’ repeated the Beast, 
scornfully, ‘‘ there’s no danger! Why 
look here.’’ Before the words were well 
out of his mouth he had taken his little 
sledge in his front paws, leaped head-first 
with it several feet down the hill, alight- 
ing in perfect safety in a recumbent posi- 
tion, and was whizzing down the incline, 
swift as a bolt and straight as an arrow. 
** Don’t you start off till I get back,’’ I 
heard him shout as he flew, ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
miss your first shot for the world.’’ (Re- 
turn in peace, Beast, and fear not ; I am 
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not in such a violent hurry to commit 
suicide !) Fora minute his outstretched 
form could be seen shooting along the run 
—still perfectly safe and perfectly straight 
—then he passed out of sight in the dis- 
tance : it was quite beautiful, and looked 
the most simple performance possible. 
Surely it could not, after all, be so very 
difficult? Apparently the only thing 
necessary to salvation was to keep one’s 
head ; that was all. Very well, I would 
keep my head : I would repeat to myself 
the advice of Horace (who might not have 
been quite so free with it, however, if he 
had tried his hand at the ice-hills) : 
** Aequam memento, rebus in arduis, Ser- 
vare mentem.”’? (Alas! I remembered a 
little Latin then: where is that Latin 
now ?) Yes, I would keep cool. I also 
made another resolution : that the other 
victim, who was likewise by this time 
trembling at the brink of the dread abyss, 
should go down that hill before’ I did ; 
ay, though I pushed him over the edge 
with my own hands. However, we tossed 
up and I won, as it happened, fairly ; but 
I was quite capable, in my then frame of 
mind, of the basest deceptions, and should 
undoubtedly have cheated my fellow-vic- 
tim, somehow or other, rather than ‘‘ go 
first.’” 

The individual whom I have designated 
**the Beast’? returned within three min- 
utes after his departure, having traversed 
both the hills and the two long runs in 
that short space of time. We had tossed 
up during his absence, and Victim junior 
was now being screwed up to the neces- 
sary pitch of courage, or resolution, or 
desperation, or whatever the requisite 
quality may be called, sufficient to enable 
the poor wretch to abandon himself vol- 
untarily to certain catastrophe—to be 
butchered, in fact, to make an ice-hill 
holiday. How thoughtless one is! Why 
could not I have realized beforehand that 
I was being led to this detestable ice-hill 
party like a lamb to the slaughter, for the 
express purpose of being induced to make 
an exhibition of myself? Why did I not 
stay at home and go to bed? I had never 
looked at the matter in this light: one 
never does look at things in the right 
light until too late! But everything is 
now ready for the first sacrifice: the vic- 
tim is crowned and bound and prepared 
tor the knife ; in other words, he is placed 
upon his little velvet-cushioned sledge, 
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and his hands encased in the clumsy-look- 
ing leather rookavitzi, fingerless gloves 
used for steering the sledge. A dozen 
officious ‘‘ friends’’ (save the title !) stand 
around the poor wretch as he sits still a 
moment before taking the dreadful plunge 
—gracious heavens! and I am to be the 
next! Well, at all events I should have 
the advantage of first watching him, and 
perhaps gaining so:ne useful experience 
before my turn came. Instruction of al! 
kinds and much conflicting advice was 
showering down upon the unfortunate fel- 
low’s head in bewildering profusion, He 
was to touch the ice with one gloved hand 
whenever he desired to guide the sledge ; 
if he felt himself gliding too much to one 
side he must gently touch the ice on the 
opposite quarter; to slacken speed he 
must dig both heels violently into the ice 
and cling to it with both hands as well ; 
the less steering he did the straighter the 
sledge would run, ete., etc. Every indi- 
vidual present had some advice to give— 
infallible advice—but, if I may judge 
from my own experience, a few minutes 
later, the victim probably did not hear a 
single word, because there was a great 
booming sound going on in his head which 
entirely deprived him, for the time, of all 
discriminative consciousness : the only cir- 
cumstance that he could fully realize being 
that he was just about to embark upon 
something quite as hazardous as the charge 
of the six hundred, but with none of the 
‘** kudos’”’ to follow, and that he wished to 
goodness he was safe at home in bed. At 
all events, such were my sentiments shortly 
afterward, and I suspect that his bore a 
family likeness to my own. One of the 
friends above mentioned was by this time 
holding on to the back of the victim’s 
sledge in order to give it the advantage 
of at least starting upon its course in the 
way it should go. Alas! poor victim ; 
he did not long remain in the narrow 
path ; on the contrary, he went astray 
into the other road, whose end is grief 
and tribulation and lamp-posts—ay, and 
the laughter of friends. 

At last the fatal moment arrived, and 
Victim junior was launched into space. . . . 

The next few events followed one 
another with such exceeding rapidity 
that it is extremely difficult to describe 
them, and the reader must kindly bear 
in mind that the action was almost in- 
stantaneous, and did not take place at 
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the limping pace at which my halting pen 
is compelled to proceed in attempting 
to accurately describe it. First of all, 
then, the sledge with its hapless burden 
darted straight down the very centre of 
the hill—thanks, so far, to the accurate 
start given to it by the friend at the top. 
Then, to my horror I observed it—as 
though struck by a sudden idea—head 
straight for the side of the incline, dash 
itself violently against the bulwark, and 
turn sharp round, so that the ribald spec- 
tators beheld the agonized face of Victim 
junior instead of the back of his head : 
truly it was a shocking sight! The rest 
of the descent was accomplished by that 
miserable man backward : he was clinging 
convulsively with both hands to the sides 
of the sledge, and his countenance was as 
the face of those who feel that their last 
moment has arrived. 

After its first fell swoop to the right, 
the sledge never travelled another inch in a 
straight line. It dashed from one side of 
the hill to the other with inconceivable 
rapidity, and back again; but as there 
was nothing to arrest its progress upon the 
hill itself, the inevitable climax was re- 
served for consummation upon the straight 
run at its foot. Once at the bottom of 
the hill the little sledge seemed to go ab- 
solutely crazy ; it dashed itself against the 
ridge of hard snow on the left, carrying 
away a lamp-post and two Chinese lan- 
terns ; then it flew with unerring precision 
straight into a small tree on the opposite 
side, causing the lanterns with which the 
latter was burdened to swing as though 
infected with its own madness, two of 
them catching fire with the oscillation, 
and immediately burning themselves up. 
This was its last effort, for flying off at a 
tangent from the tree on the right, it took 
the barrier at a bound, carrying my fel- 
low-victim with it, and committed suicide 
in the deep snow on the far side of the 
second run. As for its late passenger— 
the boy—oh ! where washe?... Ask 
of the Chinese lanterns (and other relics 
of his journey), which with fragments 
strewed the way! He was lost sight of 
for some little while ; the fact being that 
he had stuck manfully to his ship until 
her last wild leap had dissolved the part- 
nership, and the two—ship and passenger 
—had then raced side by side through the 
air, the victim arriving first by a short 
head; this lead he had, however, aug- 


mented by turning twice head over heels, 
on reaching terra firma, while the sledge 
remained imbedded in the deep snow at 
the spot where it first touched ground. 
Apparently the profanum vulgus at the 
top of the hill took it for granted that 
their victim was not seriously damaged. 
It is to be hoped that this was their con- 
viction ; for their laughter was of the most 
boisterous description. I am bound to 
say that, standing as I then stood upon 
the very brink of an abyss into which one 
victim had already been cast, and into 
which I was myself so soon to be hurled 
after him, I was not, personally, in the 
mood for mirth. I felt shocked at the 
levity of the profane crowd. As for the 
subject of their ribald merriment, though 
extremely sorry for his misfortunes, I could 
not help hoping that he had broken a 
couple of legs or so, or done himself some 
equally serious injury, in order to provide 
me with an adequate excuse for declining 
to submit myself to the certainty of a 
similar fate ; but alas! he reappeared all 
too quickly upon the scene, and apparently 
not much the worse. I must say I did 
feel a little annoyed with the fellow for 
not being damaged ; it was mean of him ; 
he might have limped a bit, or shed a lit- 
tle blood, at least, instead of returning so 
brutally free of injury. He had emerged 
from his snow grave, picked himself up, 
collected his sledge and other appurte- 
nances, and was now walking slowly back 
along the run, amid the mingled laughter 
and applause of the assembled multitude. 
The young idiot took his cap off, as though 
he were a great batsman returning to the 
pavilion after making a ‘‘ century’’ in a 
classic cricket match! I have never cared 
for that young fellow since. He had the 
effrontery to declare that he was not hurt 
a bit and had rather enjoyed the treat ! 
He said the motion was delightful. 
‘* What about the collision with trees and 
lamp-posts,”’ I asked, ‘‘ was that delight- 
ful too?”’? He explained that he had only 
collided, personally, with one lamp-post, 
which caught him in the back and was 
sent flying for its pains (he seemed rather 
proud of this) ; his sledge had borne all 
the rest of the knocks, he said. He was 
good enough to add that it was now my 
turn, and that he fancied the spectacle 
would more than repay him for any slight 
inconveniences that he had suffered, such 
as colliding with birch-trees and being en- 
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circled with a ring of blazing Chinese lan- 
terns as he spun round and round in that 
devil’s delight of his. Other voices chimed 
in, and pointed out that I really must go 
now! There was nothing for it—the die 
was cast ; with the Trump of Doom ring- 
ing in my ears I sat down on the sledge. 

_ ** Now, are you quite sure you under- 
stand ?—press your right hand on the ice 
if you want to go to the right and vice 
versd,’’ said my friend. “< Don’t be 
alarmed—there’s no danger; only keep 
your head and don’t get flurried !’’ 

*“* But if the sledge turns sharp round, 
as it did with the other fellow ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Why, it’s just as easy to go down 
backward as it is forward,’’ said another 
spectator ; ‘‘ if you'll wait till I come back 
T’ll show you,’ 

So saying he deliberately sat down back- 
ward upon his sledge, and then and there 
launched himself in that position down the 
hill. I expected to see the rash creature 
hurled instantly to destruction ; but in- 
stead of that he glided down with perfect 
ease and precision, keeping with mathe- 
matical accuracy to the very centre of the 
narrow track, and scarcely requiring to 
guide his sledge, though he could not, of 
course, see where he was going—at least 
I had not observed that he was accommo- 
dated with eyes at the back of his head. 
The sight refreshed and encouraged me. 
Why, after all, should I not be able to do 
this thing? It looked easy enough. 
Now then, I said to myself, aequam me- 
mento. . . the moment had arrived ! 
‘ T was being straightened prepara- 
tory to being shoved off—shoved off into 
the bottomless abyss!... ‘* Are you 
ready ?’’—the words sounded a great way 
off. Yes, [ was ready. ‘‘ Away you go, 
then !’’ 

The first sensation was a horrible sicken- 
ing one. My heart seemed to jump into 
my mouth as the sledge tipped over the 
edge and started off upon its lightning- 
like career. Aequam memento, aequam 


memento! I repeated to myself ; keep 
cool! The sledge, wonderful to relate, 


preserved at first an absolutely straight 
line, so well had I been started and so still 
did I sit. Right down the very middle 
of the hill we sped, like a flash, amid 
cheers and shouts of encouragement from 
above. After the first sickening gulp the 
sensation was not unpleasant; but the 
speed was terrific. I felt that my aequam 
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memento would not save me if the sledge 
diverged but a hair’s breadth from its 
course. I should lose my head—I was 
losing it now. ... I could feel it 
going ; the bottom of the hill was passed 
in safety, but my nerves were failing—the 
least hitch and I was doomed to disaster, 
‘ Alas! that disaster came all too 
soon. Hardly was the foot of the hill 
passed in safety when the sledge, to gain 
some private end (probably that of getting 
rid of its encumbrance), suddenly “darted 
violently to the left. I plumped my hand 
down on the right—aequam memento— 
crash ! we went against the side, and a 
lamp-post went by the board ; but I was 
not unshipped yet ; I was whizzing along 
backward now, in what direction I could 
not tell : but the pace was terrific. Keep 
cool—keep cool! I whispered ; aequam 
mem— crash ! smash ! bang !—it was the 
climax ! Sparks and lights seemed to fly 
around me on all sides; I was the play- 
thing of all the spirits of destruction and 
chaos! . . . a moment or two of crashes, 
then a period of wild whizzing round and 
round, in a sitting position, upon the ice, 
and then all was still. 

Where was I, and where was my sledge ? 
Well, apparently Z was in the middle of 
the second run, on the bare ice, with a 
Chinese lantern in my lap and another en- 
tangled with my left foot. Lamp-posts 
were scattered over both runs in reckless 
profusion, and the bough of a tree lay 
across the first run, For twenty yards or 
so there was snow—much snow—scattered 
over the track ; the place looked as if a 
battle had been fought there ; but where 
was my sledge, and what was that bedlam 
of noise from the top of the hill?... 
Be still, Oh, heart! it is but the unfeel. 
ing laughter of thy friends that rises upon 
the midnight air. I have made a fool of 
myself ; of that there can be no reason- 
able doubt; but I am unhurt. How I 
came to be unhurt I neither do, nor did, 
nor ever shall comprehend ; for I felt that 
I ought to be very much hurt indeed. 
But where was my sledge all this time ? 
surely it could not be yonder object a 
hundred yards further on, like a little 
black speck in the distance? It was in- 
deed, though. It had got rid of me, 
happily, comparatively early in its mad 
career and had dashed on, overturning 
lamp-posts and strewing the course with 
Chinese lanterns as it sped, until brought 
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to its senses by colliding with a substan- 
tial tree-trunk, and there it lay upside- 
down, the very type of ruinand destruction! 
Slowly and sadly I picked my way 
back, while hired menials hastened out 
with brooms to clear away the débris. 
Such was my first attempt to learn the 
mysteries of ice-hilling. My friends as- 
sured me that I had shown great promise 
and would soon acquire proficiency. In 
vain I urged that proficiency would arrive 
only when the breath had finally left my 
tortured body, if it was to be attained in 
the expensive manner just experienced by 
me. However, I tried again and yet 
again, and many times, and steadily im- 
proved, though at the expense of a vast 
number of Chinese lanterns ; and at last 
I accomplished the whole length of the 
run in safety, reaching the very end with- 
out a catastrophe. It was a proud mo- 
ment, and from this time I became the 
wildest of enthusiasts over the delights 
of ice-hilling. I soon learned to go down 
kneeling and lying, as easily as sitting, 
and could even take a lady down safely 
after a day or two of steady practice, 
when I found one bold enough to trust 
herself to my ’prentice hand. When a 
lady is taken down the larger sledge is 
used ; the gentleman sits in front, while 
the lady kneels behind him, resting her 
hands upon his shoulders. The art of 
descending backward, which looks so 
hopelessly difficult at first sight, is easily 
acquired ; the secret being, simply to keep 
one’s gaze firmly fixed upon the top of the 
hill, or upon the centre of the track, and 
not to permit the sledge to deviate from 
that centre by a single hair’s breadth. 
‘* Busses,’’ by which term is meant a col- 
lection of six, or eight, or any number of 
sledges whose occupants, all kneeling either 
backward or forward, cling on to one an- 
other as best they can, form perhaps the 
most amusing of all the methods of flying 
the hill. The speed attained by one of 
these busses is tremendous, owing, of 
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course, to the extra impetus gained by the 
weight of a large number of heavy sledges 
massed together. The foremost sledge, 
which is generally occupied by an experi- 
enced ice-hiller kneeling backward, steers 
the bus. When a bus comes to grief it 
is grief indeed, and there is much work 
after such a calamity for the employés 
whose duty it is to clear away scattered 
snow, ill-used lanterns, and débris gener- 
ally. During a considerable experience 
of the ‘‘ hills,” I have never witnessed a 
single accident. The spills are of course 
numerous, and, until one is accustomed to 
them, terrible to witness ; but it is prin- 
cipally the protruding runners of the iron 
sledges that get the hard knocks, and the 
lamp-posts are the chief sufferers, 1 have 
said that I soon became one of the most 
enthusiastic of the devotees of the ice- 
hills : I may add that I am so still, and 
that I know of scarcely any amusement 
so fascinating and so exhilarating as this : 
the exercise is glorious; the excitement 
quite sufficient to prevent the sameness of 
the occupation becoming wearisome ; and 
on the whole I may safely affirm that ice- 
hilling is quite one of the most delightful 
and characteristic of the pastimes to be 
enjoyed in the country of the Tsar. 

But for all that, and in spite of the 
many happy hours since spent in atoning 
for the first hour of dread, the memory 
of that horrible moment when—having 
watched my fellow-victim’s terrible fate— 
I sat balanced over the edge of the dread- 
ful abyss, knowing that I was to be de- - 
spatched, next instant, on a lightnuing-like 
tour which could only end in a giddy 
dance with lamp-posts and Chinese lan- 
terns for partners, is still powerful enough 
to send a chill of horror through me ; and 
I sometimes wonder that I did not turn 
and run, jump into the first vehicle I saw, 
drive straight up to town and retire to 
bed, rather than face the ordeal of that 
first awful, sickening plunge into space, 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


OCTOBER 6TH, 1892.” 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


Lirg, sublime and serene when time had power upon it and ruled its breath, 
Changed it, bade it be glad or sad, and hear what change in the world’s ear saith, 
Shines more fair in the starrier air whose glory lightens the dusk of death, 
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Suns that sink on the wan sea’s brink, and moons that kindle and flame and fade, 
Leave more clear for the darkness here the stars that set not and see not shade 
Rise and rise on the lowlier skies by rule of sunlight and moonlight swayed. 


So, when night for his eyes grew bright, his proud head pillowed on Shakespeare’s 


breast, 


Hand in hand with him, soon to stand where shine the glories that death loves best, 
Passed the light of his face from sight, and sank sublimely to radiant rest. 


Il. 


Far above us and all our love, beyond all reach of its voiceless praise, 
Shines forever the name that never shall feel the shade of the changeful days 
Fall and chill the delight that still sees winter’s light on it shine like May’s. 


Strong as death is the dark day’s breath whose blast has withered the life we see 
Here where light is the child of night, and less than visions or dreams are we : 
Strong as death ; but a word, a breath, a dream is stronger than death can be, 


Strong as truth and superb in youth eternal, fair as the sundawn’s flame 
Seen when May on her first-born day bids earth exult in her radiant name, 
Lives, clothed round with its praise and crowned with love that dies not, his love-lit 


fame. 


Il. 


Fairer far than the morning star, and sweeter far than the songs that rang 
Loud through heaven from the choral Seven when all the stars of the morning sang, 
Shines the song that we loved so long—since first such Jove in us flamed and sprang. 


England glows as a sunlit rose from mead to mountain, from sea to sea, 
Bright with love and with pride above all taint of sorrow that needs must be, 
Needs must live for an hour, and give its rainbow’s glory to lawn and lea. 


Not through tears shall the new-born years behold him, crowned with applause of men, 
Pass at last from a lustrous past to life that lightens beyond their ken, 
Glad and dead, and from earthward led to sunward, guided of Imogen. 


—Nineteenth Century. 
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Ir saves trouble to be credulous, and it 
saves time to be sceptical ; but he who 
avoids both is alone wise in his genera- 
tion, for he alone wins truth, which is 
worth the time and the trouble. The spe- 
cial thing which this age requires to know 
is whether there is any scientific proof of 
a life after death for any of us. Philoso- 
phy, which seeks only to make this life 
tolerable, can do without an answer to this 
question, but Religion, the essence of 
which is to bind men to an Above and a 
Beyond, must know or die. In past ages 
faith has been more than an equivalent to 
knowledge ; in this age faith seems some- 


what less than an equivalent. Into the 
reason of this, and there is a very good 
reason, I do not now propose to enter, 
but I do propose to ask whether we may 
hope, before the close of the nineteenth 
century, to see faith in a life after death 
replaced by a certain knowledge that there 
is such a life, and whether we shall be 
able to found our religion upon fact pre- 
cisely in the same way as we profess to 
found our science on fact. Suppose we 


should strike suddenly, unexpectedly, but 
decisively, in this age of abnormal dis- 
covery, upon the long-sought-for recon- 
ciliation between science and religion, and 
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suppose ghosts should turn out to be the 
missing link! It is a large order, as the 
Americans say ; but when I say ‘‘ ghosts’’ 
I merely use the word as a sort of [39~ to 
pvint to that growing class of inconvenient 
phenomena which do not seem willing 
either to explain themselves or make 
themselves scarce in obedience to the or- 
ders of Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Lecky, 
and other such sincere and potent infalli- 
bilities of the period. 

The first step toward clearing the way 
is to abolish the word supernatural. The 
distinction henceforth is not between 
natural and supernatural, but between 
known and unknown, Face to face with 
certain alleged phenomena (to say the 
least) of an unintelligible character, re- 
peated experience has at last placed one 
conclusion beyond dispute, viz., that it is 
unsafe to denounce what it may be diffi- 
cult to examine, but still more risky not 
to examine what we propose to denounce. 
But it is a busy world, and you may fairly 
ask, Why should I attend to ghosts or, 
for the matter of that, any of these bogey 
phenomena, which I am told on excellent 
authority can be accounted for by fraud, 
credulity, hallucination, or misunderstand- 
ing? I will answer that question first. 

We must attend to occult phenomena 
(were there no other reason) because of 
their obstinate persistency. That is Her- 
bert Spencer’s test of reality. The broad 
backs of those much belabored but patient 
beasts of burden called Fraud, Credulity, 
Hallucination, and Misunderstanding, have 
at last refused to bear any more loading. 
Who’s to carry what is left? for this ob- 
stinate residuum it seems cannot be de- 
stroyed. Comparative studies in these 
days are all the fashion. Will no one 
give us a comparative study of ghosts ? 
will no one even provide us with an intro- 
ductory and concise study of occult phe- 
nomena in and out of the Bible, in history 
—ancient and mvudern, sacred and pro- 
fane? Lastly, in a word, will no one, 
after loading the four beasts as heavily as 
possible, produce the fifth beast whose 
name is Truth, and who will bear withont 
hesitation or fatigue that puzzling resid- 
uum of indisputable but unintelligible phe- 
nomena ? 

Is it not strange that the occult, or what 
we commonly call the miraculous, weathers 
age after age of scepticism? True, that 
at this very moment we are living in an 
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age of scientific ostriches, who mumble, 
with their heads in the sand, that no one 
now believes in miracles; that ghosts 
never appear ; that second-sight, and pre- 
monitions, and dreams that come true, 
and prophecies that are verified, have all 
vanished before the light of knowledge 
and the scrutiny of science. True also it 
is that never were there a greater number 
of intelligent people convinced of the re- 
ality and importance of these occult phe- 
nomena, This persistency of the occult 
is at any rate a fact, and a stubborn one. 
From age to age the same unexplained 
phenomena occur. In spiritualism more 
than in anything else history repeats itself. 
From age to age a number of supposed 
supernaturalisms are exposed or explained ; 
from age to age a residuum cannot be ex- 
posed or explained : no, not by Crookes, 
or Wallace, or Lodge, or Flammarion, or 
the Berlin conjurer, Bellachini, or the 
French conjurer, Houdin, or the English 
conjurers, Maskelyne and Cook ; or Sidg- 
wick and the Psychical Society, or an 
other society, or anybody else, ‘* This 
gives to reflect,’’ as the French say. 

For the average reader who is a ghost 
student, of course, the Bible comes first. 
The imprudent, if not impudent, plan of 
professing to believe all the miracles, ap- 
paritions, dreams, prophecies, and ghosts 
in the Bible while denying all others began 
to yield some twenty years ago to the 
scarcely less unscrupulous plan of denying 
the reality of all such phenomena both in 
and out of the Bible. But still, as these 
phenomena recurred, and had to be reck- 
oned with, this method has also been 
found impracticable. The strange simi- 
larity in all ages of the alleged phenomena 
has now begun to attract attention. Jacob 
and his angels are thought to be matched 
by scores of cases in ‘‘ lives of the saints.”’ 
The voices which spoke to the seers are 
correlated and compared with the voices 
of Joan of Arc ; the levitations of Philip 
and Elijah with the well-attested levita- 
tions of St. Francis of Assisi ; the trances 
of Paul with the trances of St. Theresa or 
Swedenborg ; the tongues of Corinth with 
the tongues of the Irvingites ; the wraiths 
of Jerusalem with many a haunted church- 
yard ; the automatic pen of the prophet 
with the automatic pencil writing of lun- 
dreds now living in our midst ; the clair- 
audience of Samuel with the clairaudience 
of Luther; the clairvoyance of Elisha 
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with the clairvoyance of Alexis, Didier, 
Home, and scores more in and out of Scot- 
land ; the trance-speaking of the early 
Christians, called prophecy, in 1 Cor, ix. 
with the trance medium utterances of the 
hour; the miracles of healing with the 
miracles of Lourdes ; the faith cures, the 
Jacobs of Paris, the Harrups of Brighton, 
the medical rubbers, and the hypnotists 
et id omne genus. The very phenomena 
of the mystic lights, the cold wind, the 
shaking of the furniture, the bursting open 
or passing through doors, even of matter 
through matter, all these wondrous phe- 
nomena, down even to the exorcising of 
evil spirits and the reappearance of the 
dead, it seems can be paralleled by the 
various phenomena of the contemporary 
spiritualistic séance. The raps, the lights, 
and the materializations, well attested and 
repeated almost ad nauseam in the pres- 
ence of mediums like Home, Slade, and 
fifty others of less notoriety, often under 
severe test conditions, are now discovered 
to be no isolated phenomena, but to be- 
long to a continually recurring class. 
Things, in fact, are looking black for the 
sceptics who have denied the so-called 
miracles both in and out of the Bible, and 
a new opinion, likely to be more lasting 
than the verdict of wholesale scepticism 
or wholesale credulity, is now slowly but 
surely gaining ground. It is this—that 
there is a substratum of truth about the 
alleged phenomena called occult, both past 
and present; that they obey the same 
laws and exhibit the same characteristics, 
whether hinted at on Egyptian papyrus 
four thousand years ago, recorded in Scrip- 
ture, embedded in the legends of Greece 
and Rome, or reproduced at a nineteentb- 
century séance in the presence of a ‘‘ fin 
du siécle’? medium. This hint once fear- 
lessly given, every one began to make their 
mysterious occult egg stand up ; it only 
needed one tap of common sense and le 
voil@/ And that is whereabouts we are 
now. 

Forty years ago the occult phenomena in 
the Bible were isolated, with a view to 
discredit all occult phenomena every where 
else. Now the occult phenomena every- 
where else are being correlated, with the 
unlooked-for resuit of justifying and ren- 
dering easily credible many of the occult 
phenomena of the Bible. It is an odd 
reversal of an evidential process, But in 
each case the philosophy of these phe- 
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nomena, both in and out of the Bible, is 
of the same kind, and the evidence for 
the facts is also of the same kind, with 
this noteworthy difference, that evidence 
contemporary and present and verifiable 
is, from the nature of the case, stronger 
than any conceivable evidence for things 
which are said to have happened nineteen 
hundred years ago, though of course the 
narrations of the first century and the 
nineteenth century may both be equally 
true. With those hyper-scrupulous in- 
quirers who declare that, as regards all 
that class of phenomena commonly called 
miraculous or supernatural, no conceivable 
amount of evidence would weigh with 
them, I am not now concerned. In a 
free country people may hold opinions 
however absurd, and blurt out denials 
however preposterous, and still be toler- 
ated, but they need not be reasoned with. 

I deal only with people who understand 
the nature of evidence, and are prepared 
to yield assent to facts established by it, 
in spite of prejudice, interest, habit or 
predisposition. They alone are truth- 
seekers ; they alone are truth-finders. 
The public attitude toward ghosts just 
now is distinctly favorable. Ghosts are 
held to be part and parcel of spiritualism 
and even Theosophy taken in the Jump ; 
and as millions of the human race, by no 
means all fools, dupes, or brigands, are 
interested in such matters, ghosts cannot 
be any longer left out in the cold. In 
fact, these things, as Newman used to 
say, are distinctly ‘‘in the air.’”’? How 
are they to be dealt with ? and with whom 
and with what are we called upon to deal ? 
The state of mind most common is per- 
haps that of the man (or was it Madame 
de Sévigné ?) who said he did not believe 
in ghosts but was very much afraid of 
them. Others have never seen a ghost, 
but they know some one who has. You 
will never find a circle of a dozen persons 
anywhere met together in unconstrained 
converse, without discovering, if you take 
the trouble, that one or more of the com- 
pany is able to tell some tolerably well- 
authenticated ghost story. It was found 
in a census iaken the other day by the 
Psychological Society that out of seven 
thousand persons of sane mind and in 
good health—of women an average of one 
in twelve, and of men one in ten, had 
experiences of an occult character. You 
can visit no part of England, Scotland, or 
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Ireland without finding on inquiry that 
within a radius of ten miles there is some 
house or place said to be haunted, some 
house that either cannot get or cannot 
keep tenants because of ghosts. 

Mr. Stead’s Christmas number of the 
Review of Reviews, entitled Real Ghost 
Stories, quickly reached a circulation of 
three hundred thousand, and was succeed- 
ed by an almost equally popular sequel, 
There are no less than twenty-two well- 
known serials and newspapers devoted to 
occult matters and dealing chiefly with 
ghost-lore ; of these, Light, recently ed- 
ited by (now I regret to say the late) 
OM, A, (Oxon),”’ is the best known and 
the ablest. Science has at last got irre- 
mediably bitten with all sorts of occultism, 
and a long array of illustrious and well- 
known names, beginning with Robert 
Chambers and Lord Brougham and ending 
with Flammarion, Crookes, Wallace, Bar- 
rett, and Oliver Lodge, are every week 
published in the columns of Light without 
comment. Lastly, literature is deeply 
dyed with ghostlore, and no sensational 
novel is complete without a bona-fide dash 
of the occult and phenomenal, while plan- 
chette and seeing in crystals are now the 
scarcely veiled companions of many a 
young lady’s solitude ; and the willing 
game, the fortune- teller or the hypnotic 
séance are considered appropriate pastimes 
in society, while the experiments are ad- 
mitted generally to be ‘‘ very odd’’ and 
even ‘‘uncanny.’’ The time, then, for 
discussing ghosts seriously is ‘‘ ripe, and 
rotten ripe,’’ and if on the threshold I am 
met with the invariable Cuz bono? the 
ery so dear to all lazy people, I may as 
well answer it at once. 

The importance of ghosts if they exist, 
and if they are what they profess to be, 
is quite incalculable. They prove that 
the dead are alive, that they are interested, 
if only for a time, in the affairs of the 
living, that although their communica- 
tions may be exceptional and fitful, they 
suffice to expose the imprudent and gratui- 
tous assumption that death is “‘ that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.’’ It 
seems possible that by ascertaining the 
conditions on which communications may 
be had and intelligently testing the means, 
an increase of human faculty may be ac- 
quired, and a new source of knowledge 
and power—perhaps a new world of spir- 
itual attainment—opened up which may 
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raise our descendants in the near future as 
much above us in the scale of life as we 
are above the cave men of the past or the 
bushmen of the present, The speculative 
benefits of ghost cultivation are therefore 
incalculable and dazzling to a degree. 
The practical or business applications are 
equally important, but I waive them for a 
moment, 

Next to the Cui bono idlers come the 
Non licet timidities. Is is lawful? To 
this there is but one answer, Phenomena 
in themselves are neither good nor bad. 
Morals can alone be decided by tenden- 
cies ; and the tendencies of ghosts and of 
occult things generally are clearly of all 
sorts—good, bad, and indifferent. There- 
fore there are but two counsels of perfec- 
tion in this matter—one by Christ, ‘* By 
their fruits ye shall know them ;’’ the 
other by St. John, ‘‘ Try the spirits.’ 
But, to acquire knowledge is just what we 
are sent here for, nor could any have been 
acquired had men listened to the parrot 
cries of Cui bono? and Non licet! To 
ascend into the air, to control the light- 
ning, to govern steam, to imprison sun- 
light, to conserve the very voice of the 
dead, even to deaden pain by anesthetics 
—one and all have been denounced as in- 
vasions of the Divine prerogative and fly- 
ing in the face of God, a parleying with 
the devil, or a diving into unlawful se- 
crets; and had the ‘‘ idler’? and the 
‘* timidities” and, I will add, the perse- 
cutors been heeded in the past, we should 
never have had the balloon, the steam- 
engine, the photograph, the phonograph, 
the telephone, the telegraph, or even 
chloroform. Thus history, that irresisti- 
ble cynic, repeats herself. All great dis- 
coveries have at first been derided as ridic- 
ulous and then denounced as impious, 
and lastly adopted as a matter of course. 
Let us then, as we have to learn to labor 
and to wait, stand firm for the expansion 
of human faculty, increase of human 
growth, accession to human knowledge, 
and welcome as it comes to us all in the 
day’s work, even the silent apparition er 
the gibbering ghost. 


I will here say once for all that, barring 
mediumistic phenomena—which may be 
open to various interpretations—I have 
never seen aghost. Iam not clairvoyant, 
very doubtfully clairaudient, only slightly 
telepathic ; ; | am not good at planchette, 
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pencils will not write automatically for 
me, tables will not rap unless there isa 
medium present ; I cannot see in crystals ; 
I have no prophetic dreams, no distinct 
intuitions, and, though not a direct hin- 
drance to phenomena, I am not particu- 
larly helpful at séances, and although [ 
have attended a good many I am now very 
rarely present at them. It is therefore 
rather as an outsider that I am compelled 
to discuss ghosts, my chief aim being to 
ascertain whether there are such things as 
ghosts, and, if there are, what they are, 
and what they may tend to teach, or have 
to bestow upon us for all our pains of re- 
search and incessant curiosity about them. 
My chief care will be to prevent the re- 
mainder of my article from degenerating 
into a mere collection of ghost stories, of 
which there are always enough and to 
spare, and only to allude to them by way 
of evidence, illustration, or argument. 


The first thing that strikes me is that if 
ghosts are what they profess to be, we 
have to readopt the supposed exploded 
distinction between soul and body. We 
have to assume that there is something 
personal about us able to manifest and 
arrange matter, and thus assert itself after 
death, even after the total decay of the 
body. What is that something? For 
the sake of argument, suppose we call that 
something our thought-body. Now, if 
we have such a thing as a thought-body— 
as St. Paul affirms, ‘‘ There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body” — 
there seems no reason why that thought- 
body should not occasionally show its in- 
dependence of the natural body as a sort 
of ‘‘ double-ganger’’ before as well as after 
death. Evidence, according to the re- 
ports of the Psychical Society, goes to 
show that it does. The instant we grasp 
this fact, then, a ghost, or the manifes- 
tation of a living spirit after the death of 
the body, becomes quite thinkable, for we 
say the ‘‘ double’ is the thought-body 
temporarily set free during life from its 
living shell or earth envelope, the body ; 
while the ghost is the same thought-body 
finally set free at death from its shell or 
earth envelope, the body. The theory, 
then, goes on all fours, and we have only 
to support the hypothesis with such evi- 
dence as we can collect. If this theory 
accounts for the facts, and the facts are 
extant to support the theory, by every 
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rule of logic we shall be bound to say our 
credo somewhat as follows: ‘‘I believe 
there is something personal in me capable 
of disengaging itself and manifesting apart 
from my living body, and that is my 
Double ; and [ believe that this same per- 
sonal thing in me survives the shock and 
disintegration of atoms, which we call 
death, and is capable of disengaging itself 
finally and manifesting apart from my dead 
body, and that is my Ghost.’’ Consider 
then the evidence ; first, for the thought- 
body as Double, and -sccond, for the 
thought-body as Ghost. 

First, the thought-body as Double. 
The Psychological Society, under their re- 
spected president, Professor Sidgwick, 
have collected over one hundred well-au- 
thenticated cases of the double. The ex- 
perience is not so uncommon as we might 
suppose. The late Lady Sandhurst as- 
sured me that while she was at an evening 
party, her thoughts being anxiously set on 
a sick person, that sick person beheld her 
thought-body enter the room, A similar 
case happened to a friend of mine at 
Rome, whose little boy saw the thought- 
body of a dear friend then in England 
standing behind his mother in Rome, at a 
time when the absent friend was afterward 
found to have been intently thinking of 
the boy’s mother in London, As Mr. 
Stead has reproduced in his Real Ghost 
Stories the most remarkable cases wit- 
nessed by Father Fleming, still living, of 
the thought-bodies of men who appeared 
to him and others, cases vouched for by 
the Psychical Society, and as Mr. Gurney's 
Phantasms of the Living is in every one’s 
hands, it may be superfluous to dwell 
longer on evidences for the double, except 
to call attention to the fact that in certain 
persons, conspicuously in Swedenborg, 
the double seems to have been under con- 
trol, so that at will the seer could go into 
a trance and visit distant places apparition- 
ally. Whether these doubles when they 
appear can be seen by every one, whether 
they can touch and be touched like the 
materializations at séances, are points I 
cannot enter into now. One thing seems 
evident, that when they appear at all they 
are entirely indistinguishable from the real 
people and excite little surprise, because 
they are supposed to be them. For aught 
we know, railway stations, streets, church- 
es, and all public assemblies may be fre- 
quented to an incalculable extent by 
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doubles ; nor can it be safely said of any 
one at any moment, known or unknown, 
that he may not be the double instead of 
the normal man. Very odd cases of mis- 
taken identity and supposed false swearing 
might be explained on this hypothesis, 
and an element of confusion introduced 
into life which it would be very difficult 
to cope with. Probably, however, the 
cases of doubles are as exceptional and 
fitful as the appearance of ghosts, If ever 
the art of projecting the double is gener- 
ally understood, and comes to be com- 
monly practised at will, things may be 
very different, and the consequences may 
prove very disastrous, There is some rea- 
son to suppose from recent experiments 
that we are on the verge of some such ap- 
palling development. 


The evidence for the ghost proper, or 
the appearance of the thought-body at the 
moment of death or years afterward, 
comes next. This phenomenal apparition 
may coincide with the final severance of 
the thought-body from the once living 
shell, which (without going into the The- 
osophical speculations) manifestly at death 
becomes incapable of recalling the vagrant 
double, which henceforth passes out, on a 
new and independent career, with condi- 
tions unknown. I have had many friends 
who have passed away after promising 
faithfully that they would appear to me if 
they possibly could after death. The last 
of these was my valued and lamented 
friend, the Reverend John Macnaught, 
who was by his own desire cremated at 
Woking. I have never yet had the least 
sign from him or any of the dead. Lord 
Brougham was more fortunate. It is re- 
corded in his lordship’s diary how a friend 
of his in the Indian Civil Service, who 
had made a similar promise, appeared to 
him years afterward, while his lordship 
was in his bath ; he saw his friend seated 
in the chair by the side of his bath. This 
was the more strange, as Lord Brougham 
had well-nigh forgotten all about his friend 
until the apparition reminded him of his 
strange promise. I do not multiply these 
stories, not only because recent books and 
pamphlets, as well as the columns of 
Light, and the reports of the Psychical 
Society are full of them, but because every- 
thing depends upon the details of the evi- 
dence, and in an article like this the read- 
er must take that for granted, or look it 
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up for himself. Of one thing, however, 
he may rest assured, that hundreds as 
shrewd as, or even shrewder than himself, 
have been in a position to sift such cases, 
and have done so with the result of being 
convinced. It is commonly asked, scepti- 
eally, ‘* Did you ever see any one who had 
seen a ghost?’ ‘* Why, certainly, I 
have,’’ I answer. But who is likely to 
be convinced by that assertion unless they 
themselves have had the same good for- 
tune? A lady, now living, told me that, 
when a git) of sixteen, she was walking 
with her father on the chain pier at Brigh- 
ton, and her uncle met them and asked if 
she might go to a ball which he was giv- 
ing. As she was not “ out’’ her father 
demurred, but was at last overborne. 
And the girl’s dress was duly made, and, 
for her delight, hung up at the foot of 
her bed. About one in the morning she 
awoke, and saw a figure which she dis- 
tinctly recognized as that of her grand- 
father, standing at the foot of the bed. 
And he said, ** Fanny, you won’t go to 
the ball and wear that dress; you will 
wear black for me.’’ The next morning 
came the news of her grandfather’s death, 
and she did not go to the ball or wear the 
dress, but wore black for him. I am at 
this moment staying in the house of a 
Government official, high up in her Maj- 
esty’s service, who commenced his narra- 
tive, as people usually do their little bogey 
stories, with ‘‘ Of course I don’t believe 
in ghosts, but (sic) a strange thing hap- 
pened to me some years ago. I woke up 
and found an elderly man standing by my 
bed, and as he leaned over me, I raised 
my head and struck at him; my hand 
seemed to pass through him, and he dis- 
appeared ; but the odd thing was that my 
brother, who was sleeping in another 
room, complained in the morning that he, 
too, had been disturbed by the strangest 
noises in his room, but had seen nothing. 
Of course, I don’t believe in ghosts gen- 
erally, only I can’t help believing in that 
one—because I saw it !’’ 

But sometimes the apparition is seen by 
several at a time; such was the case re- 
corded on page 59 of Reul Ghost Stories, 
where several students of the Royai Acad- 
emy, who, about 1856, were in the habit 
of meeting periodically, jestingly proposed 
that the first one of them who died should 
appear to the rest, if there was really any 
life after death. On a certain evening, 
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Soon after the death of one of their mem- 
bers, they were sitting together, and all 
of them saw the ghost of their dead com- 
panion ; he stood on the other side of the 
room, and looked steadily at each one 
separately and then vanished. It is com- 
monly said that ghosts appear to no pur- 
pose ; but this is by no means always the 
case ; at all events, the ghost of the Royal 
Academy student left a very definite im- 
pression upon his companions that there 
was some sort of a life after death. Mr. 
Stead also relates the astonishing appear- 
ance to Mr. David Dick, still living. He 
met his father (who had been dead for 
some time) in Renfield Street, Glasgow, 
and walked with him on the pavement 
some little distance. The old gentleman 
only vanished after warning Mr. Dick, an 
auctioneer, of a risky speculation in which 
he was about to embark, and the ghostly 
advice enabled him to withdraw in time. 
Another man appeared to friends out of 
anxiety for the welfare of his widow, who 
was being neglected by those who should 
have befriended her. Another, an old 
woman, appeared because she owed 3s. 
9d., and could not rest till it was paid. 
The well-established tales of captains and 
sailors warned of shipwreck, of people 
warned against travelling by certain trains, 
are too numerous to need further com- 
ment. Scarcely less numerous are the 
stories of wills discovered, lost treasure 
found, buried bones, and the secret of 
murder unravelled, through the means of 
apparitions, and it is satisfactory to know 
that a mass of evidence, well sifted by the 
Psychical Society, is being slowly accu- 
mulated in connection with such appear- 
ances and announcements, which promises 
soon to place at rest once and forever the 
question of whether ghosts appear, or are 
of any use to anybody if they do appear. 
That animals, from Balaam’s ass down to 
the Highland dog of the present day, are 
extremely sensitive to apparitions and 
greatly alarmed at haunted houses, is an 
alleged fact familiar to most people who 
have attended to the A B C of the ques- 
tion. There are some other interesting 
aspects of ghostlore which I have not 
space here to discuss—the varying density 
of ghosts, whether they can strike or in- 
jure, why they so seldom speak, arid pre- 
fer dumb-show, why they do not oftener 
appear, and why when they appear they 
are seen sometimes by only one of the 
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company present, and at others by all, or 
why at the same moment one person sees 
a dim formless shadow or a light, another 
a recognizable form, and a third a com- 
plete and apparently substantial figure, etc, 
But I must now pass on to what is, per- 
haps, the burning question of the day with 
regard to ghosts—can a ghost be photo- 
graphed ? Are all the spirit-photos frauds ? 
or is it true that a reai ghost has been 
photographed # This would settle at once 
and forever the great and all-important 
question of the objectivity of ghosts, The 
camera has no fancies ; the sensitive plate 
is without imagination. There is some 
reason to think that abnormal photographs 
are not uncommon. Many photographers 
are in the habit of casting aside plates 
after partial development, because they 
have what they call a fault—that is, a blur 
or marks obscuring or occupying portions 
of the plate. Photographers will in fu- 
ture, perhaps, be more wary. I heard the 
other day of a young lady who was pho- 
tographed at Brighton, I believe, and 
twice the plate came out blurred. The 
second time she persuaded the photog- 
rapher, who was about to lay it aside as 
useless, to develop it. The blurs on being 
examined with a magnifier, proved to be 
faces, all the same face. She at once 
recognized it as the face of a rejected 
lover, who had died. Again, some young 
men were photographing a river scene in 
the open air; the plate, when developed, 
showed a human body floating on the sur- 
face, which had certainly escaped the pho- 
tographer’s attention if it was visible ; but 
the young men were persuaded that noth- 
ing of the sort was there. 

These are samples of innumerable sim- 
ilar stories, which, like the apples in a 
Canadian orchard, may be picked up in 
large quantities by any interested way- 
farer. To me they suggest this question, 
** May not a surface more chemically sen- 
sitive than the human retina be able to re- 
ceive impressions of things really objec- 
tive, but to us invisible??? The answer, 
of course, is, ‘‘ Certainly.’’ It has been 
done and is daily done by astronomers. 
De la Rue and Huggins by dry-plate long 
exposure have photographed thousands of 
stars whose light no telescope, however 
powerful, has been able to reveal to the 
human eye. Yet these stars had regis- 
tered themselves distinctly enough on the 
sensitive plate. Here is a curious fact. 
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The other day an old ship was lying at 
Sheerness ; it was under repair, and paint- 
ed all over black. The name which had 
been in white on the bows had been com- 
pletely painted out, and was quite invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. A photographer 
happened to include the ship in a photo 
he was taking, and lo! the name came 
out on the plate! Lam not chemist enough 
to speculate on the explanation. I am 
only concerned with the fact that the hu- 
man eye could not see it, but the sensitive 
plate recorded it. So ‘‘there may be 
more things,’’ etc., as Shakespeare hath 
it. 

Blear-eyed mortals, how little you see 
of what is after all obvious and palpable 
enough! The whole world burns with 
deity, and to you mostly ’tis but ‘‘ the 
light of common day.’’ Nature lies be- 
fore us with all her open and ineffable 
secrets, and still we view her ‘*‘ common 
forms with unanointed eyes,’’ until the 
secr comes by with the painter’s eye and 
the poct’s heart, and we find that all the 
time we have been walking through Para- 
dise without knowing it. We see with- 
out noticing ; we hear without listening, 
And if the common faculties are thus ha- 
bitually unemployed, we need not wonder 
if the uncommon faculties are neglected 
or denied. And as long as this is so, 
those who have faculties will either hold 
their tongues or cunningly exploit them, 
or feign that they have them or have them 
not, fora purpose. Now, supposing that 
here and there, say one in twenty happens 
to be so organized that he can see a shad- 
ow or a light which, to the other nineteen, 
is invisible—what would be the best way 
to prove to the other nineteen that such a 
shadow or light existed? Why, photog- 
raphy, of course, And that is just what 
Mr, Crookes (probably the greatest ana- 
lytical chemist alive), in his own way, and 
to his own satisfaction, completely estab- 
lished, what after him the late Rev. Stain- 
ton Moses verified, and what Mr. Stead is 
now laboring to confirm. It is all very 
well to poohpooh the conclusions of these 
very differently constituted but equally 
able and unimpeachable experimentalists. 
But then we have to ask the poohpoohists 
—who are you? If you are scientific, but 
so prejudiced that you will only consider 
the facts which make for your ‘* Pooh- 
pooh !’’ while imposing arbitrary ecndi- 
ions, devised with a view to making ade- 
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quate investigation or verification impossi- 
ble, what is the valne of your ‘* Pooh- 
poch’’? If you belong to that large and 
easy-going class who, without investiga- 
tion of any kind, say, ‘* All that sort of 
thing is stuff and nonsense,’’ what is the 
value of your ‘* Poohpooh’’? If on strictly 
religious grounds you shut your eyes to 
all ** ghosts’? except the Bible ghosts, 
what is the value of your ‘‘ Pochpooh” ? 
But, say some people, photography has 
been about for half a century : why is it 
that only lately ghost-photography has 
been heard of 2? Even were this so, and 
it is not, I might still reply that Mars and 
telescopes have been going on a long time, 
but only lately have we talked of the snow 
on the poles and the rectangular and par- 
allel canals ; and only very lately have we 
connected the so-called canals with the 
melting of the snow on the poles. As- 
tronomers could not even see the canals 
till Schiaparelli pointed them out, and then 
every one saw them, The application of 
electrical force (known from time im- 
memorial to reside in amber) to telegraphy 
is a thing of yesterday, and if, within fifty 
years of Daguerre’s discovery, its applica- 
tion to star and ghost-photography is so 
much as talked of, we have certainly no 
cause to complain, Let us now come to 
hard facts, which rest on evidence which 
all who are interested may verify for them- 
selves, if they choose to take the trouble. 
Certain names are usually quoted, and cer- 
tain photos usually shown in connection 
with ghost-photography. About 1873 
Hudson was much talked of. The best 
photo I have seen of his is that of an old 
man appearing to his daughter. He wears 
an old black cap and his features are 
strongly marked. The lady went with 
her daughter, and in her own mind, as a 
mental test, desired that her father should 
appear with an odd velvet cap, which he 
wore during the last weeks of his sickness, 
The test was communicated to no one. 
The ghost came out on the plate. The 
face and cap were unmistakable, 

Mumler Buguet, before Hudson, at- 
tained much notoriety. To me the most 
extraordinary photograph of Buguet is 
the form of Stainton Moses, late editor cf 
Light, the only photograph of a double, 
the subject being alive, 1 ever heard of. 
It happened on this wise : Stainton Moscs, 
who was to have accompanied his friend, 
feeling too tired, Jay down in a room at 
17 
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Paris, and apparently went to sleep, and 
his friend went alone and sat at the pho- 
tographer’s, The plate came out with the 
elearly recognized form and face of Stain- 
ton Moses—the said Moses being at the 
time in another part of Paris and quite 
unconscious of his double’s journey to the 
photographer. 

My friend, General Taylor, supplied me 
with an interesting photograph taken of a 
brother officer of his, who visited 7ncog. a 
photographer, when the form of his 
brother, eight years dead, came out on 
the plate. He had but one photo of his 
brother locked away in his trunk at home, 
I have had the opportunity of comparing 
the photo fiom the life with that of the 
dead, and the likeness is cleaily recogniza- 
ble, though the expression of the ghost’s 
face is painful. Of course, Professor 
Crookes’ photographs, which he now de- 
clines to show or talk about, owing to the 
tigid test conditions under which they 
were obtained, are the most interesting. 
Fortunately, before scientific bigotry had 
made it expedient for him to keep his re- 
searches to himself, he left arecord. The 
following interesting description of the 
phenomena are from his own pen. 

Miss Cook was the medium, that is to 
say, the person from whom when en- 
tranced the manifesting intelligence was 
supposed to collect the elements which in- 
carnated for a season into the form of the 
materialized ghost. ‘* Katie’? was the 
name of the ghost. Mr. Crookes has 
seen Miss Cook entranced at the same time 
that ‘* Katie’? was walking about the 
room. His usual method was, after ex- 
cluding all possibility of access to what 
we may call the ‘‘ Katie’’ haunted cham- 
ber, to pass a continued current of elec- 


tricity, with indicator, through the ¢n- 
tranced Miss Cook, while obseiving the 


movement of the apparition in another 
part of the room. Tothe hypothesis that 
‘* Katie’? was none other than Miss Cook 
herself, Professor Crookes replies thus : — 
** * Katie’s’ skin is perfectly smooth to 
touch and sight, while on Miss Cook’s 
neck is a large blister distinctly visible and 
rough to the touch. ‘ Katie’s’ ears are 
unpierced, while Miss Cook habitually 
wears ear-rings. ‘ Katie’s’ complexion is 
very fair, Miss Cook’s is very dark, 
‘ Katie’s’ fingers are much longer than 
Miss Cook’s, ant her face is longer. Sev- 
eral little marks on Miss Covk’s face are 
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absent in ‘ Katic’s.’ Miss Cook’s hair is 
so dark as almost to appear black ; ‘ Ka. 
tie’s’ is a rich golden auburn. I traced 
the hair to the scalp, and satisfied myself 
that it actually grew there. ‘ Katie’ js 
sometimes six inches taller than Miss 
Cook.’’? The persecution which Professor 
Crookes undeiwent from his brother sci- 
entists, in consequence of chronicling and 
publishing such experiences, is now as 
much a matter of history as the Pope’s 
attack on Giordano Bruno, or the Holy 
Inguisition’s strictures on Galileo. It is, 
however, interesting to notice that the dis. 
covery of the radiometer, for which, in 
spite of the ghosts, the Royal Society 
were forced to award Crookes the gold 
medal, was indirectly due to the Profes- 
sor’s studies of those mysterious lights 
and subtle forces liberated at light and 
dark séances, phenomena which have al- 
ways been the Royal Society’s pet aversion 
and favorite object of derision. 

My readers may now expect me to dwell 
on all the possibilities of fraud, of the 
ease with which every kind of ghost can 
be introduced on all kinds of plates, in all 
sorts of ways, to hoax all sorts of people, 
or the fact that the professional ghost- 
photographers, few in number, have al- 
most without exception been suspected or 
convicted of imposture. The same charge 
ean unfortunately be made against, and 
probably brought home to, many profes- 
sional mediums. But it is an unsound 
conclusion to come to—that because gen- 
uine mediums, gifted with real powers, 
and sham mediums, without any, cheat 
alike, and notorious ghost-photographers 
deceive, and even recant under the press- 
ure of the Catholic clergy, therefore all 
psychic phenomena and all ghost-photo- 
graphs must be frauds, 

My object in writing this article is not 
to sweep the field of discussion, but to 
show that there is something to be said on 
the other side in favor of ghosts, and even 
ghost-photographers. I want to plead, 
without dogmatism or bigotry, for sus- 
tained and careful inquiry, until we have 
secured the facts upon which we can alone 
be entitled to reason. I should like to 
ask seriously, whether even now we have 
or have not secured those facts? The 
time for this question has plainly come. 
The whole press is in a fever about it. 
Society is riddled through and through 
with occultism. Orthodox science itself 
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is beginning to tremble and vacillate in 
the old arm-chairs of its old-fashioned 
dogmatism, and seems forced to admit 
reluctantly that those hundreds of men, 
distinguished in philosophy, chemistry, 
psychology, medicine, literature, and art 
—even comprising those who have given 
in their adhesion to quantities of abnor- 
mal phenomena—cannot be all fools and 
liars. But worse, for unbelievers, remains 
behind. It seems now that, without re- 
sorting to some hypothesis of unexplored 
forces, directed by unknown laws, and 
producing incalculable phenomena, scien- 
tific discovery itself is likely to be ham- 
pered ; all which things are to me hopeful 
signs of the times, and, I should think, 
must greatly embolden those who believe, 
as 1 do, in the infinite, and as yet unex- 
plored, resources of nature and human na- 
ture, to speak out that which they do 
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know, and testify to the things which 
their eyes have seen. 

The relation of ghostlore to Christian 
theology, or at least to the religion of 
Christ (which is not always quite the same 
thing), is too interesting but too vast a 
subject for me to touch upon at the close 
of this article. Let me, however, say that 
nothing contained in either the facts or 
the speculations here put forward is in 
conflict with the real teaching of Jesus 
Christ. This I should like to show on 
some future occasion. And let me further 
add, for the comfort of the weak-kneed 
and sincerely alarmed, that nothing which 
the Almighty has permitted to be true in 
the world of physical phenomena can pos- 
sibly be unlawful to know, or be opposed 
to religion, or at variance with any other 
kind of truth, physical or spiritual, sacred 
or profane.—Fortnightly Review. 


THE TSAR ALEXANDER III, 


“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 


BY E. B. 


Tue Tsar Alexander III. is probably 
the least known monarch in Europe. Like 
certain stupendous masses of matter that 
move afar off in the heavenly void, his 
influence is gauged by the disturbances 
felt in our own system, while his chaiac- 
ter, movements, and affinities are mattcrs 
of mere conjecture, rather than subjects 
of positive knowledge. Under these cir- 
cumstances, every ray of light let in upon 
his life should be welcomed with grati- 
tude ; and, as a sketch of him appeared 
some time ago in a popular periodical, 
I owe it, perhaps, to my readers to lay 
before them, in brief outline, the salient 
features of the portrait. Stripped of the 
ornate eloquence of the enthusiastic artist, 
they are as follows : 


“The Tsar feareth God and loveth his peo- 
ple, and he chastiseth with a rod of irona 
multitude of his servants who do likewise, 
In the days before his kingship he could not 
say unto Wisdom, ‘Thou art my sister,’ nor 
unto Understanding, ‘Thou art my kins- 
woman ;’ but he might have truly said, ‘ Be 
thou my wife,’ for there was no relationship 
betwixt them. Since he was anointed king 
he is become as a shining light to all his peo- 
ple ; and his kingdom containeth many mill- 
ions of men and women who cannot discern 
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between*their right hand and their left hand, 
and much cattle. His power extendeth to the 
uttermost ends of the land, and his nod is 
obeyed with fear and trembling ; and he can- 
not accomplish the good that he hath con- 
ceived in his heart, and must needs do the 
evil that he loatheth as hateful in the sight of 
God. His bowels yearn upon all his people 
alike, even as the sun shineth upon the evil 
and the good, and rain falleth on the just and 
on the unjust ; and he smiteth sorely the chil- 
dren of Judah, for that they were injudicious 
in the choice of their parents, and were born 
of the seed which brought forth the Saviour 
of mankind ; and likewise on the Poles and 
Ruthenians, the Finns and the Baltic Ger- 
mans, his hand lieth heavy. As the hart 
panteth after water-brooks, so thirsteth his 
soul after truth ; and he suppressed the books 
and the writings which are records thereof, 
and waxeth wroth with them that write such. 


_He longeth to have the needs of his people 


laid bare before him, if so be that he may re- 
lieve them in his mercy; and he banished 
Madame Tsebrikova and a host of others who 
would fain make known to him the wants of 
their brethren. He searcheth out wise coun- 
sellors with diligence and understanding ; and 
he hath made friends of Jiars and false wit- 
nesses who drink iniquity like water, and to 
them he giveth heed. And death and life are 
in the power of their tongues, wherefore their 
evil-doings should not be reckoned among his 
transgressions, nor the innocent blood which 
they shed be upon his head, He knoweth in 
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his heart that there is no power but of God, 
and the enemies of God are an abomination 
in his sight ; and he made a covenant with 
the seed of Beelzebub in the land of the Gaul, 
with them which said in their hearts, ‘ There 
is no God, neither should there be any king,’ 
He charged all his people, saying, ‘ Walk ye in 
the way of the Lord ;’ and against the Stun- 
dists and the Baptists, and all them that do 
what seemeth good to the Lord is his anger 
kindled, and he casteth them into outer dark- 
ness, where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. In like manner he executeth fury upon 
Lutherans, and bendeth his bow against Bud- 
dhists ; the temples of Catholics he hath razed 
tv the ground, and Baptist prayer-houses he 
hath demolished ; but theatres and dens of 
iniquity he openeth on the Sabbath, sharing 
with the owners thereof the spoils of their 
iniquity. Verily, the Tsar is a just man ; and 
English Puritans should rejoice with exceed- 
ing joy that he hath been anointed with the 
oil of gladness over his fellows.” * 

In reading this sketch, the subject of it 
might well have exclaimed with Job, 
‘* Have pity upon me, O ye, my friends !’’ 
For along number of years I have enjoyed 
innumerable opportunities of observing 
the Tsar, and verifying my observations 
in the light of the personal experience of 
those near and dear to him, and my im- 
pression is that he is neither a knave nor 
a fool, a criminal nor a hero, but a well- 
meaning unit of one of the innumerable 
crowds that do not dress in fustian, one 
to whom Nature has denied the rich men- 
tal equipment of the average Russian, and 
upon whom education has failed to bestow 
the compensating accomplishments of a 
constitutional monarch, To compare h'm 
to an intelligent English gentleman, and 
then to shriek over the most consistent of 
his actions for which an English gentle- 
man would be sent to a Junatic asylum or 
a prison, is scarcely logical, and certainly 
not artistic, for instead of a portrait it 
gives us a caricature, The Emperor of 
Russia is not a double personality com- 
posed of an unbending Puritan and an 
easy-going Russian ; he is a harmonious 
whole whose disposition and character 
have their root in the psychological pecu- 
liarities of the race and the individual. 
He has committed one, and only one, car- 
dinal mistake, more disastrous to his peo-~ 
ple than any crime. A firm believer in 
the miraculous, he confidently expected 
to be regenerated by the Sacramentf of 
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Coronation, as Faust was metamorphosed 
by the magical draught of Mephistopheles, 
and fancied that the dull-plodding officer 
of yesterday would find himself endowed 
to-day with all the qualities of mind and 
heart needed by one whose irresponsible 
will was to become the sole law of one 
hundred millions of men, It was as if the 
tender Polydoros, buckling on his brother 
Ilector’s armor, and having quaffed a 
draught of the water of Xanthus, should 
have set out single-handed to encounter 
the mighty Achilles. To accuse him of 
any specific mistake in the art of govern- 
ing is as reasonable as it would be to set 
an honest village blacksmith to repair a 
lady’s chronometer, and then give techni- 
cal names to the simple process by which 
he shatters it into fragments ; or to at- 
tribute the failure of a town tailor to suc- 
ceed as a farmer in Australia to his fond- 
ness for certain erroneous theories of the 
‘ science of geoponics,’’ 

The Tsar, like the bulk of his couutry- 
men, is a believer in the continuous inter- 
ference of Providence with the course of 
human events, in the divine missions of 
men and women, in modern prophecies, 
miracles, voices, and visions; and his be- 
lief in his own special mission as God’s 
vicegerent is of the nature of Tertullian’s 
faith, which, having fed upon all accessi- 
ble impossibilities, waxed stronger and 
eraved for more. And this is the teal 
clew to his character, the source of his 
strength and weakness. In other words, 
the unity in this bewildering multiplicity, 
the cement that knits together the frag- 
ments of this curious psychological mosaic, 
is a mistaken religious sense of duty based 
upon an exaggerated sense of imporiance. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch, not having 
become heir-apparent to the throne before 
his twenty-first year, was not brought up 
to the calling of monarch any more than 
he was trained to the profession of sur- 
gery. The ré/e for which Nature, grace, 
and education had fitted him could be 
equally well played by any one of a mill- 
ion ‘supers’? on the world’s stage, and 
his consciousness of his shortcomings, be- 
fore his coronation, was as keen as that 
of the inebriated Irishman who declared 
himself sober enough to know that he was 
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not sober. His elder brother’s death, 
which the nation viewed as the finger of 
cruel fate, he regarded with awe as that 
of a paternal Providence shaping his des- 
tiny ; and bowing before the inscrutable 
decree which thus marked him out as the 
Pope of a vast empire and the autocrat of 
a national Church, he wisely left the puz- 
ziing question of ways and means to be 
worked out by Omnipotence, which alone 
could grapple with the insoluble problem. 

In person the Tsar is powerfully built, 
strong and muscular ; in his younger days 
he was able to bend a bar of iron across 
his knees, or to burst in a strong door 
with his shoulder, He possesses one of 
those heavy unwieldy figures whose awk- 
ward movements, resulting largely fiom 
morbid self-consciousness and consequent 
shyness, no callisthenics could subdue to 
the easy bearing which characterizes the 
ordinary man of the world, His usual 
manner is cold, constrained, abrupt, and 
so suggestive of churlishness as often to 
deprive spontaneous favors of the honey 
of friendship for the sake of which they 
were accorded. All the forces of his being 
seem to have retreated from the centres 
to the fastnesses of flesh and bone, muscle 
and sinew, producing that lack of emo- 
tional warmth and intellectual vigor which 
marks the mendicant Gray Friar of Na- 
ture, whose appearance suggested to Alfieri 
the picturesque expression, la pianta 
umanda, 

A story is told of ithe Emperor before 
he had yet become heir-apparent which, 
although vouched for by ex-Ministers and 
courtiers, I cite merely for the light it 
throws on the impression which his men- 
tal capacities made at that time upon com- 
petent judges, Shortiy after he had been 
appointed tutor to the two Grand Dukes, 
M. Pobedonostseff, now the trusted coun- 
sellor of the Tsar, penned a letter to his 
friend, Admiral Shestakoff, in which he 
describes the occupations and progress of 
his imperial pupils. After having des- 
canted in enthusiastic terms on the mar- 
vellous talents of the elder brother, the 
Russian Fénelon struck a minor key in his 
allusions to the present Tsar, regretting 
that ‘‘our darling dove’’ (nasch goloo- 
booshka) had been so sadly misused by 
Nature, who sent-him into the world with 
the shabbiest of intellectual outfits. 
Whether the story be true or false, the 
personal appreciation that underlies it is 
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acquiesced in by all the preceptors of the 
Grand Duke, who was considered, as was 
David Hume by his mother, to be ‘‘a 
fine, good natured cratur, but uncommon 
wake-minded ;’’ so that if Heaven's gifts 
to kings be at all commensurate with their 
genuine needs, Alexander IIL. can scarcely 
be accused of exaggeration for holding that 
few monarchs have such good cause as he 
to be grateful for the sacramental rite of 
coronation. But whatever change was 
effected on that memorable day must be 
taken to be as mysterious as the sacramen- 
tal methods that produced it ; for none of 
his Ministers, beginning with Count Igna- 
tieff and ending with M. Vyschnegradsky, 
entertains the slightest doubt that even at 
the present day the mental are of an or- 
dinary Russian farmer is quite sufficient to 
measure the curve of the intellectual circle 
of his ruler. 

The Tsar’s moral staple consists mainly 
of negative virtues which leave the imsgi- 
nation cold. There are no white-hot pas- 
sions, no headstrong vices, no noble en- 
thusiasms which distinguish the born ruler 
of men. His attitude is usually quiescent ; 
his passivity frequently Buddhistic ; and 
whenever the spirit bloweth upon him as 
it listeth, it puffeth up quite as often as 
it moves and inspirits. Truly it is well 
for many human beings—and the Tsar is 
one of the multitude—that, in spite of 
the contrary assertion of the German mys. 
tic, character is something very different 
from destiny. 

Those who accuse the Emperor of cruel- 
ty wrong the man and misconstrue his acts. 
It would be as reasonable to prosecute for 
assault and battery the good-natured 
American who, having belabored a sup- 
posed burglar for a quarter of an hour in 
the dark, was painfully .shocked to dis- 
cover, when the light was brought in, that 
he had grievously disfigured a friendly 
neighbor who had courageously stolen into 
the premises to save him from an imag- 
inary assault. The Russian Tsar has not 
yet had the search-light turned upon his 
actions, or perhaps his visual nerve needs 
purging with euphrasy and rue to render 
it sensitive to the rays ; but his intentions 
have never been called in question by 
those who are competent to sit in judg- 
ment upon his conduct. He has granted 
their lives to many men who risked them 
in dastardly attempts to take his; and, 
incredible though it may seem, it was 
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owing to his personal interference that 
Madame Tsebrikova was not deported to 
the mines of Siberia. There are depths 
of tenderness in his soul which even most 
of his Ministers do not suspect, and, if 
his people are none the better for them, 
the fault cannot be entirely laid upon his 
shoulders, but must be added to the 
mountains of wrong that will never be 
rightly apportioned till we have solved the 
problem of the origin of evil. 

In the midst of congenial surroundings, 
and with such mental and moral equip- 
ment, the wasting or development of which 
was left pretty much to chance, Alexander 
Alexandrovitch was trained to the profes- 
sion of arms. The story of his youth is 
that of most Grand Dukes of that day and 
this, and is contained in a wearisome rec- 
ord of reviews, races, routs, balls, and 
those freaks of fashionable folly which 
modern modesty is wont to desciibe by 
the euphemism of sowing wild oats. The 
young Grand Duke never posed as a saint, 
and possessed little claim to the aurevle ; 
but the effects of temperament are some- 
times similar to the fruits of virtue, and, 
dull and phlegmatic as he was, with the 
** melancholy jnices redundant all over,”’ 
his propensities never assumed the form 
of passions, and his sins never acquired 
the peculiar deep shade connoted by the 
epithet Oriental. 

When Professors Solovieff and Pobedo- 
nostseff were entrusted with the education 
of his elder brother, he was aliowed to 
wander at will over the pastures of knowl- 
edge, and to take in as much of the intel- 
lectual pabulum as he knew how to as- 
similate. But, being neither quick of ap- 
prehension nor avid of learning, he prof- 
ited little by the best of what his teachers 
were prepared to give him. They influ 
enced his tastes more profoundly than they 
illumined his intellect, and ever after he 
felt and displayed a lively interest in what 
may be termed the romance of Russian 
history, and a fatal fondness for questions 
of theology which has since proved so 
disastrous to many of his most devoted 
subjects. 

But it was his natural qualities rather 
than any acquired dispositions, that sug- 
gested the two nicknames by which he is 
still popularly known in his own country, 
Most monarchs are subjected to this old- 
world custom of second baptism. The 
sobriquets of the Emperor of Germany, 
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when communicated to him some time 
ago, were found to be of a nature to tickle 
his fancy or gratify his self-love. Those 
which cleave to his Russian brother are 
characteristic of physical peculiarities, and 
therefore less flattering, The massive 
build, the slow tempo, the enormous 
strength, the upward scowl which does 
duty for a glance, the side gait, awkward 
bearing, and bovine butting of the head, 
suggested ‘‘ bullock” as a term of endear- 
ment which his father first conferred upon 
him in his childhood, and his people al- 
tered to ‘* bull’’ after his accession to the 
throne. It still alternates with ‘* butcher,”’ 
of which, however, it is regarded merely 
as the synonym. 

Contemporary history the Grand Duke 
studied in the most Liberal text-book of the 
day—the once famous Golos newspaper. 
Its proprietor found in him a willing and 
powerful protector against the Censor- 
General, Grigorieff, who, desirous to pro- 
mote the success of its rival (the Vovoie 
Vremya), frequently suspended it for 
weeks and months on the flimsiest of pre- 
texts. To my own knowledge, arbitrary 
sentences of this kind were several times 
reversed or mitigated owing to the per- 
sonal intercession of the heir-apparent, 
who professed to relish the plain speaking 
of that journal. Indeed, his utterances 
upon some of the burning questions of the 
day were of the frank and sweeping kind 
which would, at the present moment, en- 
danger the liberty of an ordinary citizen ; 
and his political leanings were generally 
assumed to be Liberal enough to clash 
with the system of government pursued 
by his father’s advisers, General Timasheff 
and Count D. Tolstoi. This belief was 
sufficiently probable, seeing that he drew 
his facts from the chronicle and his com- 
mentaries from the leaders of the Golos. 
The impressions made upon his mind by 
later events, and the paramount influence 
of M. Pobedonostseff produced a radical 
change in all his political notions, and 
from the attitude of Tsar-Pope which he 
thereupon adopted he has never yet ap- 
preciably swerved. 

Alexander III. has never regarded his 
kingly office as anything but a heavy bur- 
den which personal inclination as well as 
common prudence imperatively urged him 
to shake off ; and he richly deserves all 
the credit attaching to the mistaken sense 
of religious duty with which he struggled 
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against the former, and the manly courage 
which he successfully opposed to the lat- 
ter. His own modest ambition would 
have been amply satisfied could he have 
tasted the quiet joys of family life, bring- 
ing up his children in the warm sunshine 
of his affection, and giving them the best 
education he knew of. He never coveted 
a crown, and when he found himself in 
possession of the heaviest crown in Eu- 
rope, he placed his head under it with the 
melancholy resignation of the condemned 
criminal holding his head under the fatal 
noose, ‘It’s awfully hard lines that I, 
of all others, should become Emperor of 
Russia,’’ was his remark, soon after it had 
become an accomplished fact. Nor would 
he have ever consented to accept the ré/e, 
had not his conscience been drugged by 
the soothing delusion that he had been 
specially chosen by God, like Saul and 
David, and a mission imposed upon him 
compared to which that of Moses himself 
shrivels into insignificance. It was then 
that he manfully resolved to go through 
life with the cares and burdens of royalty 
as a private individual with his hump or 
his goitre. Sceptics may smile at his in- 
terested credulity, but unbiassed historians 
will bear in mind that this consoling belief 
was, at least outwardly, shared by atheis- 
tic Ministers like Count D. Tolstoi, was 
enlarged upon and propagated by arch- 
bishops and metropolitans, and was cor- 
roborated by servile theologians who point- 
ed to his miraculous escape from death at 
Borki, as a proof of his special vocation 
cabalistically foretold by the Prophets of 
the Old Testament. Nor would it be easy 
to conceive anything more tragic than the 
results of this courage and resignation, as 
they appear to the eye of the uninterested 
spectator. It is as if a patriot were to 
set fire to the fuse communicating with a 
powder magazine beneath a citadel, in the 
hope of annihilating the enemy, but by 
some fatal mischance blows up his own 
family, his country’s soldiers, and the king 
whom he would have died to save ; and 
to crown all preserves his own life, unde- 
servedly losing honor and reputation in 
the eyes of his nearest and dearest friends, 

The Tsar’s daily habits of life are those 
of a Pope rather than of a secular mon- 
arch, his relaxations those of a prisoner 
rather than of a potentate. When resid- 


ing at Gatchino he generally rises at seven 
A.M., whereas few noblemen in the capital 
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leave their beds much before midday ; 
and I am personally acquainted with two 
who rise with the regularity of clockwork 
at three o’clock every day. He then takes 
a quiet stroll in the uninteresting, well- 
watched palace park, returns to early 
breakfast, and engages in severe manual 
labor as a preparation for the official work 
of the day, The latter consists mainly in 
the reading and signing of enormous piles 
of edicts, ukases, Jaws, and reports, all of 
which he conscientiously endeavors to un- 
derstand. Upon the margins of these 
documents he writes his decision or his 
impressions with a frankness and abandon 
which laughs prudence and propriety to 
scorn, Those who maintain that he is 
kept in complete or even partial ignorance 
of the cruel measures adopted in his name, 
or else that his boasted love of his people 
is but the varnish of hypocrisy, are as 
much astray in the matter of fact as in 
their appreciation. Cold-blooded cruelty 
or savage hatred is not the corrmct name 
of the motives that inspired the slaughter 
of the Amalekites by Saul, or the autos de 
Je of Arbues de Epila ; and it should not 
be forgotten that there is a moral ailment 
called a false conscience, the effect of 
which is to poison the action without 
vitiating its source, ‘‘ Men never do 
wrong so thoroughly and so cheerfully,” 
says Pascal, ‘‘ as when they are obeying 
the promptings of a false principle of con- 
science.’’ To fancy, therefore, as many 
English optimists do, that the Emperor 
needs only to be informed of the facts in 
order to repeal the cruel laws and remodel 
the system of government which is ruining 
his people, is as reasonable as to delude 
one’s self with the pleasing notion that an 
illiterate peasant needs but a pair of spec- 
tacles in order to enable him to read his 
Bible. 

Thee remarks which the Tsar thus jots 
down on the margin of the documents 
submitted for his consideration, are prob- 
ably more characteristic of the man than 
all his fragmentary conversations with his 
Ministers and courtiers ; although it would 
be a mistake to attribute to this fact the 
custoin of glazing everything he thus pens 
and carefully preserving it in the imperial 
archives for the edification of future gen- 
erations. He writes down the thoughts 
suggested by what he reads just as they 
occur, employing the picturesque phrase- 
ology in which they embody themselves, 
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And the former are not always very cor- 
rect nor the latter very refined. ‘* They 
are a set of hogs’ is a phrase that recurs 
more frequently than most. ‘‘ What a 
beast he is !’’ is another (ekaya skotina). 
The account of a fire, of a failure of the 
crops, of a famine, or of some other ca- 
lamity, is almost invariably commented 
upon in the one stereotyped word, ‘‘ dis- 
couraging”’ (neyooteshitelno), and so fre- 
quently has this brief commentary been 
written on the most important reports, 
that a Minister once remarked that if the 
fingers of fate were to write on the wall 
of the Anitshkoff Palace what they are 
reported to have written on that of Bel- 
shazzar, the Russian monarch could not 
withstand the temptation of scribbling 
under it the customary gloss: neyoote- 
shitelno, Two years have not elapsed 
since he wrote a very disparaging remark 
on the margin of a document prepared by 
his own Imperial Council, the results of 
which threatened to prove more serious 
than he had reason to anticipate : ‘‘ The 
Council thought to trick me, but they 
sha’n’t.” The members of that body, 
which consists of men who have occupied 
the highest posts in the empire, were 
highly indignant when they heard of the 
libel, and threatened to strike work unless 
the words were expunged. The Grand 
Duke Michael, who is President of the 
Council, was requested to lay the matter 
before his Majesty ; but the Tsar’s uncle 
shrank from the crime implied in such 
disrespectful presumption; whereupon 
State Secretary Polovtseff mustered up the 
needful courage, and explained matters to 
the Emperor, who asked, ‘‘ Well, and 
what do they want done?’ ‘‘ That your 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
order that the words should not be glazed 
over nor preserved in the imperial archives, 
lest they should be endowed with’an in- 
vidious species of immortality.’’ ‘‘ What 
rot !’’ exclaimed the Tsar (kakoy vzdor) 
smiling ; ‘* however, I'll have the words 
strack out ;’’ and the libellous gloss dis- 
appeared. 

Lunch is always served at one o’clock, 
and consists of three courses, including 
soup, in the preparation of which Russian 
cookery is far ahead of that of the rest of 
Europe. After lunch the Emperor takes 
his recreation in the park, walking or 
working, conversing with the members of 
his family or with General Richter, Gen- 
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eral Tsherevin, or one of his adjutants, 
He generally reads the newspapers at this 
time of the day—viz., the Grashdanin 
and the Moscow Gazette (the Novoie 
Vremya, which is presented to him each 
day on special paper, he rarely honors 
with a glance), and listens to the reading 
of the summary of the previous day’s 
news, which consists of extracts from the 
Kiussian and foreign papers selected by 
officials and copied out in a calligraphic 
hand on the finest paper in the empire, 
Besides these précis, one of foreign, the 
other of home news, he takes a keen de- 
light in hearing the gossip and scandal of 
the fashionable world of the capital, and 
not one of his courtiers possesses the 
profitable talent of seasoning it with such 
spicy anecdotes and uncharitable but 
piquant innwendoes as General Tsherevin, 
who is known as the Tsar’s jester. 
Recreation over, the Emperor gives 
audience to those Ministers whose reports 
are due on that day, discusses the matters 
laid before him, and reads over the edicts 
drawn up for his signature, signing them 
or putting them aside for future consider- 
ation, At eight p.m., dinner, consisting 
of four courses, isserved en famille, After 
dinner the Tsar takes tea in the private 
apartments of the Empress, where he in- 
variably appears in a check blouse and 
leather belt, which would impart a rude 
shock to the notions of Court etiquette 
prevalent in most European countries, 
The Emperor takes a visible delight in 
manual labor, which, in his case, is a 
physical necessity no less than a favorite 
pastime. He unhesitatingly puts his hand 
to any kind of work that has to be done, 
but his usual occupation is to fell huge 
trees, saw them into planks, plane them, 
and generally prepare them for the cab- 
inet-maker. In winter the gardeners have 
strict orders not to clear away the snow 
from the avenues and walks in the park, 
which is invariably left for his Majesty, 
who, attired in a short gray jacket (to0- 
shoorka), shovels it up into enormous 
mounds, and then transfers it to a cart. 
It occasionally happens, when he cannot 
complete the task he had set himself within 
the time at his disposal, that his children 
lend him their assistance, and cart away 
the snow to a remote part of the grounds. 
Gatchino is a dull, dreary, dingy place 
for any man to retire to, especially in 
spring or autumn; and to enhance its 
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natural drawbacks, the Emperor, moved 
by peculiar notions of his own, has chosen 
the very worst suite of apartments in the 
palace to live in: a range of small low 
rooms on the entresol, the ceilings of 
which he has no difficulty in touching 
with his hands. The lack of air in these 
apartments has more than once proved 
prejudicial to the health of the Empress 
during a spell of indisposition ; but she 
would never listen to the advice of the 
doctors to move away from her consort 
into more spacious apartments, 

All the clouds that lower over the house 
of the Romanoffs seem to gather and con- 
dense over the Winter Palace, of which 
the T'sar has a superstitious horror, He 
never passes a night there. Even when 
residing in the Anitshkoff Palace he seems 
and feels considerably out of his element, 
for the even tenor of his life is broken by 
balls, official receptions, visits to various 
institutions, and other uncongenial oceu- 
pations. He never dines when staying in 
town, unless the necessity of entertaining 
foreign princes or diplomatists imposes a 
duty which is also a discomfort. At half- 
past one he lunches, four courses being 
served instead of three, and at seven par- 
takes of cold refreshments, after which he 
generally visits the theatre, which consti- 
tutes the only compensation afforded him 
by city life for the inconveniences it com- 
pels him to endure. He rarely misses a 
chance of visiting one of the imperial the- 
atres, where he appreciates good acting, 
and manifests his appreciation after the 
traditional manner of plebeians ; and al- 
though he frequently encourages the Kus- 
sian, and occasionally the French, drama 
by his presence, neither of the two affords 
him such genuine pleasure as the opera. 
After the theatre he never partakes of the 
tea and refreshments which are always 
served to the other members of the family, 
but retires to rest as soon as possible. 

Tasks of manual Jabor are much more 
difficult to find in the city than in the 
country, and he sometimes has recourse to 
curious makeshifts in order to satisfy his 
desire. Three years ago, for instance, he 
undertook to contribute his share in pre- 
paring the apartments of the Anitshkoff 
Palace for winter residence. Previous to 
that time the work of hanging the pictures 
used to be entrusted to a specialist in 
town, whose charge was seven roubles a 
picture (about 14s.). That year, how- 
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ever, he hung them all to his own satis- 
faction and that of the other membcrs of 
the imperial family, refusing all assistance 
except that of a workman of the palace, 
named Sokoloff. Assoon as the task was 
accomplished, the Tsar remarked with a 
smile ; ‘ This is the first money I have 
earned in my life.” Had he learned the 
truth, he would have been astonished to 
discover how small was the equivalent of 
his labor in monev ; for the wages of 
Sokoloff and the cost of the materials, in- 
struments, ete., had well-nigh absorbed 
all that he fancied he had saved. 

But in spite of all his occupations, phys- 
ical and mental, he has ample time to 
brood over his imperial Joneliness, and 
sigh for the quiet pleasures of private life 
which he is destined never to know again. 
Surrounded by a host of unscrupulous flat- 
terers, and a limited circle of intimate as- 
sociates, he possesses no genuine friends ; 
and costly experience has taught him that 
the most solemn statements of his most 
trusted advisers require to be largely dis- 
counted on the score of interest, uncon- 
scious bias, or at least that difference of 
standpoint between him and them which 
results from training and education ; and 
he is naturally irritated to think that he 
possesses no standard by which to measure 
the deviation. Nor is this all; isolated 
from the rest of mankind, like a modern 
Dejoces, he is effectually hindered by the 
non-conductors which are to be found at 
all points of possible contact with his sub- 
jects from enjoying the kingly luxury of 
doing good by design. Even his brothers, 
cousins, and other relations are never at 
their ease in his presence, and are far 
more afraid of correcting an error or giv- 
ing utterance to an unpalatable statement 
of fact than the meanest of his subjects. 
The atmosphere of human sympathy is 
thus exhausted by a raoral air-pump from 
the State apartments, which are in conse- 
quence ‘* filled with worse than vacancy,”’ 
and, ‘* pinnacled dim in the intense in- 
ane,’’ the Tsar feels faint and languishes 
for the love which becomes his only in 
the narro® circle of his family. Many an 
afterncon he presses his sorrowful face 
against the window-pane of his apartment 
in the Anitshkoff Palace, and looks out 
wistfully at the broad stream of humanity 
as it ebbs and flows along the Nevsky 
Prospekt, and envies the unenviable lot of 
the humblest of his subjects. When his 
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Ministers and courtiers come to pay him 
their respects before setting out for their 
estates in summer, fancy’s pictures of pas- 
toral pleasures and rural quiet come to him 
with the lure of glorious freedom, and he 
has more than once remarked to the de- 
parting official: ‘‘ Ah, how I, too, long 
to bury myself in the country, and live on 
an estate! I envy you your happiness ;”’ 
while other sayings of his are almost iden- 
tical with Jeremiah’s exclamation : ‘‘ Oh 
that I had in the wilderness a lodging- 
place of wayfaring men !’’ Truly, it isa 
bitter pastime to peer wistfully at happi- 
ness through the eyes of other men. 

Whatever the Tsar’s faults, even the 
strictest censor will admit that, from a 
man who holds thus tenaciously on to a post 
of suffering and danger in the silent man- 
liness of grief, in the belief that he is per- 
forming a duty to his people and his God, 
it is impossible to withhold the tribute of 
respect reserved for the noble and the 
brave. 

The Tsar’s intellectual occupations are 
not nearly so fatiguing as his physical la- 
bors, and his reading is less varied and ex- 
tensive than that of many of the ladies 
who frequent his court. Besides the two 
newspapers already named, and two his- 
torical reviews,* he confines his reading to 
Russian, Freach, and English novels. 
Among the novelists of his own country 
he prefers Count Tolstoi, little though he 
relishes him asa preacher. Music has a 
soothing effect upon him, as it had upon 
Saul, but, like Kant, he displays a par- 
ticular fondness for loud music. He him- 
self plays the trombone with as much suc- 
cess as any specialist in his military band, 
and occasionally organizes quartettes at the 
palace, in which he takes an active part 
with his favorite instrument. His love 
for the fine arts is moderately developed, 
and is excelled by the correct taste which 
he has uniformly displayed in all the pur- 
chases of pictures he has ever effected at 
home or abroad. 

For science the Tsar has no appreciative 
organ. Russian history, where it merges 
into romance—the Russian history painted 
by Repin and dramatized by Count A. 
Tolstoi— possesses powerful attractions for 
a monarch the dream of whose life it is to 
resuscitate the spirit, if not the outward 





* The Russkaia Starina (Russian Antiquity), 
and Russky Arkhiv (The Russian Archives). 
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form, of the forgotten past. Such epi- 
sodes of his country’s history he reads 
with rapt interest, living the life of his 
forefathers over again in imagination. THe 
encourages private theatricals in which 
historical Russian dramas are represented 
at the palace, and in the houses of Count 
Sheremetieff and Prince Volkhonsky. He 
is the president of a select historical so- 
ciety, which holds some half-dozen sittings 
in the palace every year, where he sol- 
emnly rings a bell, commands silence for 
a paper, and encourages original research 
on the part of invertebrate courtiers like 
M. Bytschkoff, whose self-assurance would 
induce them to set up for astronomers to- 
morrow were that science raised to the 
level of an imperial pastime.  In_ his 
capacity as an historian he allows himse'f 
the rare luxury of protecting people and 
writings that he would have unhesitatingly 
condemned as a monarch, It was thus 
that, in the teeth of his censors and his 
Ministers, he insisted on permitting the 
first volume of Bilbassoff’s ‘‘ History of 
Catherine II.’’ to be published, instead 
of having it chopped to pieces on Holi- 
day’s Island; but the laudable feeling 
which impelled Shem and Japheth to 
cover their father’s nakedness got the bet- 
ter of his love of historical truth when the 
remarkable revelations of the second vol- 
ume appeared, and he unhesitatingly hand- 
ed it over to the hangman. Other con- 
siderations, which had little to do with 
science or history, prompted him to re- 
move the ban of censure from the Kreut- 
zer Sonata of Tolstoi, and to regret the 
indulgence shortly after he had granted it. 

Physical and psychological causes suffi- 
ciently explain the Emperor’s aversion 
from dancing, balls, and other ‘‘ social 
functions’? which he occasionally mani- 
fests in ways that are highly distasteful to 
his pleasure-loving courtiers. His loath- 
ing for everything suggestive of the pomp 
and pageantry of imperial courts, and for 
what might be termed the esthetics of 
every-day life, would qualify him—were 
talent not also an essential qualification— 
to vie with Julian in composing a modern 
Misopogon. THe eagerly avails himself of 
every plausible pretext to curtail the num- 
ber of court balls, which at the best of 
times is strictly limited to the indispensa- 
ble, while to such magnificent entertain- 
ments as he does give every guest must 
bring his own amusement, much as lish 
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scholars of former generations were wont 
to bring each his sod of turf to heat the 
tumbledown schoolhouse. The Emperor’s 
observance of early hours has found but 
little favor among his subjects, and while 
at court balls supper begins at about half- 
past twelve A.M., and the apaitments are 
deserted before two, this meal is seldom 
served before three or half-past three at 
the entertainments given by M. Polovtseff, 
Prince Volkhonsky, or Countess Klein- 
michel. 

These quiet tastes have influenced his 
action in matters of infinitely greater im- 
portance than court entertainments ; thus 
he displays a very languid interest in mili- 
tary manceuvres and reviews, and he abol- 
ished the famous institution of the May 
reviews where Guardsmen and Cossacks 
bravely vied with each other, and witched 
the world with noble horsemanship ; and 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
officers of the Guards are extremely dis- 
contented with a Commander-in Chief 
who no longer takes a delight in the cir- 
cumstance of glorious war. 

In this connection the Tsar has been 
frequently accused of cowardice—an in- 
dictment to which, it must be admitted, 
many undeniable facts lend a strong color- 
ing of probability. Thus it has been al- 
leged in support of the charge that he sel- 
dom drives about the city alone, and when 
not escorted by a body of Cossacks is in- 
variably accompanied by her Majesty the 
Empress. His profound seclusion at 
Gatchino, where for a considerable period 
he hid himself even from the bulk of his 
vwn oflicers, likewise created a most un- 
favorable impression which is by no means 
yet removed. Again, the sight of the 
armies that guard the railway lines along 
which he happens to be travelling ; the 
elaborate system of espionage and the im- 
moral practice of employing agents provo- 
cateurs who sometiines organize the crime 
which they discover, have contributed to 
impart consistency to a charge which his 
creditable career as an oflicer should have 
amply sufficed to refute. An ézvostshik 
who was driving me one day through St. 
Petersburg a couple of years ago, was 
stopped at the entrances to four different 
streets and ordered back by the mounted 
police, because his Majesty was expected 
to pass that way. ‘“‘ Is this thoroughfare 
closed to us, too ?’’ I asked, as the police- 
man made signs to us for the fourth time 
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to retreat, ‘* Yes, your honor, it is,’’ re- 
plied the driver; ‘* the little father is a 
little timid.’’ 

Marvellous personal courage is not the 
most striking characteristic of the dynasty 
of the Romanoffs as it was of the English 
Tudors. But between this and positive 
cowardice the gradations are endless. The 
Emperor Nicholas, who was absolutely 
ignorant of fear, could face a band of in- 
surgents with the calin self-possession of a 
shepherd surveying his bleating sheep, 
Alexander III. may well be a contrast to 
his grandfather without deserving the 
epithet craven-hearted. His nerves have 
been undoubtedly shaken by the terrible 
events in which he has been a spectator 
or an actor; and one’s nerves do not im- 
plicitly obey one’s will. Any man who 
saw, as he did, his own father mutilated 
and bleeding to death ; who himself, more 
than once, narrowly escaped a similar fate ; 
whose train and carriage were blown to 
shreds ; whose wife stood trembling in 
the desolate steppe among fragments and 
corpses ; and whose bright little daughter 
threw her hands round his neck and ex- 
claimed amid sobs : ‘* O papa, now they’ ll 
come and murder us all’’—a man who has 
had such experiences as these may surely 
be acquitted of cowardice, even if his 
nerves be no longer of iron, The Em- 
peror’s aversion to ride on horseback, and 
his dread of a horse even when the animal 
is harnessed to a carriage, are phenomena 
which need not the hypothesis of coward- 
ice to render them intelligible. 

Of moral courage, the Tsar possesses 
enough for a hero or a martyr. With 
unreasoning faith in his religious mission 
he has neither fear nor misgivings for the 
consequences of his policy, and the abso- 
lute certainty of torture or death contin- 
gent upon some step which he believed 
called for by his religion or his country 
would no more affect his action than the 
buzzing of a fly. As confirmed a fatalist 
as the least instructed of his subjects, he 
would reply to a disembodied voice from 
the skies warning him of his approaching 
doom what Homer tells us Achilles an- 
swered to his immortal horses. What- 
ever his views about fatalism in the ab- 
stract, he entertains not the slightest doubt 
that in the literal sense of the word the 
hairs of his head have been numbered, 

Respect for his word, whether that word 
assumes the form of a promise, a threat, 
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or opinion, is one of the main virtues and 
faults of the Russian Emperor, whose 
dogged stubbornness often heightens, and 
sometimes wholly alters, the ethical color 
of his actions. Sudden emotion, bias, 
suggestion, lead him to form an opinion 
without anything like sufficient grounds, 
which logic and eloquence cannot move 
him to give up ; and that laudable incon- 
sistency which a more complete knowledge 
of facts or a more mature judgment en- 
joins as a duty, he abhors as a moral weak- 
ness bordering upon crime. 

Bluntness comes natural to such a man, 
and Alexander III, has a very awkward 
habit of giving reins and spur to his free 
speech, saying things which he honestly 
believes to be bitter but wholesome truths, 
the bitterness of which too frequently re- 
sults from the poison-drops of calumny 
distilled by malicious courtiers. There is 
no trace of that fine irony in his talk 
which lent a charm to the conversation of 
his father, and in a still higher degree to 
that of his grandfather. He cannot un- 
derstand, and refuses to encourage a gen- 
uine joke, while the witticisms of his jest- 
er, General Tsherevin, would often shock 
the limited sense of propriety of the Fiji 
islander. 

He is very quick to show his displeasure, 
and, being unable to prick the offender 
with a needle, has no hesitation to use a 
sledge hammer or a hobnailed boot. M. 
Semevsky, the editor of his favorite his- 
torical Review, was granted an audience 
some two or three years ago to allow him 
to thank the Emperor for an order be- 
stowed upon him for reasons which had 
nothing whatever to do with his scientific 
services or political peceadilloes—the for- 
mer consisting in his researches in the do- 
main of Russian history, and the latter 
in the tinge of Liberalism which he im- 
parted to his periodical. Yielding to par- 
donable vanity, Semevsky alluded to his 
Review as a search-light revealing the 
ideals and strivings of the past ; where- 
upon the Emperor replied with that 
brusqueness and harshness which require 
no conscious effort on his part : ‘* Unfor- 
tunately, not only of the past but of the 
present too, and I would have you to know 
that I mean to put an end to this ;’’ hav- 
ing said which he abruptly turned upon 
his heel. Turning upon his heel is an- 
other of those unlovely habits which have 
become second nature to him, Every 
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person whose chatacter or conduct he 
wishes to censure is made to feel whatever 
degree of chagrin this rude act is caleu- 
lated to provoke. Even the character of 
ambussador is no protection against this 
undignified treatment, and two years and 
a half ago, when the Italian ambassador, 
Baron Marocchetti, made three several at- 
tempts to present his new Secretary of the 
Embassy to the Emperor at a Court ball, 
he witnessed three different gyrations of 
his Majesty, and deserved the success he 
obtained by braving a fourth. 

The Emperor has been severely blamed 
for treating cleverness as if it were a crime, 
and for shunning those persons supposed 
to be endowed with it as if they had been 
guilty of double-dealing. The cause of 
this, however, is not far to seek, and it is 
not merely a cause, but something very 
like a justification. No man has greater 
need of honest counsellors than the mon- 
arch who furthers or blights the well-being 
of millions of his people according as he 
has been told the truth or a falsehood ; 
and few men have ever been lied to with 
greater effrontery or more disastrous effects 
than the present Emperor of Russia. Once 
a firm believer in the Golos newspaper, he 
afterward allowed himself to be persuaded 
that all its facts, figures, and appreciations 
were utterly false, and that neither ebul- 
lient patriotism nor subjective veracious: 
ness could be pleaded for those who propa- 
gated them ; and it was without the faint- 
est trace of compunction that he consented 
to the decree that gave its death-blow to 
that remarkable newspaper. Having put 
his trust in a Minister who was also a 
soldier, he had the chagrin to discover to 
his cost later on that ‘to that apparently 
frank soldier truth was stranger than fic- 
tion. He made a companion of another 
General, with whom during the late war 
he was wont to play interminable games 
of chess in the intervals of the battles, and 
scarcely had he placed the crown upon his 
head than he was called upon to sign the 
sentence banishing that same General to 
Siberia, for having, at the very time that 
he used to play chess with his future Sov- 
ereign, taken an active part in an infamous 
conspiracy to starve the wretched soldiers 
and put the money intended for their ra- 
tions into his pocket. Eighteen months 
ago the Emperor quashed an administra- 
tive decree unfavorable to a literary man 
whose name is a household word in Eu- 
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rope, in consequence of representations 
made and solemn promises given person- 
ally to himself by a near relative of the 
gentleman ; and six months later he dis- 
covered, under circumstances which ex- 
clude the possibility of error, that the 
statements were deliberate falsehoods and 
the promises made to be broken. An- 
other time he ordered a nobleman’s prop- 
erty to be administered by strangers, on 
the ground that the owner was mentally 
incapable of taking care of it, and had 
actually squandered a great part of it in 
mad freaks; and three weeks afterward 
he convinced himself that his autocratic 
power had been made the catspaw for 
greedy relatives eager to enrich themselves 
at the expense of a wealthy, intelligent 
and honorable but inexperienced youth, 
He has seen a trusted Minister, whose 
solid reputation tested on his persevering 
efforts to spread Orthodoxy and root out 
Catholicism, convicted of robbing widows 
and orphans of the millions destined to 
alleviate their. lot, and then commit suicide 
in order to escape from justice. He has 
had to sign the death-warrant of officers 
who, having solemnly sworn to spill their 
blood, if needs were, in defending him, 
risked their lives in a treacherous attempt 
to assassinate him. Nay, terrible as these 
experiences are, he has had still worse than 
any of them, if indeed it be true that a 
man’s worst enemies are not mere strang- 
ers; and if he had begun his reign with 
the opinion of virtue with which Brutus 
ended his Jife, one could scarcely accuse 
him of exaggerated pessimism, It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, if in the 
presence of dangers against which the 
sting of the serpent is as powerless as the 
foot of the elephant, he imitates the tor- 
toise, and retires within his shell of dis- 
trust and suspicion. He has absolute con- 
fidence in no man, and for the objects of 
his trust must look to God and the narrow 
circle of his own family. ‘* Cleverness ! 
ability !’? he one day exclaimed scorn- 
fully to M. Vyschnegradsky, when that 
gentleman proposed X. for an important 
post in the Ministry and depreciated E. as 
an honest mediocrity, ‘* we have too much 
cleverness and ability as it is. A little 
more honesty will stand us in good stead. 
I mean to appoint E.’’ And he did ap- 
point him, to the detriment of the admin- 
istration. 

The Tsar’s responsibility for the acts of 
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cruelty which disgrace his reign is the 
crux of all those special pleaders who 
would fain set him up ona high pedestal 
by the side of Marcus Aurelius and An- 
toninus Pius; for it seems as hopeless, 
with any such end in view, to deny the 
facts as to justify them, His government 
is persecuting Christianity with a ruthless 
cruelty and unrelenting perseverance wor- 
thy of the worst of Roman emperors. He 
has pulled down or closed up Roman 
Catholic churches, Jewish synagogues, and 
Baptist meeting-houses, He has banished 
Catholic priests, Lutheran pastors, Stun- 
dist preachers, He has issued edicts 
which make it penal to practise Chris- 
tianity or to worship God in spirit and in 
truth, the clauses of which, if fairly car- 
ried out, would banish to Siberia the Apos- 
tles themselves—nay, a Greater than the 
Apostles—were they to return to this earth 
and preach in the dominions of the Tsar. 
He has hounded down the Jews in a sav- 
age manner, to find a parallel to which we 
must hark back to Germany in the days 
of the Black Death. And to say that all 
this has been done unknown to him, by evil 
counsellors abusing his name, is an insult 
to the understanding of the most super- 
ficial reader. The Tsar is perfectly well 
aware of the treatment meted out to his 
Jewish and non-Jewish subjects. I have 
read letters—the original letters~which 
were written to him on the subject by 
men whom he professes to respect. I am 
personally acquainted with the Gentleman- 
of-the-Bedchamber who delivered these 
letters into his hands, and saw him peruse 
them, and I also read the reply received 
through the police, The fact is that the 
Tsar’s réle in their persecution is so far 
from being passive, that he is sometimes 
more zealous than his Ministers, A year 
ago an official was appointed to a responsi- 
ble post in the Ministry of Justice, and 
was obliged, in consequence. to appear 
before his Majesty to thank him for the 
honor ; but his prominent nose and Semit- 
ic type of features provoked such brutal 
brusqueness on the part of the Emperor 
that the unfortunate tshinounik trembled 
lest he had committed some heinous crime 
unawares. Shortly afterward the Tsar, 
addressing his Minister, remarked: ‘* That 
man X, is a scurvy Jew.’’ ‘* May it 
please your Majesty, he is an Orthodox 
Christian.’’ ‘* By race he is a Jew, and 
that comes to the same thing, and I 
























































































strongly object to appointing Jews to such 
posts,’’ insisted the Tsar sharply, and in 
atone that convinced M. Manassein that 
he had made a grave mistake by appoint- 
ing the official, That man’s career is now 
definitely closed. He will never rise a 
step higher while he lives. The Emperor 
feels quite as strongly on the subject of 
Stundists, Representations have been 
made to him over and over again by per- 
sous whose intentions it was impossible 
for him to suspect ; but he is as deaf to 
their warnings as to their entreaties. The 
Queen of Denmark made repeated at- 
tempts to influence ‘‘ Uncle Sasha ;’’ but 
she might have spent her time as profitably 
in reasoning with the Egyptian Sphinx. 
On one occasion, after her Majesty and 
her Consort had exhausted their eloquence 
and their stock of facts, the Tsar replied 
dryly : ‘‘ I, a born Russian, find it a most 
difficult task to govern my people from 
Gatchino, which, as you know, is in Rus- 
sia; and now do you really fancy that 
you, who are foreigners, can rule them 
more successfully from Copenhagen ?”’ 

But if the Tsar willingly permits, and 
deliberately approves, the inhuman acts 
complained of, can he be anything but a 
monster in human shape? He can be, 
and in fact is, something else: he isa 
well-meaning man, whose ethical level is 
a little higher than that of the bulk of his 
countrymen, who is in possession of a 
false conscience, and under the influence 
of religious mania, 

To understand a poet, Goethe tells us, 
one should visit his country ; to judge of 
a man’s conduct, one should put one’s self 
in his place. In order to know and‘com- 
prehend the Emperor of Russia we must 
do both, for his leaning and policy are the 
offspring of the union of the national 
psychology with the personal character as 
woven or warped by training and experi- 
ence. The ethics of the Russian people 
bear the same relation to those of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that the city of Kharkoff 
bears to the city of Birmingham. The 
unveraciousness born of fear ; the misery 
engendered by idleness and oppression ; 
the endurance produced by chronic hard- 
ship ; the listiessness that springs from 
fatalism, and the grotesque mixiure of 
naturalism and  supernaturalism which 
usurps the place of religion, assume shapes 
and bring forth results which have no par- 
allels in other lands. The matter-of-fact 
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modern smiles at the childlike credulity 
of his mediaval forefathers who discerned 
the finger of the Deity in the upshot of 
every petty squabble and parochial inci- 
dent of the day, oftener than Homer be- 
held the gods and goddesses of Olympus 
mingling in the battles of Trojan and 
Greek, And in this respect modern Rus- 
sians are to the contemporaries of Petrarch 
and Poggio what these are to the contem- 
poraries of Professors Huxley and Haeck- 
el. The Russian is a born idealist, and 


something more. As every genius is sup- 


posed to harbor the germs of insanity, 
which need but favorable conditions to 
blossom foith and bear fruit, so every 
Russian may be said to bear within him 
the leaven of religious mania. Their po- 
litical history and their national literature 
swarm with interesting examples; and 
unmistakable traces of this characteristic 
are discoverable in the history and litera- 
ture of the other Slavonian peoples. The 
national poet, Puschkin, had he lived 
would have become a mystic ; Dostoieff- 
sky, the Realist, rose or fell to the level 
of astreet preacher. Count Leo Tolstvi, 
Nicholas Leskoff, Gogol, Vladimir Solo- 
vieff and Khomiakoff, like the Polish 
poets, Miczkiewicz and Krasinski, are all 
theologians and mystics as well as eminent 
men of letters. It runs in the blood, so 
to say, and breaks out from time to time 
in the strangest eruptions. Hundreds of 
Christs and Virgins are being continually 
born into the world in Russia, and find 
thousands of worshippers and disciples. 
Simple rustics are caught up into the third 
heaven every week, and hear unspeakable 
words which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter. Mystic sects are being continually 
formed and dissolved like cloud pictures 
thronghout the length and breadth of the 
land ; and no more striking instance could 
be given of the power and extent of that 
mystic element over the Russian mind 
than the recent remarkable transformation 
of the most rationalistic of Russian sects 
(Stundism) which has rapidly drifted from 
cold rationalism into the vortex of eestasy, 
exaltation, and madness which distin- 
guished the Dancers of Tarento. 

Now, to this psychological charactcris- 
tic of the race, which craves for the super- 
natural in every-day life, as the morpho- 
maniac longs for his enervating drag, we 
should add, when seeking for the explana- 
tion of the Emperor’s conduct and mo- 
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tives, the indelible impressions made upon 
the individual by the memorabie events 
in which he was an actor or a spectator. 
The lightning which killed his comrade in 
the streets of the little German town 
changed the worldly minded Luther into 
a pious monk ; and the blood-curdling 
scenes by the Catherine Canal, which cul- 
minated in the tragic death of his father, 
produced a somewhat similar effect upon 
the mystically inclined Grand Duke Alex- 
ander Alexand@rovitch, His frame of 
mind when he ascended ‘the throne can 
scarcely be conceived. He was as bewil- 
dered and helpless as a man suddenly 
aroused from a profound slumber by a 


murderous onslaught of robbers. His ad- 
visers could afford him no help. They 


hopelessly contradicted each other and 
themselves. The one asked for a consti- 
tution ; another advocated the status quo ; 
his own brother pleaded for a speedy re- 
turn to the iron rule of his grandfather 
Nicholas. The air was saturated with 
treason ; the very palace was believed to 
harbor an imperial protector of assassins. 
The Emperor found himself face to face 
with an awful invisible power of darkness, 
with no one to stand between him and it, 
or to stretch out a helping hand. To 
crown all, he had no motive power within 
himself, no stimulus to action, no goal, 
and no ideal. Not one of his advisers 
rose to the level of the occasion ; not one 
had faith in himself, much Jess in his 
methods. It was under these conditions 
that his old teacher, M. Pobedonostseff, 
who had been freely inveighing against 
the Ministers as a band of ‘ idiots and 
fools,’’ on being called to the imperial 
presence, came prepared with a complete 
system of policy, a soothing religion, an 
inspiriting faith, and a glorious ideal, 
He played to perfection the part of a Sam- 
uel to the Russian monarch, He pro- 
claimed that everything had taken place 
in accordance with the inscrutable will of 
God, who had chosen the Tsar as his 
anointed servant to lead his favorite peo- 
ple out of the wilderness of sin and mis- 
ery. The halcyon days of Nicholas’s reign 
were to be brought back under infinitely 
more favorable conditions ; religion was 
to be reinstated in her place, and the Lord 
was to be ruler in the land. In a word, 
God was God, and the Tsar was His 
prophet. 

Those who can realize the almost irre- 
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sistible attractions which the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church offer to the 
suffering soul that has been drifting for 
years on the tempest-tossed ocean of sin 
and doubt, can gauge the effect produced 
upon the Emperor’s mind by the fasci- 
nating perspective that was here opened 
out before him. Having eagerly accepted 
this speculative doctrine, he conscientiously 
drew the practical consequences, and his 
government assumed the form of a theoe- 
racy as nearly as was compatible with the 
firmly established conditions of life in 
Russia. Now, it is.of the very essence of 
a theocracy to direct the consciences as 
well as to regulate the overt acts of its 
subjects, religion insensibly merging into 
politics and politics into religion, so that 
the doctrine that a subject’s soul is his 
own, is not only rank treason but damna- 
ble heresy. The possession of absolute 
truth is alleged by historians to render 
people intolerant, and what the uninitiated 
would term cruel; but until the posses- 
sors thereof have confirmed the statement, 
philosophers will reasonably decline to 
discuss it. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Tsar believes himself in 
possession of that absolute truth, and is, 
in consequence, both intolerant and cruel, 
He encouraged and rewarded a numerous 
community of Old Believers lately to 
abandon their church and do violence to 
their convictions by way of offering him a 
birthday present. He has compelled thou- 
sands of Catholics to embrace the State 
religion on the ground that their fathers 
or grandfathers ones were members of 
that church, and could never have ac- 
quired a right to abandon it. He gave 
emphatic utterance to the wish, modified 
by a doubt as to its realization, that the 
Jews, against whom he harbors a very 
strong personal prejudice, should be in- 
duced or compelled to emigrate from Rus- 
sia till not one of the hated race remained 


behind. He is pursuing the Baptists and 
the Stundists with a degree of refined 


eruelty compared to which Louis XIV.’s 
treatment of the Huguenots was humane. 
And firmly convinced that all these acts 
are the embodiment of the will of the Al- 
mighty, his astonishment is extreme at 
the indignation they arouse in the very 
people who approve the severity of Sanl 
and laud the obedience of Abraham. 
These symptoms may be characteristic 
of religious mania or political folly ; but 
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those English apologists of the Tsar who 
warmly approve autocracy in a country 
where it is alleged to be inseparable from 
theocracy, are surely bound to accept the 
natural consequences, and are put out of 
court when they appear there to object or 
complain. What Moses and Joshua ac- 
complished for the children of Israel, the 
Tsar is striving to effect for the people of 
Russia ; and if he be fully persuaded— 
and of the sincerity of his conviction there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt —that he 
is but an instrument in the hands of God 
himself, then logic compels us cither to 
approve the policy of the ruler, or to con- 
demn the entire system of government in 
these respects. Alexander III. is not one 
whit less obedient to the voice of his con- 
science than was Archbishop Laud or 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Having taken his religious ré/e thus 
seriously, the Tsar has always consistently 
endeavored, as far as possible, to hold 
the reins of power in his own hands, and 
to confine the activity of his Ministers to 
formulating his wishes in technical lan- 
guage, and to setting in motion the usual 
machinery for executing his commands. 
Although this, if feasible, would entail 
many serious inconveniences, it would 
confer an inestimable boon upon the bulk 
of his people, seeing that in Russia the 
abuse of delegated authority reaches be- 
yond the Hercules’ Pillars of the endura- 
ble. The sun itself never burns so terribly 
as the arid sand it heats, and the blind 
fury of a John the Tertible is more en- 
durable and less pernicious to the people 
at large than the continual exactions and 
interested zeal of a million greedy officials, 
But the plan is absolutely impracticable, 
and some of the obstacles that hinder its 
accomplishment sorely try his temper. 
Thus, shortly after he had ascended the 
throne he summoned his Finance Minis- 
ter, Bunge, and desired him to draw up a 
decree ordering the paper rouble to be 
treated in future as the exact equivalent of 
the gold rouble. M. Bunge replied that 
that wasimpossible. ‘‘ Not if I expressly 
command it, and am prepared to abide 
by all the consequences,’ urged the Em- 
peror. To this M. Bunge offered a re- 
spectful reply, followed by an explanation 
which bristled with technical terms that an- 
gered the monarch as O’Connell’s hypoth- 
enuses and isosceles triangles roused the 
ire of the Dublin fishwoman, At last he 
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could endure it no longer, and summarily 
dismissing his Minister, exclaimed, ‘‘ Send 
me aman who can talk Russian.”’ Whaere- 
upon M. Ostroffsky, the brother of the 
playwright, was deputed to give his Maj- 
esty a lesson in elementary finance. On 
another occasion, when a measure which 
he suggested was objected to by his Min- 
ister on the ground that it would depre- 
ciate the value of the rouble, he scornfully 
replied ; ‘‘ Lam not astockbroker-; I care 
nothing for such mercantile considera- 
tions.”” In a thousand other cases this 
desire to exercise the power he possesses 
manifests itself in acts some of which ap- 
pear overbearing or childish. In 1888 he 
made a trip from Batoum in a steamer 
commanded by Captain Radloff, whom he 
interrogated as to the rate of speed and 
the probable number of hours needed to 
complete the trip. ‘*‘ Now I want to 
reach my destination,’’ said the ‘T’sar au- 
thoritatively, ‘‘in so and so many hours. 
Do you translate that into steam and steer- 
ing.’’ ‘If the steamer were as obedient 
as | am, your Majesty,’’ returned the cap- 
tain, ‘* there would be no difficulty ; but 
the fact is the boilers—’’ Here the Eim- 
peror turned angrily on his heel and left 
the captain to finish the sentence to the 
waves, 

The result of this direct interference of 
the Emperor in the conduct of affairs was 
especially visible during the early years of 
his reign, when contradictory measures fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, like 
the raindrops in a tropical downpour, be- 
wildering and demoralizing the people. 
In the Foreign Office, as the least teclini- 
cal department of the administration, his 
personal influence has been most direct, 
personal, and beneficial. The will of this 
one man, opposed by his courtiers, his 
officers, and his favorite journalists, is the 
only barrier that stands between Europe 
and a sanguinary war. But to him this 
war is a ghastly reality, all the horrors of 
which rise up before him at mere sound 
of the name ; and he feels a much stronger 
aversion to contribute, directly or indi- 
rectly, to provoke it than even to incur 
the danger involved in mounting a spirited 
young charger, 

Too much should not, however, be 
hoped from his prejudice or his modera- 
tion. No barriers would hold out fora 


moment against the tide of conscientious 
conviction or the revealed commands of 
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religion ; and the will of an individual so 
amenable to suggestion, and whose armed 
millions stand like grayhounds in the slips, 
straining upon the start, is not a rock to 
build castles on, No more striking in- 
stance of the ease with which he subordi- 
nates his will to that of Heaven could be 
desired than the suddenness with which, 
although favorably disposed to the Baltic 
provinces, and positively charmed with 
the Finns, he preferred the higher inter. 
ests of patriotism and ‘‘ religion’’ to the 
promptings of his heart and the dictates 
of common justice, and set about Russi- 
fying and converting these populations, 
Another equally instructive instance is 
afforded by the gradual drifting of his 
foreign policy into a direction diametri- 
cally opposed to his own most cherished 
wishes. While devoid of active sympathy 
for the German people, and keenly appre- 
ciative of all that is attractive in the char- 
acter of the French, Alexander III. would 
infinitely rather see Russia a member of a 
Triple or a Quadruple Alliance composed 
of monarchs pledged to crush the hydra 
of democracy, infidelity, and socialism, 
than to afford the slightest support, mili- 
tary or moral, to a Government which has 
banished religion from the State, and 
smoothed the way for anarchy, This 
loathing for socialism, democracy, and an- 
archy is the true explanation of his friend- 
ship for Prince Bismarck, to which the 
German statesman now attributes a very 
different origin. Even in the present con- 
juncture of affairs, no one who knows the 
Emperor would credit him with the serious 
intention of entering into a formal alliance 
with France, detailed reports of which 
pericdically fill the columns of the daily 
press. Circumstances may induce him, 
much against his will, to co-operate with 
the Republic in the coming war, and 
everything points unmistakably in that 
direction at present ; but he is firmly re- 
solved not to enter into a political mariage 
de convenance which he abhors, and to 
avail himself, in order to remove the neces- 
sity for contracting such an alliance, of 
the first opportunity that offers. 

The bane of the Emperor’s character is 
his irresistible propensity to judge by 
categories, which unfortunately does not 
bring with it a capacity for rising up to 
the level of noble universal ideas. These 
categories usurp the place of the concrete 
ideas of experience and warp his judgment 
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of men and things. They remind one of 
the white circles chalked upon the floor 
which keep the foolish hen for a time im- 
prisoned as effectually as an iron cage. A 
man to him is not so much Count X. or 
Mr, P. as a Liberal, a Nihilist, a ‘* scurvy 
Jew,’’ an honest man, a patriot, a zealous 
member of the Orthodox Church. To 
the Tsar most words are polarized, and 
that individual must be an utter stranger 
to his Majesty’s character, or else a hope- 
less imbecile, who could not contrive to 
prejudice his mind against the Apostles 
themselves were they to be found preach- 
ing in his dominions or to inspire him 
with a spark of sympathy for Auld Nickie 
Ben. 

But underneath all the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual lie the characteristics of the 
race which stamp the Emperor as a man 
of his time and country. And the knowl- 
edge of this fact should have moderated 
the zeal of his English apologists and de- 
terred them from setting him up as a para- 
gon of morality whom even Nonconform- 
ists could consistently honor. His ethics 
require to be gauged by a very different 
standard. His most intimate companion 
is General Tsherevin, a sour-visaged, red- 
faced oflicer, who represents his master at 
Church cerenionies, funerals, and other 
‘* functions,’’ and against whose example 
the very cornet of the Line inveighs with- 
out even lowering his voice. Now it is 
impossible to pass over onions without 
smelling of them, says the Arabic prov- 
erb, and General Tsherevin’s influence 
upon the Tsar cannot truthfully be termed 
benefivial. Less insuperable difficulties in 
the way of the Emperor’s enthusiastic 
apologists are his vindictiveness and unfor- 
giving temper which were manifested on 
many memorable occasions, but seldom 
more strikingly than in a needless aggra- 
ration of the condign punishment which 
he meted out to his intimate friend and 
comrade, Prince Baratinsky. And it 
should not be forgotten that the sandal- 
tree when rubbed or cut does not emit the 
odor of the skunk, nor is a vengeful dis- 
position the outcome of any moral virtue. 

In truth, his morality is emotional ; and 
when his feelings have been worked upon 
by any strong impressions or impulses— 
fondness for his children, for instance— 
they are capable of swamping his ethics 
and leaving him stranded upon the quick- 
sands of—moral laxity. One may fancy 
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to one’s self with a smile, the Emperor 
modestly refusing the proffered and un- 
eoveted title of Puritan, with the remark 
that to have deserved it one should at 
least have been a strict observer of the Ten 
Commandments, and his English apoio- 
gists insisting with a respectful bow: 
‘** But your Majesty has demonstrated the 
contrary.”” 

Whatever his faults and virtues, Alex- 
ander III. has made, and still continues 
to make, deep impressions in the sands of 
Russian history, and mountains of the dis- 
placed particles have covered up venerable 
monuments, buried honest pilgrims, and 
worked incalculable harm to the nation at 
large. In all this he is well-meaning and 


conscientious ; but, like the apothecary 
who should dispense strychnine for sul- 
phonal, his conscientiousness will not avail 
to save his victims. And the Tsar’s vie- 
tims number over one hundred million 
human souls and bedies. The judgment 
of the historian who weighs motives as 
well as acts will be indulgent to the man ; 
but what must be the feelings of his peo- 
ple who, having analyzed the principles 
and examined the conduct of the monarch, 
descry nothing in either calculated 


. “to dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future years” ? 


— Contemporary Review, 


DESTRUCTION OF ,THE IRON GATES OF THE DANUBE. 


On the 15th of September, 1890, a 
wok was inaugurated calculated to be of 
the greatest importance to Austro-Hungary 
—the opening up of the Iron Gates of the 
Danube. In presence of the Hungarian 
Minister, the Austrian Minister of Com- 
merce, and the ofticial representatives of 
Servia, a portion of the rock Greben, 
which towers out midway into the river, 
was blasted, and thus the long-wished-for 
work of clearing formally begun ; and the 
Iron Gate, freed from its hitherto danger- 
ous obstructions, is to be made navigable 
to ships of every size at all seasons of the 

ear. . 

The district of the Lower Danube is but 
little known to the modern tourist ; yet 
the Iron Gate is not only the most im- 
portant, bet the most magnificent portion 
of the grand and picturesque Danube, as 
also the most stupendous gorge in all Eu- 
rope, unequalled in that quarter of the 
globe. Under the appellation of Iron 
Gate is broadly comprised the fifty-five 
miles’ stretch from Alibeg, somewhat be- 
low the Hungarian Bazias, to the Servian 
town Sip, below Orsova, where the power- 
ful stream, penned in between lofty moun- 
tain banks, rushes through and over the 
enormous masses of rock lying in its bed, 
dashing headlong over reefs, breaking 
against sunken rocks, and forcing its way 
down stream in a wild series of rapids and 
whirlpools, which finally separate into (1) 
The Lesser Iron Gate with its six fathom- 
Jess pools ; (2) The deep water near Jutz ; 


(3) The mountain gorge Kazan ; and (4) 
The Great Iron Gate. 

In its course, the river often changes its 
direction, flowing first eastward, then 
southeast, northeast, and after a short 
distance, due east again, and back to 
southeast. The V-shaped centre point- 
ing south is known as the Klissura, At 
this part of the Iron Gate aseries of strik- 
ing pictures glide before oureyes. Decked 
with a wealth of flora, the lofty passes, 
with their cavernous precipices, tower up- 
ward, enclosing the river flowing at their 
feet, now glistening smooth as a silver 
mirror, now with its surface ruffled by 
curling ripples, again tossed, as if in anger, 
into huge waves, casting showers of spray 
around them. In truth, it is a very pic- 
ture of loveliness. 

It is generally thought that the Ircn 
Gate proper is the bieach between the 
Upper and Lower Danube; this is er- 
roneous ; the gorge rather lies above the 
Iron Gate between Alibeg and Orsova. 
At the last-named place the Danube has 
accomplished its course over the high-lying 
ground stretching north to south, which 
forms the junction of the Transylvanian 
Alps and Banater Mountains, and the point 
of union between the Carpathians and 
Balkans, 

The first obstacle to navigation is pre- 
sented by the reef Sztenka, near Golubacz, 
below Moldavia, eight hundred and thirty- 
one yards in length, which, when the river 
is low, renders it impassable for large ves- 
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sels. The stream is here ten hundred and 
thirty-nine yards broad, with a moderate 
fall. At Drenkowa, some distance lower 
down, are the quartz-mica-schist banks, 
Kozla and Dojke. The river-bed, some- 
times narrowing to three hundred and 
seventy yards, is quite filled with this 
schist. Ilere, too, we have the Gospodjin 
Vir (Maiden’s Whirlpool), where, affixed 
to the rocks, we still find votive tablets 
recording that in the year 34 a.p. the 
fourth and fifth Legions excavated the 
Roman road on the right bank, of which 
there are many traces still visible. Where 
the rock was so precipitous that it was 
impossible to continue the road, the 
Romans constructed a kind of gallery, 
resting on beams let into the rock. 
Opposite, on the left bank, there now 
tuns the whole length of the gorge the new 
road made by Count Stephen Széchenyi 
in 1834-39, and named after him. Some 
few miles past the bank Dojke, we come 
upon two rocks, Izlas and Tachtalia, Navi- 
gation is here extremely difficult, at places 
only possible by means of a canal about 
four yards wide. A short distance farther 
on the right bank we come to the project- 
ing rock Greben, which narrows the river 
to two hundred and thirty yards, and 


marking the site of the blasting operations 
of September, 1890. 
Here ends the so-called Lesser Iron 


Gate. The Danube, hitherto flowing from 
southeast to south, now enters the lake- 
like basin of Milanovacz, through which 
it pursues an even course, Upon the first 
rocky defile of the Lesser [ron Gate, below 
the basin of Milanovacz, follows the sec- 
ond defile, extending a length of four 
miles to Old Orsova, and generically known 
as Kazan. Running northeast, it forms 
the east side of the Klissura. Here the 
dangerous rapid of Jutz forms the first ob- 
stacle to shipping ; upon that follows the 
entrance to the Kazan Pass, a romantically 
picturesque gorge, which at its narrowest 
is but one hundred and sixty-four yards 
wide, and some forty five to eighty-two 
yards deep. In flood, the current is so 
strong that steamers are only able to sur- 
mount it by working at full pressure. 
Here, again, we find on the right bank a 
tablet of Trajan, partly destroyed, and 
blackened by the fire of Servian fisher- 
men, bearing witness to Roman skill in road- 
making. Its inscription tells that it was 
begun by Tiberius and finished by Trajan. 
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Below the Kazan Pass we come to the 
sma.ler basin of Old Orsova, formed by 
the slight reecssion of the mountains on 
the right bank, We pass the Cserna estu- 
ary, and the island foitress of New Orsova, 
or Ada Kaleh, surrendered to Austro-Hun- 
gary by the Porte in 1878. 

Just where the Danube passes out of 
Austrian dominions, it enters upon the 
last but greatest and most dangerous rock 
defile, the Great Iron Gate. The current 
representation of this is incorrect. Here 
we have no narrow rocky goige to do 
with. On the contrary, the shores, though 
precipitous, lie far asunder, and the river 
has assumed an imposing width ; its whole 
bed studded with enormous masses of 
rock, rising more or less above the surface 
of the waters, according to the state of 
the river, In autumn these predominate 
to such a degree that it is matter of won- 
der what has become of the immense body 
of water one has seen rushing through the 
Klissura gorge. It seems almost probable 
that a portion of the water burrows under- 
ground to reappear in the defile. The 
masses of rock divide into two distinct 
cataracts. In the first division they form 
a comparatively long even ridge, so little 
under water that, when the river is low, 
navigation is utterly impossible. The 
other division, in the left half of the 
river, exhibits numerous small reefs above 
the level of the water, which rise higher 
toward the middle of the stream, until 
they present one broad connected mass of 
rock running obliquely across it, almost 
reaching to the opposite shore. The river 
is thus converted into a series of whirl- 
pools and cross-curreuts, which, on ac- 
count of its great fall, are so violent that 
sailing and rowing boats are barely able to 
force a passage ; it is even dangerous for 
steamers. The whole gorge comes to an 
end with the Great Iron Gate. Below it, 
the Danube enters its wide lower basin, 
through which it flows without further 
hindrance. 

The cataracts of the Danube having 
been held as impassable by the ancients, 
it is easy to understand how the Danubius 
—the upper and middle portions of the 
river—and the Ister, its lower portion, 
came to be regarded by them as two dis- 
tinct rivers. The Romans first discovered 
them to be one and the same in the year 
287 B.c. It is known how they succeed- 
ed in making the Danube gorge passable 
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by means of their skilfully-constructed 
road ; while the remains of great stone 
dams on the Servian shore prove that they 
also attempted the actual navigation of the 
cataracts, That work, however, remained 
incomplete. Since the Roman era to the 
later part of the last century there had 
been no attempt to facilitate ‘the passage 
of the Iron Gate. In 1778, Captain Lau- 
terer, an Austrian, first raised the ques- 
tion ; but it was some fifty years later 
that Count Stephen Széchenyi, ‘‘ the great 
Hungarian,’’ took the matter practically in 
hand ; and from his letters and diaries’ we 
find that he prosecuted the work unremit- 
tingly. Széchenyi found a_ beneficent 
patron in Palatine Joseph ; gained Milos 
Obrenvics, Prince of Servia, over to the 
cause, and endeavored to rouse the inter- 
est of the Porte in it by making known 
his plan to Omar Pasha, Commandant of 
Orsova. The technical working of it he 


entrusted to Paul Vasarhelyi, already 
known as an eminent hydraulic engineer. 
Vasarhelyi made a thorough investigation 
of the nature and extent of the falls on the 
Lower Danube, and established precise 
data, upon which he drew up a plan for 
the regulation of the cataracts, so carefully 


elaborated and thought out, that it has 
formed the basis of all subsequent under- 
takings and projects, and is even the 
groundwork of that now in progress. 
Under Vasarhelyi’s direction, in the win- 
ter of 1834-35, a ship canal one hundred 
and twenty-four yards long by thirty-two 
and four-fifths broad was blasted in the 
rock-reef Dojke, thus inseparably connect- 
ing his name, as well as that of Széchenyi, 
with forcing a passage through the Lron 
Gate. 

In 1847 to 1849 some lesser blasting 
operations, on the same lines, were effect- 
ed by the Danube Steamship Company ; 
but political events at that time hindered 
the further execution of Széchenyi’s proj- 
ect. No svoner did the political horizon 
clear, than the question came again to the 
fore ; the Government as well as technical 
men taking up a matter fraught with con- 
siderations of national interest. When, 
on the breaking out of the Crimean War, 
Austrian troops marched into Wallachia, 
public interest once more turned upon the 
lron Gate. In 1854, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment despatched two engineers, Mens- 
burger and Wex, to the Lower Danube, to 
study the cataracts and work out various 
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plans. Some minor blasting- work begun 
by the Government in 1854 was continued 
until 1866. Energetic measures could not, 
however, be adopted on account of the 
steady opposition maintained by the Porte. 
At the close of the Crimean War, the 
Paris Congress, in an Act beating date 
March 30, 1856, Article 15, declared the 
navigation of the Danube free. ‘The Lon- 
don Congress, assembled to settle the 
Pontus question, also took into considera- 
tion the navigation of the Danube. The 
London Convention of March 13, 1871, 
ensured to those States on its banks the 
right to levy toll on ships’ freights, to 
cover the cost of making the cataracts 
navigable. In that same year the Danube 
Steamship Company commissioned the 
American engineer, MacAlpin, to report 
upon the cataracts and draw up schemes ; 
which, however, came to nothing. It was 
not until 1874 that an understanding was 
arrived at between Austro-Hungary and 
Turkey, by which both States agreed to 
send a mixed Commission to the Lower 
Danube to work out a scheme for the 
whole extent. This plan it is which is 
now for the most part being carried out. 
Zven then, some years were suffered to 
elapse without any active steps having 
been taken: until, fresh international 
complications arising, attention was once 
more attracted to the obstructions to navi- 
gation in the Danube, that important 
highway of commerce. The Congress of 
Berlin, which followed upon the Russo- 
Torkish War, a!so took up the advisability 
of making the Dannbe navigable. Servia 
having bound herself in the form of a Con- 
vention, July 8, 1878, to offer all possible 
facilities to the furtherance of the work, 
the Berlin Congress, in Article 57 of July 
13, 1878, states: ‘‘ The carrying out of 
the work intended to remove the obstacles 
to navigation caused by the Iron Gate and 
the cataracts is entrusted to Austro-Hun- 
gary. The States on the banks of this 
portion of the river offer every facility in 
the interests of the work. The decision 
arrived at in Article 6 of the London Con- 
vention of March 13, 1871, anent the 
right to levy a temporary toll for the pur- 
pose of covering the expenses of the said 
work, remains in foree.’’ An agreemen 
was subsequently arrived at between the 
two Governments, by which the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy yielded up her rights 
and handed over her obligations to Hun 
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gary. The Hungarian Government, which 
had called in a number of foreign experts 
to examine into and report upon the im- 
provement of their home waterways, en- 
trusted them in 1879 also to study and 
make Reports upen the cataracts cf the 
Danube. This done, no further move 
was made until at length, in 1883, the 
Minis'er of Traffic, Kemény, charged 
Ernst Wallandt, the then Commissioner 
of Works, to make a series of investiga- 
tions and experiments on the spot, taking 
as his basis the Reports of the foreign ex- 
perts and of the International Commission 
of 1874. Thus ensued the plan now in 
course of execution, the fruit of long and 
searching study. 

However, the financial position of Hun- 
gary being at that time anything but good, 
a fresh hindrance arose. This was eventu- 
ally overcome by the strenuous exertions 
of Gabriel von Baross, made Minister of 
Commerce in 1887, who did not rest until 
he had got things into working order. 
The Hungarian Government and Legisla- 
‘tive Assemblies granted the necessary 
funds, in accordance with Code 27, which 
states that the carrying out of the work is 
to be defrayed by the Hungarian State 
Treasury ; and of Code 12, 188£, author- 
izing that these costs be drawn from the 
State Exchequer. Thereupon, Herr Baross 
at once organized a Cummittee of Manage- 
ment, at the head of which was placed the 
Councillor of Department, Herr Wallandt. 
Official authority was conceded on June 
16, 1890 ; and the work was begun in 
September, 1890, to be completed, ac- 
cording to contract, by 1885. The need 
is great. Trafic is rapidly increasing on 
the Lower Danube. The Danube Steam- 
ship Company has started some shallow 
boats for passenger and express goods- 
traffic, and iron lighters for freight ; and 
when the water is low, passengers are sent 
on by road. But the cargo service is in- 
terrupted for months at a time, often 
from July to the following March ; thus 
at the very time that the harvest in the 
Banater, Roumanian, and Bulgarian low- 
lands might be turned to account. 

It has been resolved, according to the 
project of the International Commission 
of 1874, to do away with the whole of 
the obstructions to water-traffic by the 
construction of an open canal along the 
tight bank of the Danube, which shall 
have a ground width of some eighty-eight 
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yards, and be some two thousand five hun- 
dred yards Jong. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to remove 8734 cubic feet of 
rock ; and to erect the intermediate dans 
which are to separate this canal from the 
river, a deposition of 20,411 cubic fret of 
material is necessary. The whole volume 
of rockwork, roughly estimated, amounts 
to four million cubic feet. 

The contracter binds himself to accom- 
plish at least ten per cent. of the work in 
1890 ; from 1890 to 1894, twenty per 
cent. per annum ; and to complete all the 
outstanding work in 1895. The entire 
cost is estimated at nine million guldens 
(about seven hundred thousand pounds), 
to be covered during that period by the 
shipping dues to be levied by Hungary. 
Commercially, the free navigation of the 
Danube is of the utmost importance to 
Austro-Hungary, which thus obtains a 
market for its natural industrial products 
in the southeast. 

One further benefit from this great work 
must not be overlooked. Once control 
the rapids through the whole Jength of the 
gorge, the floods will find a speedier 
egress, and dangers of inundation, not 
alone on the Lower Theiss, but also for 
Budapest, will be lessened. ‘The surplus 
waters of the Theiss, now unable to flow 
quickly enough through the gorge, causcs 
the Danube to rise so high that it over- 
flows its banks at Budapest. 

Who, moreover, can fail to see the 
political significanee of the work? The 
influence of Austro-Hungary inthe Balkan 
Peninsula is only to be maintained by the 
Danube. It can only fulfil its mission of 
peace and protection in that quarter by uti- 
lizing it to the utmost on behalf of econom:- 
cal, industrial, and agricultural interests. 

At the opening ceremony, the official 
representative of Servia referred ‘in his 
speech to the hopes connected with tke 
undertaking—how that Servia awaits from 
it an increase of commerce onthe Danube 
and the development of Belgrade into an 
important commercial centre. By the 
destruction of the Tron Gate, sailing-ves- 
sels of large draught will be enabled to 
reach Belgiade; as now many ocean 
steamers call at the Servian port of Badn- 
jevat, below the Iron Gate, to ship Negotin 
wine, and convey it thence by sea to 
France. And thus the neighborly rela- 
tions between Servia and Austro-Hungary 
will go on increasing. 
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Brave Bulgaria is also brought consider- 
ably nearer to that empire by the opening 
up of the Iron Gate, and will, presumably, 
be desirous to bind the friendly monarchy 
yet closer to it. Roumania, too, still at 
variance with Austro-Hungary on the sub- 
ject of customs, will, it is to be hoped, 
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even if reluctantly, become disposed to 
pursue a more amicable policy toward it. 
Thus we have every reason to greet the 
work now going on asa work of peace, 
and to wish it an uninterrupted and speedy 
completion. —Chambers’s Journal. 
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Tue mss, presented by Mr. John 8, Ken- 
nedy to the Lenox Library, which were bought 
in 1890 from James Stillie, a well-known col- 
lector, have been pronounced false by experts. 
They consisted of manuscripts of Scott, 
Burns, and others. Suspicion as to their genu- 
ineness was aroused by the arrest of a man 
named Smith in Edinburgh, charged with forg- 
ing manuscripts of Scott, Burns, Thackeray 
and others. Stillie was one of his victims, 
The case aroused the greatest interest in 
Edinburgh, and so much was written that the 
courts enjoined the newspapers from printing 
anything more about it, as it was feared that 
it would be impossible to find an unprejudiced 
jury to try Smith. 
passed upon by experts before Mr, Kennedy 
purchased them, but, in view of Mr, Smith’s 
forgeries, he wished to submit them to the 
highest authority. A recent telegram 
nounced that all but one of the one hundred 
and fifty declared 
forgeries, 


The manuscripts were 


an- 


manuscripts had been 


One of the most interesting literary trouvailles 
of 1892 was the discovery, by M. Octave 
Uzanne, of a hitherto completely unknown 
manuscript journal of the early years of Victor 
Hugo’s exile, covering the period from 1852-56, 
M. Uzanne came upon this journal among the 
stock of a seller of autographs in London, and 
published extracts from it, with some account 
of its curious history, under the title of ‘“‘ Jour- 
nal de lexil de Victor Hugo.”” M. 
believed that the handwriting was that of the 


Uzanne 


poet's son, and that the annotations were by 
Victor Hugo himself. But he now admits he 
was wrong, and that Mile. Adéle Hugo was 
the writer. ‘‘ The mistake that I 
first,’” M. Uzanne says, “‘ 
one remembers that Mile. Adéle Hugo was 


made at 
is natural enough, if 


only nineteen years old at the time when the 
journal was written. The conversations re- 
corded in it treat for the most part subjects 
which are beyond the average intelligence of 


a girl, But, however that may be, the ques- 
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tion is definitely settled ; my conferences 
with MM. Vacquerie and Meurice leave no 
doubt that the *‘ Journal de )’exil” was put 
on paper by Mile. Adéle Hugo.”’ 


Messrs Harper, says the Bookman, appar- 
ently found Mr. Du Maurier's “ Peter Ibbet- 
son’’ very much to their liking, for they have 
commissioned him to write and illustrate a 
new novel, for which, we understand, they are 
paying twice as much as they did for its pred- 
ecessor, ‘* We have been endeavoring,’’ adds 
the same review, ‘‘ to find out the exact figures 
as to the average American payment to English 
authors. The average royalty paid to a well- 
known novelist is 10 per cent, with something 
to account, The highest sum we have heard 
of is £650. It is doubtful whether this par. 
ticular venture has proved remunerative, but 
in some cases 15 per cent and even more has 
been given. It should be observed that lib- 
eral promises do not always mean payment,’’ 


Ar Sotheby's, in London, there was a re 
markable recently, DBewick’s 
‘*Land Birds and Water Birds’—a good 
thing, of course, but one that has been of 
late absurdly overrated—fetched £17, the very 
copy, let it be observed, which so lately as in 
1888 sold for exactly double the money. The 
first edition of Cowper's ‘‘ Poems’’ fetched 
£10 5s. ; Tom Hood’s copy of ‘‘ The Christ- 


book sale 


mas Carol,’’ with an autograph letter from 
Dickens, £10 10s, ; the first edition of Gold 
smith’s ‘* Deserted Village,’’ £10; and a fine 
and large copy of the first edition of Gray's 
“ Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,” 
£48. 
sale was reserved for the day before Christ- 


The chief excitement, however, of the 


mas Eve, when the origignal ms, of ‘‘ Poems 


by Two Brothers’’ was knocked down, after a 
spirited competition, to Messrs, Macmillan & 


Bowes, of Cambridge, for the sum of £480. 
Boru George Meredith and Blackmore are 

about to publish new novels, which will be 

agreeable information to all lovers of good 
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literature. Meredith has nearly finished his, 
but the name is not yet given out to the world. 
Mr. Blackmore’s will see light first as a serial 
in Maemillan’s Magazine, It is to be called 
‘* Pearlycross,’’ the name Mr, Blackmore gives 
and the curate of Pearly- 
cross, as the writer’s friends assert, will be 


to a country parish ; 


found to be one of the most charming char- 
acters he has ever imagined. 
too, is, the same authorities say, worthy of 
the ‘*Lorna Doone,’’ The tale 
opens with a piece of rapid narrative that 
those who have read it admire very much, 


The heroine, 


author of 


‘Tess or THE D'URBERVILLES’”’ having pro- 
duced a deep impression in Russia, a transla- 
tion began in the January number of Russkaia 
Vysl (Russian Thoughl), a leading monthly re- 
view of that country, published in Moscow. 
With a care that is not often shown by trans- 
laters of fiction, lists of the unfamiliar words 
in dialect, agriculture, and local nomenclature 
that occur in the novel have been sent to the 
author for paraphrase as the work has pro- 
gressed, The translation is by Mlle, Vera 
Spassky, of Moscow, in collaboration with the 
editor of the review, 


A WHITE marble monument has been sent to 
Alicante, to be erected over the tomb of the 
late Professor Freeman, It bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

‘“'To the pious memory of Edward Augus- 
tus Freeman who enshrined in letters for all 
time the early history of England, the Norman 
Conquest, and the destinies of Sicily, Fired 
with a zeal for topographical research, he was 
struck down in the midst of a journey in 
Spain by sudden sickness, and died there 
March 16th, 1892.’’ 


M. Grorcres Hacuertes, of the great house 
of French publishers of that name, recently 
died in Paris He studied for the bar with 
much success, but instead of practising he 
entered his father’s business, of which he 
eventually became the life and soul. Among 
his great undertakings figured the magnificent 
editions of classical French authors, which he 
issued under the supervision of M, Regnier ; 
his excellent series of Latin and Greek au- 
thors, edited by French scholars ; the beauti- 
fal maps which have rivalled the best work of 


(rotha ; the elaborate geography of Elisée 
Reclus ; the guide-books fof “Joanne; and 
works for popular circulation like the ‘f Tour 


du Monde,’”’ 
scale than any London firm, he was the W, H. 


Jesides publishing on a larger 


Smith of France, for he owned the railway 
hookstalls, To British authors he was well 
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known by his library of English novels trans- 
lated into French, An admirable organizer, 
he presided with great skill over bis vast busi- 
ness. 

Iv is a far ery from the Ouida of “ Under 
Two Flags” to the Ouida of ‘‘ The Tower of 
Taddeo” -—a thoroughly graceful idyl of mod- 
ern Italian life. Here be no voluptuous 
houris nor golden-mustached guardsmen. 
The personages are chiefly taken from the 
bourgeois elass of Italian society, and, allow- 
ing for a certain amount of picturesque ideal. 
ization, they are drawn in a manner which 
suggests a close and sympathetic study of the 
originals, This restraint is all the more com. 
mendable because ‘‘ The Tower of Taddeo” is, 
in its essentials, a novel with a purpose, the 
aim of the writer being to denounce the dese- 
cration and destruction of the ancient monu- 
nents and buildings of Italy by restorers and 
speculators, Occasionally Ouida’s indignation 
gets the better of her, and she indulges in a 
loud shriek against the materialism and in- 
dustrialism of the age, 


Sir Henry Marne undoubtedly left his dis- 
tinctive mark on the history of Indian juris- 
prudence. He had a clear masculine under- 
standing, and his Cambridge career clearly 
strengthened and developed his natural gifts, 
His appointment as Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at the early age of five-and-twenty ap- 
pears to bave been the first definitive call to 
that great study to which he devoted so much 
of his life. His personal appearance and 


characteristics atithat time are thus de- 


scribed : 


“Those who were intimate with him during 
these years of his academic course will not 
easily forget his face and figure, marked with 
the delicacy of weak health, but full to over- 
flowing with sensitive nervous energy ; his 
discursive brillianey of imagination and intel- 
lect ; his clear-cut style and precise accuracy 
of expression ; and his absolute power of con- 
centrating himself on the subject immediately 
before him, His mind was so graceful that 
strangers might have overlooked its strength, 
while the buovancy of his enthusiasm was 
never beyond the control of the most critical 
judgment. His only fault lay in the habit of 
burning bis candle too fast, by working with- 
ont intermission and without any sort of 
physical recreation, for which, indeed, he had 
no natural turn. It was hard to drag him 
away from his rooms and his books, even for 
the ordinary minimum of constitutional exer- 
cise, thongh his spirits and width of interest 
made him at all times a joyous companion,” 


Tur Literary Section of the Women’s Work 
Committee for the Chicago Exhibition say 
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that they will be grateful for any suggestions 
as to books or mss, by women writers that 
may be considered of sufficient literary value 
to be sent to the representative library of the 
Women’s Building at Chicago. Some Lon- 
don publishers—notably Mr. John Murray, 
Mr. Bentley, Messrs. Macmillan, Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Co., Mr. Swan Sonnen- 
schein, and Mr, Arnold—have generously 
promised to present any books published by 
them ; it is to be hoped that some other firms 
may follow their excellent example, It is 
proposed to limit the representation of novels, 
old and new, to one hundred volumes. The 
committee will be grateful for any informa- 
tion that would help them in tracing old 
books or pamphlets by women, 


Tue death of Sir Richard{Owen at the great 
age of eighty eight has removed from the 
world of science one who was not only the 
Nestor of English zodlogists, but one who 
was, with most Englishmen, the synonym of 
anatomy. For many before Charles 
Darwin was known beyond the limits of a 
small circle, or Professor Huxley had returned 
from his voyages in the Rattlesnake, the name 
of Owen was a household word, He was the 
link between the young zodlogist of to-day 
and Cuvier, the father of comparative anato- 
my ; from John Hunter he was only separated 
hy Clift ; he was the protégé of Sir Charles Bell 
and of Abernethy ; and yet he has lived to 
help to bury Darwin in Westminster Abbey, 
to see Mr, Huxley not only resign the chair of 
the Royal Society, but enter the Privy Coun- 
cil ; he has lived to see his friend’s son resign 
the directorship of Kew Gardens, and to see 
F. M. Balfour be born and die. And almost 
all the time he lived he worked. 


eee 
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Bates or THE AMAzons,—Bates was above all 
things a great and lovable soul. He was a 
man to know, to admire, to look up to. His 
personality ranked far and away in value above 
any one of its definite outcomes, But wise 
men judge a man by whut he is; only the sec- 
ond class of intellect judges him by what he 
has said or done or written. Looked at as 
pure intellect, I will venture to say that, 
among the men of his time, Herbert Spencer 
towers by a head and shoulders above all the 
other makers of the evolutionary revolution ; 
he was the philosopher,’the psychologist, the 
logician of the movement, But in practical 
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ability and in organizing power Darwin ran 
him hard ; though the author of the “ Origin 
of Species” could never pretend to the same 
width of view and the same profundity of in- 
stinetive insight as the*great thinker of the 
**System of Synthetic Philosophy.” 
two stand alone; of the others, their com- 
rades but not their peers, Bates may perhaps 
be entitled to take the first seat among a noble 
company in a place of high collateral glory. 
In some ways, indeed, his mind was greater 
(because broader) than even Darwin’s, He had 
amore philosophic grasp of things; his in 
terests outside his own special subject were 
wider ; his tastes were higher; his literary 
Yet it may well be 
except 


These 


culture more catholic. 
doubted whether anything of him 
‘“‘The Naturalist on the Amazons” will ever 
live ; and even that in future ages will doubt- 
less be far more praised than looked at. He 
will be remembered hereafter only as one of 
the lesser stars of the evolutionary galaxy ; he 
will be quoted chiefly as the discoverer and 
formulator of the principle and theory of or- 
ganic mimicry. 

If I were to allow myself a bold comparison, 
I would say that while Darwin was the 
Raffaelle of the biological Renaissance, and 
Spencer its Lionardo, Bates might almost be 
considered its Andrea del Sarto, 

Henry Walter Bates was born at Leicester. 
The fact itself is not without significance ; 
for Leicester is the most persistently indi 
vidualist town in No one great 
trade there dominates the place, as hardware 
dominates cutlery Sheffield, 
woollen goods Bradford, or cotton Manches- 
ter. 
by side, with conflicting interests and infinite 
diversity of method. The consequence is that 
no single current of feeling or opinion gets 
the upper hand in the town; the people are 
radical, but individual io their radicalism ; 
given to a wholesome variety of curious fads 
—anti-vaccinationist, Unitarian, free-love, or 
teetotal, They showed this admirable mettle 
once by asking Mr. Herbert Spencer to be 
their parliamentary candidate ; and when the 
incongruous offer, 


England. 
Birmingham, 


Many small manufactures run on side 


philosopher refused the 
straightway transferring the honor of their 
suffrages to Mr. Frederic Harrison, They 
wanted, in fact, a Man to represent them, I 
think if I were ever seized with an insane de- 
sire myself to juin the debating club at West- 
minster, I should like to go as the delegate of 
Leicester. And I often fancied I detected 
some tinge of this peculiar local Legecestrian 
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individualism in Bates’s charming and many- 
sided personality, 

He was a man of the people —of home-bred 
culture—the son of ‘* Honest Harry Bates,’’ a 
small local hosiery-maker, Unitarian born— 
and I know no better creed than Unitarianism 
fora man to come out of—he received but a 
slender school education, which, as Mr, Clodd 
aptly and somewhat slyly puts it, did not 
suffice to dull his desire for knowledge, Ap- 
prenticed to another master of his father’s 
trade, at his business thirteen 
hours a day, and yet found time for a most 
which conclusively 


he worked 


multifarious reading ; 
shows the absurdity of the Eight Hours 
Movement—for surely any honest mechanic 
can easily find time for mental culture, if he 
will only expunge the words ‘“* pleasure’ and 
from his simple vocabulary, and 
he is thirty. 
This age is too 


“é 


‘* repose’ 
ruin his constitution 
What more can you want? 
exacting. Before long, if 
ideas gain ground, the people will be asking 


before 


such sybaritish 
for panem el circenses ; they will expect decent 
food, and even begin to demand amusement, 
From his eradle, almost, Bates was a beetle- 
hunter. He hunted by nature. Charnwood 
Forest lay at his doors, and, strange to say, 
belonged to an English peer who did not be- 
lieve God created woods for no other reason 
than to provide covert for pheasants. But 
while be hunted beetles, he worked hard too 
in his leisure time (whenever that may have 
been) at historical and general literary read- 
ing, gaining in particular that singular ac- 
quaintance with ‘‘the voluminous page of 
Gibbon,’’ which distinguished him to the end 
of his career as the man of letters among 
biologists, Yet at the same time, while his 
views were so wide, he laid the foundations of 
the strictly minute knowledge of his particu- 


lar branch which so seldom accompanies philo- * 


** When I was a 
young man,”’ he said to me once in a fireside 
chat, “‘ I wanted to be a naturalist ; but very 
soon I saw the days of naturalists were past, 
and that if I wanted to do anything, I must 
specialize : I must be an entomologist, A lit- 
tle later, I saw the days of entomologists, as 
such, were numbered, and that if I wanted to 
do anything I must be a coleopterist. By and 


sophic breadth and insight. 


by, when I got to know more of my subject, I 
saw no man could understand all the coleop- 
tera, and now I’m content to try and find out 
something about the longicorn beetles,” . The 
pronouncement was characteristic ; yet, in 
spite of all this specialism, nothing could 
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well have been more different than Bates 
from the ordinary type of narrow specialist, 

Among his Leicester friends was one Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the English master at the Col- 
legiate School. Wallace was a botanist ; but 
Bates soon infused him with his own love of 
insects, ‘The two young men were ardently 
interested in the question of the origin of spe- 
cies, then just brought to the front once more 
in its Lamarckian guise by the recent publica- 
tion of the ‘* Vestiges of Creation,’’ Their 
letters to one another at this time show them 
to have been seething to the brim with that 
curious ferment of opinion which so generally 
preceded the Darwinian discovery, Darwin 
himself had then recently returned from the 
voyage in the Beagle, and his ‘‘ Journal’ deep- 
ly affected the two young entomologists. 
They discussed it in their letters ; and a sin- 
gle phrase from one of Wallace’s suffices to 
dispel the crude idea so generally current that 
Darwin invented the problem he solved. “I 
begin to feel dissatisfied,’’ Wallace wrote to 
his friend, ‘‘ with a mere local collection, I 
should like to take some one family to study 
thoroughly, principally with a view to the theory 
of the origin of species,”’ These words I have 
italicized were written and dispatched twelve 
years before the publication of Darwin’s work 
under that famous title. 

At last, in ’48, that year of upheaval, the 
desire of the two biological enthusiasts to see 
for themselves the wonders of the world grew 
quite irresistible ; and clubbing together what 
scanty money they could raise by hook or by 
crook, they took passage in a crazy old ship to 
Pari, with the object of studying the nature 
of life in its equatorial development. Their 
choice was a happy one, The tropics, one 
must never forget, are biological headquar- 
ters. Our starved little northern fauna and 
flora, the mere leavings of the vast ice-sheet 


that once spread across our zone in the glacial 
epoch, show us a world depopulated and de- 
prived of all its largest, strongest, and fiercest 
creatures ; a world dwarfed or impoverished 
in its component elements, and immensely 
differing in ten thousand ways from that lux- 
uriant and tangled hothouse of nature where 
the first problems of life were practically 
worked out by survival of the fittest. Itisa 
chilled winter garden. But the tropics still 
preserve for us in their teeming jungles some- 
thing like the rich and varied conditions of 
the great pre-glacial fauna and flora. No 
leading biologist has done fruitful work in 
our own time who has not seen and drunk in 
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the full spirit of the tropics. What the voy- 
age in the Beagle was to Darwin, what the 
travels in South America were to Humboldt, 
that the years of exploration in the Amazons 
valley were to Bates and Wallace. 

They had prepared themselves well for their 
beforehand by a most conscientious 
study of tropical biology as far as they could 
do it in the museums of London the 
orchid-houses of Chatsworth ; and they knew 


work 
and 


precisely what problems they went to investi- 
gate ; so it is little wonder they arrived so 
soon at such valuable conclusions. The his- 
tory of their trip, so far as the world will ever 
know it in all probability, is contained in 
brief in that delightful book, ‘“‘ The Natural- 
ist on the Amazons,” the best narrative of 
travel, by common consent, ever written in 
any language. But in that charming work 
Bates’s native modesty made him omit all 
record of the positively heroic conditions 
under which he and his companion performed 
their great task for the benefit of science. 
And, indeed, unless one heard it from the 
lips of the chief actor, so dramatic a tale might 
well have seemed incredible, I was privileged 
to be present one evening in a drawing-room 
in North London when Bates broke his wont- 
ed reserve in a rare fit of communicativeness, 
and poured out toa small and sympathetic 
company the whole story of his hardships. 
Genial Paul Du Chaillu was there, fresh back 
from Norway ; and the author of ‘‘ Erewhon,”’ 
that past-master of irony ; and half a dozen 
more, not unknown to fame, interested listen- 
The tongue of the 
old man eloquent was loosed that night ; and 


ers every man of them. 


with marvellous pathos and childlike sim- 
plicity he told us in his pure and exquisite 
English a tale of single-hearted devotion and 
strange labor for the truth such as no narra- 
tive of religious martyrdom could possibly 
He had the finest forehead I ever be- 
held upon a human face; and as he talked 


equal, 


and looked we all listened, open-mouthed, as 
we never listened in our lives to any fiction of 
the novelist. 
and many of us said the same thing as we rose 


It was a night to remember ; 


to go, ‘‘ Oh, if we had only had a phonograph 
to take that all down—acecent, intonation, and 

it!” But 
who writes 


everything—exactly as he spoke 
our host of that evening 


since go 
the “ Memoir,” has thought fit to suppress it, 
at least during the lifetime of some who might 
feel their sense of dignity falsely hurt by it, I 
suppose I must follow his good example ; the 
more so as I neglected to take any notes at the 
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time, and would therefore have to trust for 
facts and details to that very fallacious in- 
Yet this much, at least, I 
will say ; Bates told us with hushed breath 
how on that expedition he had at times almost 
starved to death ; how he had worked with 


formant, memory, 


slaves like a slave for his daily rations of 
coarse food; how he had faced perils more 
appalling than death ; and how he had risked, 
and sometimes lost, everything he possessed 
on earth with a devotion that brought tears 
into the eyes of grown men who heard him, 
Eleven years of his life he spent in the 
tropics, At the end of that time he returned 
to England with £800 as his total savings from 
the Such are the 
prizes which science holds out to her ardent 


sale of his collections, 
votaries, that in exchange for broken health 
and a diet of tapioca soaked in coffee, she 
secured for Bates an annuul wage of £72 14s. 
63d. And yet there are people who consider 
it strange that men don’t devote their lives to 
science for nothing, and consent to starve for 
the honor and glory of it !—Grant Allen, in the 
Fortnightly Review, 

TENNYSON aS A PoxiticaL THInKER.—One 
would think that he would naturally be in 
the other great division of the army of free- 
dom—on the side of the inarticulate emotions 
of the people—supporting that struggle for 
freedom of growth which is inspired by indig- 
nation against oppression, or by impulsive 
pity which rushes into act; which is driven 


on by faiths which do not argue ; 


by hopes 
by 
aspirations toward all that at present seems 
impossible ; by the fire of the greater passions 


which have little ground in experience ; 


, 


whose speech and deeds seem madness to the 
This is the which the 
poet, when he thinks of freedom for man, 
naturally takes. Wordsworth took it, Cole- 
ridge took it, Byron took it, Shelley ‘took it, 
Browning took it, but—Tennyson did not! 


steady world, side 


His was the view of the common-sense, well- 
ordered Englishman -of Whiggism in her car- 
riage with a very gracious smile and salute for 
Conservatism in hers—and he tried, unhap- 
pily as I think, to get this view into poetry, 
Through the whole of Tennyson's poetry 
about the problem of man’s progress, this 
view of his does damage to the poetry ; low- 
ers the note of beauty, of aspiration, of fire, 
of passion ; 


, 


and lessens the use of his poetry 
If the poet take the 
unpoetic side of any question, he gives no 
help to mankind, so far as the question con- 


to the cause of freedom, 
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cerns mankind, The same things said in 
prose are very good sense, and in harmony 
with their vehicle, But, said in poetry, they 
sound all wrong ; they seem unnatural; and 
they harm the cause they intend to support, 
Tt had been far, far more right and natural, 
had Tennyson taken up the other side—a side 
jast as necessary, even more necessary, for the 
advance of human freedom than the side of 
cautious and lawful development of liberty-—— 
the side of the rushers, of the passionate seek- 
ers, of the wild warriors. of the sacrificers 
whom the world calls insane, of the indignant 
men whose 
thought {were *‘ the blind hysterics of the 
Celt.’’ That way poetry lies: and that way 
lies the permanent influence of a poet on 
humanity, so far as this question is con- 


speech and action Tennyson 


cerned, 

This unfortunate position -not in itself, for 
I have maintained it as quite a true position 
for one half of the army of freedom to sup- 
port, but unfortunate for a poet—threw his 
poetry on matters related to the full and free 
development of mankind out of gear. He 
sometimes got curiously in the wrong, as on 
the subject of war, He became curiously and 
unpoetically hopeless with regard to the fu- 
ture, wavering to and fro without any fixed or 
luminous faith in progress ; having a distant 
and half laissez-faire sympathy with the sor- 
rows of the people, and seeing, and this is the 
strangest of all, a remedy for their sorrows in 
the greater growth of commerce as it exists at 
present, and in the further development of 
practical science hand in hand with commerce 
When we read these things in poetry we say : 
“ Why, this is wondrous strange !” 

When he [does ‘express indignation against 
the miseries of the poor, and their canse, the 
unbridled competition of ecommerce — he puts 
that indignation into the mouth of the half 
hysterical and morbid lover of “ Mand,” or 
into the mouth of the lover in “ Locksley 
Hall,’’ when he has grown old. Moreover, he 
does not speak from himself, but in the voice 
of the characters he draws, men wanting in 
- self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.” 
\ false light is thus thrown on these sor- 
half of 
faneies 


rows of the poor. It is as if 
existed only in the morbid 


At least, there is no vital passion- 


them 
of men, 
ate sympathy expressed for them; and, in- 
deed, Tennyson lived apart from this suffer- 
He 
vaguely sees that ruthless competition is at 
the bottom of these evils, but he looks for the 


ing world and krew nothing abont it. 


D 
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extension of that system of commerce which 
is based on and makes competition, as one of 
the main elements in the fully developed hap- 
piness of mankind. He vaguely sees that 
immechanical seience has been made the slave of 
competition, and has increased, through this 
unhappy union, the troubles at the bottom of 
society, but he looks for the fuller develop- 
ment of the present system by science as one 
of the means of redeeming these evils, He 
sees plainly that the world is wrong, but he 
seems to think that it is to be cured by the 
slow and steady improvement of the present 
social and commercial system, tempered, when 
it gets too bad, by wars. He sees, or Mand’s 
lover sees, that this system leads to organized 
selfishness ; that nen beeome, under it, mate- 
rialized ; that the higher qualities of the heart 
and soul are erushed by it—and this is the 
subject of the beginning of ‘* Maud,”’ and of 
a few other poems. What is his remedy ? 
Not the abandonment of the system, not a 
crusade against the causes of these evils, not 
even any legislative attempt to lessen them, 
but a war, in which “ commerce should not be 
all in all, and noble thought be freer under 
the sun,” in which men should “feel with 
their native Jand, and be one with their kind,” 
in which the desire of self-sacrifice should 
again awake in the country. Of all means of 
cure, that is the most foolish, and it doubles 
the misfortunes of the poor. Those who are 
sacrificed the most in battle, and tortured to 
death by thousands, and who get none of the 
The taxes are 
doubled, and the doubling falls heaviest on 
the poor. The competition and the cheating 
of those capitalists who happen to desire to 
increase their store at any cost are increased 


personal glory, are the poor. 


in war-time, The selfish are made more self- 


ish ; the troubles of the poor workmen are 
trebled ; the army suffers and starves, and 
dies of cold and misery - as we found out, only 
too well, in the Crimean war. 
cine it was ! 

This is not the way to remedy the ills of the 
people, nor is it the best way to develop self- 


A eostly medi- 


sacrifice, noble thought, civie honor or justice 
ina people, There is another way in which 
the call for civic selt-sacrifice enters into the 
daily and hourly life of every citizen, but that 
way, which forms now the basis of all action 
and prophecy toward a nobler society, did not 
enter into the poetry of Tennyson at all, and 
its absence left him no expedient for enring a 
selfish society but the clumsy expedient of 
war, 
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I make no complaint against Tennyson for 
all this, I only state the case, If he was of 
this temper, it was because it was mainly the 
temper of the time in which he grew to his 
muturity, the thirty years from his first volame 
to the end of the sixties He represented the 
political and social opinions of that time very 
fairly, but not asa poet who had much pro 
phetic fire and pity in him would be expected 
to write. Nor did he make any impetuous 
easts into the futare, when he wrote of these 
things, save once in “Locksley Hall.” In 
these matters, he was not before his age, nor 
when the age changed did he change with it. 
He remained for another thirty years in pre- 
cisely the same position while all the world 
changed round him. His poetry on other 
matters continued to exalt and console the 
world, to illuminate it with beauty and grace 
and tender thought. He has been a blessing 
to us all in a thousand ways in these last 
thirty years. But on the matters of which [ 
treat of here, he was either silent or in op- 
position to the ideas of a higher liberty, Col- 
lectivism, for example, which began to grow 
up about 1866 (which, while it was in opposi- 
tion to the individualism which so rapidly de- 
veloped after 1832, yet holds in it a much 
greater opportunity for complete individuality 
than we have even conceived as yet) does not 
seem to have even dawned on the mind of 
Tennyson, He is behind the whole of this 
movement--the master movement of our time- 
In matters then of this kind he is not our 
poet. He is our poet in the things which he 
treated poetically ; and in those which have 
to do with Nature and God, and the sweet and 
honest and tender life of men and women, he 
will remain our poet as long as the language 
lasts, but in these social matters not. One 
only subject of this kind he treated well and 
as a poet, and that was the question of woman 
and her relation to modern life ; a question 
which was started by Sheiley, and which oe- 
cupied a great place in poetry after 1832. As 
far as he saw into that matter, he saw it with 
freedom and clearness and love, and “The 
Princess” is a real contribution to that sub- 
ject. But that stands alone. In all other 
matters belonging to the progress of society, 
he does not belong to the last thirty years. to 
our time, our hopes, or our faith ; nor does 
he think and feel in them as a poet, 

Look, in conclusion, at the faith he had con- 
eerning the future of mankind, at the hopes 
he entertained for it, Was he swept away, as 
the poets are, into high prediction? Did he 
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realize by faith that a better time might be 
near at hand? No, embayed in these con- 
servative doctrines, unable to loosen himself 
from them, he had enough of the logic of a 
poet to see that, supposing they were all true, 
the progress of society toward a better and a 
perfect life must be of almost an infinite slow 
ness; so very slow, so very far away, that 
man in the preseut is left all but hopeless 
There is nothing in Tennyson on this matter 
of the rush or the faith of the prophet, The 
impulse he gives here is faint, and a hope 
which is only too like despair, The young 
man of * Locksley Hall,” repents when he is 
old of almost all the enthusiasms of his youth : 
“Forward far and far from here is all the hope 
of eighty years.” 

Yn the very last book, the “Ghost of the 
Brute” in us men may be laid, but only ina 
hundred thousand years, or in a million sum 
mers away, Before the crowing age arrive in 
the making of man, zon after zon shall pass. 
“We are far from the noon of man, there is 
time for the race to grow.”’ 

Time! when half the world and more are in 
torture! It ought not to be in a poet to take 
It is true that Tennyson 
looks beyond this world, and sees the sor 
rowful made blessed there, and, indeed, [ 
hold that to be the truest of consolations, 
But if it is to make us take evils easily here -- 
we especially who are comfortable—I hold 
that it is not unwise to putit out of our minds 
for a time, and it may be that the general dis 
belief in immortality has it deepest ground in 
For my 


things so easily. 


that feeling, and perhaps its reason, 
part, I do not think we have any right to 
think of a Heaven for others, much Jess for a 
Heaven for ourselves, in the world to come, 
until we are wholly determined to make this 
world a Heaven for our fellow men, and are 
hoping, believing, leving, and working for 
that, and for its realization not in a thousand 
or a million years, but ina nearer and a nearer 
That is what a poet should feel and 
write for nowadays, That should be the pas- 
sion in his heart and the fire in his verse.— 
Rev, Stopford A, Brooke, in the Contemporary 
Review. 
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SquanDERED GrirLHoop,-—There is a cogent 
reason why we should endeavor to give a nobler 
direction to the unoceupied years of girlhood. 
Around us on every side, like the sough of the 
distant sea, slowly but surely stealing across the 
level sands, engulfing all that bars its way, the 
great tide of Democracy sweeps onward. Heed 
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less children build castles in the sand, unwit- 
ting of the danger which threatens them. The 
fisherman plying his craft is unharmed by the 
rush of the waters—nay, the waves are his 
friends, for they do but bring him the fish he 
is seeking ; but to the children absorbed in 
play, when at length they awake to their peril, 
the breakers are cruel enemies ; their castles 
are levelled in an instant ; and of what use 
are their paltry wooden spades and buckets to 
stem the incoming tide? 

A day is swiftly approaching when each in- 
dividual who lives on the toil of others will be 
asked the searching question, “ What are you 
contributing to the commonwealth?’ Even 
our girls will have to face the query, “How 
are you, you bright young maiden, full of tal- 
ent and possibilities—how are you justifying 
In the ranks beneath your 
own, maidens as fair and pure are toiling long 
hours that you may enjoy yourself. What are 
you giving in return?” Democracy has a way 
of putting things very plainly, without the 
“ fine shades’’ and lowered tones of polite so- 
ciety. It is unpleasant to be at a loss for an 
answer, even if the interrogator be a beggar. 
How much more when the servant of to-day 
becomes the master of to-morrow ! 

In old times, so long asthe Church of Rome 
retained her sway over the country, the inde- 
feasible right of the poor to the ministry of 
the rich was a fundamental assumption of the 


social order, Not only was alms-giving, care 


your existence ? 


of the sick, and relief of the needy a part of 
the duty of every great lady, but each noble 
family contributed at least one of its daugh- 
ters to the sole service of the poor, dedicating 
her irrevocably by the vows of the cloister. 
Surely the English maidens of our day are not 
less devoted or desirous to help than their an- 
cestors. Is it not some fault of circumstances, 
some error in our conception of the propor- 
tions of life, which makes mothers feel and 
say, “ Yes, it is a pity to give up the village 
things ; but then, you see, the dear girls must 
have their Season,” Yet the newly awakened 
thirst for knowledge and culture among their 
less wealthy neighbors is opening up an im- 
portant and ever-widening sphere for the 
maidens who night after night are dancing 
away their health, and too often their higher 
selves, in some heated London drawing room, 
Are they not, asthey plume themselves on the 
paltry conquests and successes of the ball- 
room, “grasping at authority in the small 
things, while they abdicate it in the greater” ? 
Why should the splendid reserves of capacity 
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and enthusiasm which underlie the Society 
veneer of upper-class girlhood go to waste in 
making sport for the Philistines ? 

Around their own homes, at their very 
doors, whether in the country or in London, 
are many maidens—girls like themselves— 
whose life is one ceaseless round of toil. 
They have not time to organize anything in 
the way either of culture or recreation. The 
former is left out of their lives altogether ; 
and the latter, if attainable at all, must be in 
the streets or in even less desiratle haunts, 
Is not this obviously the basiness of those to 
whom leisure (except for society engagements) 
is the habit of life? Dare our upper class 
girls, with all their advantages and opportuni- 
ties, aver that in this respect they are nol their 
sister’s keeper? And yet, even if they have 
the desire to help, how many difficulties are 
put in their way! The carriage, which is al- 
ways at their disposition when a ball or a 
theatre is in question, cannot be spared to go 
on less fashionable errands. The headache, 
which would have been benefited by a dinner 
party, makes it madness to think of keeping 
an appointment with the Girls’ Club, 

And then there is the insuperable objection 
that they would ‘‘ hear and see sach things,”’ 
All praise to the mother who with might and 
main will guard her young daughter's inno- 
cence! But can she (however much she may 
wish it) shield her entirely from undesirable 
knowledge? Alas! from the day she takes 
her into society it is impossible. And surely 
in such matters the innuendoes and allusions 
of those who ape smart people are far more 
demoralizing than the pathetic actuality with 
which the girl might be brought in contact 
among her poorer neighbors, 

When all these objections have-been suc- 
cessfully met, there is the final and conclusive 
one that they are really too young for such 
work, Strange hallucination! Let an eligi- 
ble parti present himself to-morrow, and, heigh 
presto! a miracle is performed, At once as 
by magic Angelina has attained to years of 
discretion, and after a six weeks’ engagement 
is fully competent to take the head of Edwin’s 
house, to receive his guests and rule his house- 
hold ; and woe to the critic who dare hint 
that their union is premature! If girls are of 
an age to become wives and mothers, it fol- 
lows that they ought not to be absolved from 
the responsibilities of adolescence on the 
score of youth, 

Still ‘‘ the dear girls must have their sea- . 
son !”— Well and good if this were the holi- 
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day of the year. Every one is entitled to 
some relaxation in life ; and if a season—say, 
of five weeks, not five months—is the form in 
which they like to take their holiday, they 
may de so with a good consciencé, provided 
they have earned it, But what is the fact? 
The season, far from being regarded as a holi- 
day, is considered to be very hard work, and 
as such, demands in many cases a month at 
Homburg or some other health resort to re- 
store the overstrained constitution, Then a 
little bracing is needed to complete the cure, 
which means a few weeks in Scotland or the 
Tyrol, Shooting-visits next claim the return- 
ing traveller, and so it is very likely the end 
of October or beginning of November before 
she finds herself in her country home, where 
she may possibly contrive (with the help of 
some London friends) to support life until the 
winter balls begin. Of course, during her 
short sojourn in the ancestral halls you cannot 
expect her to occupy herself with her country 
neighbors, the daughters of the smaller 
squires, the rector, or the doctor, who have 
possibly been doing her own neglected work. 
They are ‘‘too awfully dull.’’ And so the 
young woman who might have had some ex- 
cuse for her unceasing round of dissipation 
had she returned to be a centre of “‘ sweetness 
and light’’ to all the country-side, throws away 
her last chance of vindicating her right to the 
good things of the world by declining to be- 
come the channel for disseminating them to 
others. 

The utter unsatisfactoriness of the life they 
thus lead is eating into the hearts of many 
girls who yet have not the independence of 
mind or will to shake themselves free from the 
yoke. Many of them writhe under the indig- 
nity of their lot, as they humbly wait at mid- 
night in the flower-bedecked ball room till 
some few of their tardy partners shall lazily 
stroll in (after a cigar and a rubber at the 
Bachelors’ or the Wellington) with the air of 
young sultans, and leisurely pick out, possi 
bly by the aid of asuperfluous eye glass, from 
the crowd of expectant damsels, the favored 
fair who happens to suit them. 

We regard the marriage-markets of olden 
times with just abhorrence, but the element 
of degradation, though veiled, is not alto- 
gether absent from our own reunions, and is 
rendered all the worse by the fact that its vic- 
tims are not slaves but high-bred, English 
girls. They would never endure it could they 
see any alternative. They little realize that 
in themselves lies the very force the nation 
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needs—a force in which we are superior to all 
other nations—a band of energetic, enthusi- 
astic, cultivated women, capable enough with 
a little direction to help their poorer sisters in 
a thousand ways ! 

Tastes, instincts, feelings, passions, powers, 

Sleep there unfelt, unseen, 
And other lives lie hid in ours— 
The lives that might have Leen ! 

And even upon London society the effect 
would be nothing but good. It would be re. 
freshed and revivified by such a diversion of 
its superabundant elements. At present the 
difficulty felt by all who aspire to entertain 
widely is the preponderance of women over 
men. And why is this? Chiefly because the 
majority of men, having some sort of profes 
sion, go less into society than women. If so- 
ciety became to girls as it is to their brothers, 
in the main an adjunct, not the principal 
business of life, though they would still go 
out, yet they would often be preoccupied by 
their more serious engagements, and would be 
in greater request when they did honor an en 
tertainment, instead of being constantly a 
glut in the market, 

Their days at any rate ought to be emanci- 
pated from social claims, so that they might 
have leisure to do thoroughly whatever work 
they undertook, To those living in London 
the poorer quarters are crying out for help, 
and help of a kind which it is eminently suit- 
able for girls to give, But it must be regular 
—not of the sort which gives way to a trip 
up the river or an invitation to luncheon. 
And there are many other possibilities close 
around their own homes, The organization 
of social evenings for the young women who 
serve them in shops—dressmakers’ assistants 
and the like—would redress the balance of the 
sexes, relieve the congested ball-rooms, and 
give redoubled zest to the next dissipation, if 
that be desirable.— Nineleenth Century. 


And what of the 
Well, she will live if she becomes 
in reality what now she is but nominally—the 
Church of Christ. Otherwise she is most as- 
suredly doomed, At present she represents 
the religions of the past—religions which 
Christ and all the prophets condemned, re 
ligions which are gradually dying out with the 
gradual development of the race. The bar- 
baric theory of sacrifice continues to disgrace 
her formualaries. And, apart from this, she is 
essentially anti Christian in the importance 
which she attaches to “ belief.”” The fact is, 
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‘¢the world” has become more Christian than 
the Church, The most highly educated peo- 
ple have discarded the fundamental doctrines 
of orthodoxy, Even the average man is be- 
ginning to look upon those doctrines with 
suspicion and contempt, 
to the best instincts of the race—instincts 
which are becoming every day more authori- 
tative. It is certain, therefore, that if the 
Church is not reformed she will be destroyed, 
And by reform I do not mean any patching up 
of the Articles, any tinkering of the Creeds ; 
it must be a thorough, radical, absolute re- 


They are opposed 


form, The Church must get rid altogether of 
what she now regards as fundamental, She 
must begin again from the beginning, She 


must take a fresh start from Christ. The last 
two thousand years of ecolesiastical nightmare 
must be as though they had never been, She 
must be born again, And before the new- 
born Church there would lie a glorious mis- 
sion. Priests, I admit, would no longer be 
required to regenerate infants by baptism or 
to offer up sacrifices on the altar, But true 
worship would begin —the worship of a Deity 
who is all and only good ; while in every wor- 
shipper would be kindled an enthusiasm for 
righteousness, a passionate resolve to ‘‘ work 
together with God” for the elevation and 
amelioration of the race. 

It may seem futile to hope for such a 
change as this, But the reformation would 
not after all be so difficult, for the Church is 
still called by the name of Christ ; his words 
are still read in her services ; she still pro- 
fesses to regard his authority as supreme, 
She has but to practise this article of her creed 
and the reformation is accomplished, To go 
back to the simple Christianity of Christ would 
be to get rid at once of all her corruption. 
And I have shown elsewhere that my own sec- 
tion of the Church is specially fitted to be the 
pioneer in such an undertaking. She is in 
reality much ‘‘ broader,” much move Christian 
than she knows, The Church of England as 
by law established teaches, it is true, the 
pagan and patristic perversions of the religion 
of Jesus. But, on the other hand, the Church 
of England as by law established cannot force 
one of these perversions upon the acceptance 
of any of her members. The uew clerical sub- 
scription requires assent, not to the doctrines 
of the Church, but to the doctrine—which can 
only be Christ or righteousness, And there 
is a rubric which ordains that no layman is to 
be kept away from the communion, except the 
“notorious evil-liver,” that is to say, the man 
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who is flagrantly opposed to righteousness, 
Unconsciously, almost we may say by acci- 
dent, the Church of England has drifted on to 
the true foundation. If she recognizes the 
fact in time her salvation is secured. 

It is we clergy who are the great obstacle, 
From Zoroaster to Stanley, no doubt, there 
have been some who united in themselves the 
priestly and the prophetic office. They were 
ordained by men to perform a certain ritual, 
but they were also ordained by God to dis- 
seminate new ideas. Priests though they 
were, they did not hesitate to attack the 
abuses of the priesthood. The verses with 
which my article concludes were actually writ- 
ten bya bishop. Thereare again many clergy- 
men—I have letters from them continually— 
who are eager for reform, but who refrain from 
speaking out for fear of losing their livings, or 
because they think that nobody would listen 
to them. And there are also, I am well aware, 
many simple-minded parish priests, who “ go 
about continually doing good” with a zeal 
scarcely inferior to that of Jesus Himself, and 
who will be ready enough to discard the 
Christianity of Christendom as soon as they 
can be made to see that it brings discredit on 
the Master whom they love. But the great 
majority of the clergy are so saturated with 
the spirit of ecclesiasticism, so wedded to the 
religion of the past, that their conversion 
seems almost hopeless, The moral sense of 
the average priest has been perverted. It is 
actually laid down in our Articles that “ before 
justification,” i.e., for those who have not ac 
cepted the orthodox doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, “good works have the nature of sin ” 
And even after “justification,” good works 
continue to be regarded as of less importance 
than orthodoxy, The “Fathers” are held up 
as saints, specially qualified, by reason of 
their holiness, to explain the nature of the 
Godhead ; and yet it is well known—it is re- 
lated in every ecclesiastical history —that they 
were the greatest liars, the most deliberate 
forgers, the world has seen, The “ Councils’ 
are said to have been under the guidance and 
control of the Holy Ghost ; and yet it is well 
known—it is related in every ecclesiastical 
history—that the majority of their members 
were as self-opinionated, as quarrelsome, as 
contemptible a set of men as ever sat in con- 
clave. ‘‘It would seem,’’ said Gregory of 
Nazianzen, “ as though a herald had convoked 
to the assembly all the gluttons, villains, 
liars, and false-swearers of the Empire.” In 
reading, the works of the theologians we get 
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the impression that they look upon morality 
with comparative contempt. One, for in- 
stance, is so interested in the dogma of “ in- 
spiration” that he does not hesitate to accept 
the story of the Gadarene swine, utterly re- 
gardless of the fact that, if it were true, it 
would reflect lasting discredit on the character 
of Jesus, Another, after representing the 
Scriptures as a direct revelation from the 
Deity, says: ‘‘ It is ludicrous to be disturbed 
by the scientific inaccuracies of Genesis ; when 
the heart turns to God there will be an end of 
such silly tritiing!’’ Silly trifling, indeed! 
Why the question involved is nothing less 
than the veracity of God, 


‘*Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum,”’ 


The Church will never be reformed until her 
clergy have learned the lesson—which many 
an ‘* infidel” could teach—that righteousness 
is man’s first and only duty. 


** The parish priest 
Of austerity 
Climbed up in a high church steeple, 
To be nearer God, 
So that he might hand 
His word down to the people. 


** And in sermon script 
He daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 
And he dropped it down 
On the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


‘* In his age God said, 
*‘ Come down and die ;’ 
And he cried out from the steeple, 
‘ Where art thou, Lord ?* 
And the Lord replied, 
* Down here, among my people.’ ”’ 
—Alfred Momerie, in the Fortnightly Review. 


A Sprenpturirr Ciry.—The arrangement 
which the city of Buenos Ayres has recently 
made with its bondholders lends considerable 
interest to the details of the municipal rev- 
enue and expenditure for the past eleven years, 
published by Don Mannel Chueco. It is to 
be feared that the bondholders will find little 
to reassure them in the retrospect, and even 
the Madrid Corporation, whose peccadilloes 
have just been exposed, might pick up a hint 
or two in financial mismanagement from the 
record of the Argentine capital. In only three 
years out of the eleven, and those at the com- 
mencement of the period under review, did 
the revenue exceed the expenditure. The rest 
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of the series presents a long list of deficits 
which in one or two cases assume almost huge 
proportions. The net result is that the city 
during these eleven years raised $29,390,000 
gold in revenue and expended $60,440,000 
gold ; in other words, the total expenditure 
exceeded the receipts by more than fifty per 
cent, 
ed works out at £12,000,000, or rather over a 
million a year, Out of this amount £2,990,. 
000 has gone for paving, £1,180,000 was flung 
away upon the celebrated Boulevard Mayo, 
probably one of the most striking instances of 
municipal folly on record. Hospitals absorbed 
a cool million, salaries £2,220,000, and seay- 
engers, schools, and street lighting £1,950,000 
between them, The balance 
“ sundries, including grottoes,” which ran away 
with £2,750,000. Interesting reading would 
be provided, no doubt, if we could obtain a 
full list of these expensive sundries, — Finan- 
cial Times. 


Calculated in sterling the sum expend- 


is made up of 


Tue Guns AND ARMOR-PLATES OF THE Fvu- 
TURE,—It is pretty certain that the “ wire-gun’ 
is the gun of the future, and the manufacture 
of such ordnance should be passed out of the 
experimental stage as soon as possible, It is 
indefensible to proceed with the manufacture 
of a class of arm which has‘already been super- 
seded, and the wire-gun should find a place in 
the vocabulary of ordnance stores without a 
day’s undue delay, Again, in the matter of 
armor-plates, it is certain that the plate which 
until to-day has been regarded as the service 
pattern will be superseded by the Harveyed 
plate, to which we drew attention the other day. 
These are changes of pattern, the desirability 
of which is certain and distinct. Such in- 
ventions as wire-guns and Harveyed armor- 
plates should be seized and furthered with all 
the energy the Ordnance Department can 
bring to bear, But the waste of time and 
money on the fads of the subordinate mem- 
bers of the staff should be puta stop to, The 
ordnance authorities will therefore do well to 
make the fullest use of the quiet time they are 
enjoying by insisting on finality in design 
where suggested improvements are trivialities, 
and adopting without delay any alteration of 
an important nature which, in the current of 
improvement, must one day be arrived at. A 
secret of successful administration is to know 
where to end and where to begin,—Jroad 
Arrow. 








